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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE WRITINGS 
OF 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


Sr. Paut, in the infancy of the church of Corinth, 
writing to the new converts, directed their atten- 
tion to the fact, that they could not reckon in 
their number many wise men after the flesh, many 
mighty, or many noble; and there is every reason 
to suppose that the Apostle’s remark was equally 
applicable to other Christian communities. The 
causes which indisposed the higher, and as they 
are usually esteemed the better-informed orders of 
society, to the reception of the Gospel, lay in the 
passions and prejudices of human nature, and were 
consequently of general operation. The dread of 
innovation and the desire of maintaining established 
authority influenced alike the Jewish High Priest 
and the Roman governor; while the Rabbi and 
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the philosopher, alike accustomed to look down 
with contempt on the great body of their fellow- 
men, were indignant at the temerity of the teachers 
of the new religion, who told them that, notwith- 
standing their pretensions to superior knowledge, 
they were in fact as ignorant as those whom they 
affected to despise, and had not advanced a single 
step towards the attainment of true wisdom. Yet 
though the first converts were for the most part 
taken from the humbler ranks of life, we learn 
from the writings of the New Testament that, even 
in the days of the Apostles, the Gospel was not 
without its wealthier and more learned adherents— 
that it had made its way into the palace of Cesar, 
and was deemed not unworthy of consideration by 
some at least among the followers of Zeno and 
Epicurus. In the age immediately subsequent to 
that of the Apostles, the heathen philosopher, how 
reluctant soever to believe that a religion issuing 
from Judea could deserve his regard, would still 
be unable to close his eyes against its rapid pro- 
gress, and the extraordinary effects which it was 
daily producing. The union of gentleness and 
fortitude in the Christian character—the sincere 
and unalterable affection which the members of 
the Christian community displayed towards each 
other—the unshrinking courage with which they 
encountered the persecutions of their adversaries— 
the strict conformity of their lives to the belief 
1 
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which they professed, a conformity sought in vain 
in the manners and morals even of the teachers 
of Gentile philosophy —these were phenomena 
which could scarcely fail to arrest attention, 
and to excite a wish to obtain a nearer ac- 
quaintance with the causes in which they origi- 
nated. When, however, the philosopher began to 
make Christianity the subject of his speculations, 
and to investigate its evidences, his previous pur- 
suits and modes of thinking would lead him to 
regard it under a peculiar point of view. With 
him the argument from prophecy would have com- 
paratively little weight, because he had not, like 
the Jew, been nurtured in the expectation that a 
great deliverer, pointed out by a long series of 
predictions, was about to appear on the earth ; nor 
would the exertions of supernatural power, to which 
Christ himself appealed in proof of his divine 
mission, produce their due effect on the mind of 
one whom the heathen mythology had rendered 
familiar with stories of portents and prodigies ; he 
would regard Christianity chiefly as a rule of life, 
and estimate it by its tendency to improve the dis- 
positions and the practice of mankind. Under 
this point of view Christianity was regarded by 
Justin, who became a convert to it because, as he 
assures us, he found it to be the only true, and 
sound, and safe philosophy ; under this point of 
view it was regarded by Clement of Alexandria, of 
B2 
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whose works I purpose giving an account in the 
present volume. 

Clement, according to Jerome, was! a Presbyter 
of the church of Alexandria, the * scholar of Pan- 
teenus, and after his decease Master of the Cate- 
chetical School at Alexandria. While he presided 
in it, he had the honour of numbering the great 
Origen among his scholars. He flourished during 
the reigns of Severus and Caracalla, (i. e. between 
A. C. 192 and 217,) and was * contemporary with 
Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, from whom he 
was the bearer of a letter to the church of Antioch. 
Jerome * gives the following list of his works, de- 
scribing them as replete with learning and elo- 
quence, and embracing both sacred and profane 


literature. 


' elye moévec éopev, ot Tov "ExkAnowy mponyoupevor, Kat’ 
ecikova Tov ayabov romévoc. Peaedagog. L.i. c 6. cxx. 28. 

* Eusebius says that Clement in the Hypotyposes expressly 
mentioned Pantenus as his master. See Ecloge ex Proph. 
Scripturis, lvi. He supposes also that Clement alludes to 
Pantzenus in a passage in the Stromata, in which he is giving 
an account of the most distinguished men of the Apostolic suc- 
cession, with whom he had met. L. 5.c.11. L. 6. cc. 6. 13. 
Phot. Cod. 109. 

* According to Eusebius he was prior to Victor, Bishop of 
Rome. L. 5. c. 28. See also L. 6. cc. 6. 11. Alexander 
appears to speak of Clement as his master, in a passage quoted 
by Eusebius. L. 6.¢.14. Clement brings down the chronology 
of the Roman Emperors to the death of Commodus, i. e. A. C. 
192. For the various opinions respecting the dates of Clement’s 
works,see Cave.—Dodwell Diss. Iren. iii. Sect. 27. 

* Compare Eusebius, L. 6. c. 13. 
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Lrpwpareic in eight books. 
' Hypotyposes in eight books. 


! The word trorvtwaic is used by Clement to express the 
delineation, form, or outline of a thing. S. L. 1. cccxxiv. 22. 
Gccuxv. 19. cccxitvii. 34. L. 4. puxiv. 2. 10. Li 6: 
Decxxxvi. 27. Cassiodorus, who has preserved some fragments 
of a Commentary on the Canonical Epistles—probably a portion 
of the Hypotyposes—appears to have translated iorirwote, 
Adumbratio. In the Hypotyposes, Clement, according to Euse- 
bius, L. 6. c. 14, gave a summary account of the books of 
Scripture, not omitting those of which the genuineness has 
been questioned—-the Epistle of Jude, and the other Catholic 
Epistles ; the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Revelation of 
Peter. According to him, the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written in Hebrew by St. Paul, and translated by St. Luke: 
which circumstance accounts for the similarity of the style to that 
of the Acts of the Apostles. St. Paul did not prefix his name, as 
in his other Epistles, on account of the prejudice entertained 
against him by the Jews, whom the very sight of his name would 
have prevented from reading the Epistle; or as Clement states, 
on the authority of one, whom he calls the blessed Presbyter, 
St. Paul would not style himself an Apostle to the Hebrews, 
because that title belonged exclusively to Christ ; his office was 
to preach to the Gentiles. Clement appears also, on the autho- 
rity of a tradition handed down in the church, to have stated, 
with respect to the Gospels, that those containing the genealogies 
were first composed, and to have ascribed the following origin 
to the gospel of Mark. While Peter was preaching at Rome by 
the inspiration of the Spirit, Mark, who had long been his com- 
panion, at the request of the hearers, committed his preaching to 
writing,—Peter, being informed of the circumstance, expressed 
neither approbation nor disapprobation. (See, however, Euse- 
bius, L. 2. c. 15, where on the authority of the sixth book of 
the Hypotyposes, St. Peter is said to have sanctioned St. Mark’s 
work.) St. John was the last of the Evangelists, and composed 
his gospel at the suggestion of his friends. He saw that the 
other gospels dwelt principally on points connected with the 
body: he therefore composed a spiritual gospel, under the influ- 
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One book addressed to the Gentiles. 
Three books entitled TlawWaywyoc. 


ence of the Spirit. In L. 2.c. 9, Eusebius tells a story respect- 
ing the martyrdom of James, Bishop of Jerusalem, which he had 
extracted from the seventh Book of the Hypotyposes. We 
learn from the Paschal Chronicle, p. 224, that Clement, in the 
fifth Book of the Hypotyposes, treated of the seventy disciples 
whom Christ commissioned to preach the gospel; and the Chro- 
nicler probably found in the same work the statement, which he 
gives on the authority of Clement, that St. John lived till the 
time of Trajan, and travelled about Asia and the neighbouring 
provinces, appointing bishops and deacons, p. 251. 

However deeply we may regret the loss of this work, on 
account of the information which we might have derived from it 
respecting the early history of Christianity, it appears, if the 
account given of it by Photius is correct, to have been in other 
respects of little value. He describes it as containing some truth 
amidst much that was impious and fabulous ; that in it matter 
was represented as eternal, and forms as introduced according to 
certain fixed decrees ; that the Son was degraded into a creature ; 
that the doctrine of transmigration was asserted, and a succession 
of worlds before Adam ; that an obscene and impious account 
of the origin of Eve was given, at variance with the Scriptural 
narrative; that the angels were stated to have cohabited with 
women ; that the Word was affirmed to have assumed flesh not 
in reality, but in appearance ; that the existence of two Words of 
the Father was asserted, of whom the inferior appeared to men, 
or to speak more accurately not even the inferior; for the words 
of Clement are, ‘‘ the Son is called the Werd, bearing the same 
name as the paternal Word: but it is not he who was made flesh, 
nor yet the paternal Word; but a certain power of God, being as 
it were an emanation from his Word, which being made mind, per- 
vaded the hearts of men.” These notions Clement endeavoured 
to confirm by quotations from Scripture. Photius, however, 
suggests a doubt whether Clement was really the author of these 
absurdities, from which he admits that Clement’s other writings 
are free. He describes the work as consisting of interpreta- 
tions of Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
the Catholic Epistles, and Ecclesiasticus. 
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‘One book concerning Easter. 

A Discourse concerning Fasting. 

A Discourse, entitled, ‘‘ Who is the Rich Man 
that shall be Saved ?”’ 

?One book on Slander. 

One on the Ecclesiastical Canons, and against 
those who follow the errors of the Jews, addressed 
to Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem. 


This account of the works of Clement is prin- 
cipally derived from * Eusebius, who also mentions 


1 This book, according to Eusebius, was occasioned by a work 
of Melito, and written at the request of his friends, who entreated 
him to commit to writing the traditions which he had received 
from the elders with whom he had conversed. L. 4. c. 26. L. 6. 
ec. 13. It is quoted in the Paschal Chronicle, p. 7. Potter gives 
two fragments of this work, mxvu. 15. 

2 See Potter’s edition, mxx. 40. 

° L. 6. ce. 13, 14. . Clement speaks as if he had composed a 
work on Continence, epi éyxpareiac, P. L. 2. c. 10. coxxvi. 20. 
But Fabricius thinks that he here alludes to the third Book of 
the Stromata, see pxx. 15; as well as when he says P. L. 2. 
ce. 6. cxcrx. 25. creck paper d€ Babvrépy Ady». Another on the 
Resurrection, P. L. 1. c. 6. cxxv. 42. L. 2. ¢.10. ccxxxu. 33. 
and one on Marriage, (év 7@ yapix@ Novy, P. L. 3. cc. 8. ccLXXVUI. 
24), unless we suppose him there to refer to what he had said 
on the subject of marriage in the second book, c.10. There is 
a passage preserved by Maximus and Ionanes Damascenus, 
which Grabe supposes to be a fragment of the yapurde Adyoe, 
Mxxul. Ed. Potter. 

There are in the works of Maximus, T. 2. pp. 144. 152, two 
quotations from a work of Clement, entitled wept rpovoiuc. 
Potter, mxvit. Clement speaks frequently of his intention to 
write on Principles or Causes, zepi doxav, S. L.3. pxvi. 10. 
pxx. 9. L, 4. pixiv. 10. perv. 7. L. 5. pccxxxut. 15. L. 6. 
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an Exhortation to Patience, addressed to the newly 
Baptized. The address to the Gentiles, the Peeda- 
gogus, the Stromata, and the tract entitled “ Who 
is the Rich Man that shall be saved ?”” have come 
down to us nearly entire. Of the other works we 
have only fragments. From ' Eusebius we further 
learn that Clement was a convert from heathenism. 
According to ? Epiphanius, he was by some called 
an Athenian, by others an Alexandrian ; whence 
Cave infers that he was born at Athens, and studied 
at Alexandria. The account given by Photius of 


DCCXXXVII. 28. pcccxx1. 8. where Louth erroneously understands 
by the words rdv dpyixoy Adyor, the Word or Son of God, re- 
ferring to L. 7. poccxxxul. 38. See pciv. 7. Quis Dives salvetur, 
DCDL. 41. 

He speaks also of a work concerning the Soul, S. L. 2. 
coccLxxxvil. 16. L.3. pxvi. 22. L. 4. per. 33. pixxi. 17. 
L. 5. pexcrx. 5. Potter gives two fragments supposed to be 
from this work, as quoted by Maximus de Anima, Mxx. 

He speaks of his intention to write against Heresies, S. L. 4. 
peiv. 26. Probably in his work on Principles. Compare 
Delv. 7. 

Of a work on Prophecy, S. L. 1. cccexvi. 14. L. 4. ev. 3. 
L. 5. Dexctx. 5. 

Of a work concerning Angels, S. L. 6. pecry. 15. epi row 
Acafodov. L. 4. pet. 34. 

Of a work concerning the Origin of the World, probably also 
a part of the work on Principles, S. L. 6. pccexxvi1. 39. See 
C.v. S. L. 3. priv. 24. From Eusebius, L. 6. c. 13. we might 
infer that it was a work on the Book of Genesis. 

1 Prep. Evang. L. 2. c. 2. sub fine. Compare P. L. 1. ¢. 1. 
xevi. 7. é@’ o para yayvipevoe kai rac maatag drop dpevor 
cokac mpoc owrnpiay vealoper. 

* Heer. xl. or XXXII. 
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the works of Clement, and of the time in which 
he lived, agrees with that of Jerome. 


We will proceed to examine the writings of 
Clement, taking them in the order in which they 
stand in Potter’s edition. 


CHAPTER II. 


' Tue first is the Hortatory Address to the Greeks. 
*Clement begins with remarking, that the Greeks 
gave credit to the various fables which had been 
handed down to them respecting the power of 
music ; they believed that Amphion by his lyre 
had raised the walls of Thebes, and that Orpheus 
had tamed wild beasts by the sweetness of his song. 
‘« Yet,” he proceeds, ‘‘ though the face of truth is 
now revealed to them in all its brightness, they 
look at it with suspicious eyes. Let us leave them 
to their Citheron and Helicon, and the feasts of 
Bacchus, and their dramatic exhibitions, which 
are chiefly founded on the calamities and crimes 
of man. Let us turn to the mountain of God, and 
to the holy prophetic choir, and draw down from 
heaven Truth, with her companion, Wisdom ; that, 
diffusing her light around, she may enlighten all 
who are involved in darkness, and may free men 
from error, extending to them intelligence (ctveow) 


1 Clement refers to the Hortatory Address, P. L. 1. ¢. 1. 
sub. in. S. L. 7. peccx. 16. rove perv yap mporpérer 0 Kupwe, 
L. 6. pecixvi. 18. 

‘Cm 
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as it were a hand to guide them to salvation. Or- 
pheus, Amphion, Arion, and the Greek musicians 
employed their skill in confirming the perverseness 
of man, and leading him to idols, and stocks, and 
stones. Not so the Christian musician : he comes 
to destroy the bitter tyranny of demons ; to sub- 
stitute in its place the mild and gentle yoke of 
piety ; to raise to heaven those who had been cast 
down upon the earth. ‘He alone has tamed man, 
the most savage of beasts; and has indeed made 
men out of stones, by raising up a Holy Seed from 
among the Gentiles who believed in stones.—Such 
is the power of the New Song; it has converted 
stones and beasts into men. They, who were dead, 
without any portion of the real life, have revived 
at the mere sound.” 


Clement pursues the same figure, comparing 
the combination of the elements in the formation 
of the universe to the skilful combination of the 
different kinds of music ; and stating incidentally 
that the Gentile music was derived from ?Tubal, 
the Christian from David. He then proceeds, 
‘‘ He who sprang from David, yet was before 


1 Clement here compares men to different kinds of animals in 
reference to their different dispositions ; passionate men to lions ; 
followers of pleasure to swine, &c. iv. 15. See S. L. 4. 
DLXviu. 41. 

* According to Gen. iv. 21, Jubal, not Tubal, was the inven- 
tor of musical instruments. 
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David, the Word of God, disdaining inanimate 
instruments, the harp and lyre, adapts this world, 
and the little world, man, both his soul and body, 
to the Holy Spirit, and thus celebrates God.— 
What then does the instrument, the Word of God, 
the Lord, the New Song mean? To open the eyes 
of the blind, and the ears of the deaf; to guide the 
lame and the wanderer to righteousness ;_ to show 
God to foolish man ; to put an end to corruption ; 
to overcome death; to reconcile disobedient chil- 
dren to their Father. The instrument of God 
loves man. The Lord pities, disciplines, exhorts, 
admonishes, saves, guards, and of his abun- 
dance promises the kingdom of heaven as the 
reward of learning from him, requiring nothing 
from ws but that we shall be saved.—! Think not, 
however, that the Song of Salvation is new.—We 
existed before the foundation of the world ; existing 
first in God himself, inasmuch as we were destined 
to exist; we were the rational creatures of the 
Reason (or Word) of God ; we? were in the begin- 
ning through the Word, because the Word was in 
the beginning. The Word was from the beginning, 
aud therefore was and is the divine beginning of 
all things; but now that he has taken the name, 


"SoS. L. 7. pecexcv. 20. rov kawwwe pev Aeyopevou, dpxavorarov 
6£, py) Exatouey doparoc. 

* Clement here plays on the word apyy. dv ov apyatloper, ore 
éy aoxn 0 Adyoe hv. vi. 38. 
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which of old was sanctified, the Christ, he is called 
by me anew Song. This Word, the Christ, was 
from the beginning the cause both of our being, 
for he was in God; and of our well-being. Now 
he has appeared to men, being alone both God 
and man, the Author to us of all good ; by whom, 
being instructed how to live well, we are speeded 
onwards to eternal life.—This is the New Song— 
the manifestation, now shining forth in us, of the 
Word, who was in the beginning and before the 
beginning. The pre-existent Saviour has appeared 
nigh unto us; he who exists in the Self-Existent 
has appeared ; the Word, who was with God, has 
appeared as our teacher; the Word, by whom all 
things were made, who in the beginning, when he 
formed us, gave us life as our Maker, appearing as 
our teacher, has taught us to live well, in order 
that hereafter he may, as God, give us life eternal. 
—tfie has appeared to assist us against the serpent 
who enslaves men, binding them to stocks, and 
statues, and idols, by the wretched bond of super- 
stition—He offered salvation to the Israelites of 
old by signs and wonders in Egypt and in the 
desert; at the burning bush, and in the cloud 
which followed the Hebrews like a servant maid : 
he spoke to them by Moses, and Isaiah, and the 
whole prophetic choir.—But he speaks to us directly 
by himself. He is made man, that we may learn 
from man how man may become God. Is it not 
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then strange that God should invite us to virtue, 
and that we should slight the benefit, and put aside 
the proffered salvation ?”’ 


‘Clement afterwards inveighs in a contemptuous 
strain against the ancient oracles, and exposes the 
obscene character of the sacred rites and mysteries 
of the different deities. *He discovers in the rites 
of Bacchus an allusion to the deception practised 
by the serpent upon Eve. *He accuses the Greeks 
of a two-fold Atheism ; they refused to acknowledge 
the true God, and acknowledged as gods those who 
were not gods. *‘‘ Atheism and superstition,” he 
proceeds, ‘‘ are the extremes of ignorance. Ori- 
ginally there was a native intercourse of man with 
Heaven; but erroneous opinions have withdrawn 
him, the offspring of Heaven, from heavenly con- 
verse, and prostrating him on the earth, have caused 
him to attach himself to earthly creatures, and to 
invent seven kinds of idolatry. * He has deified 
the heavenly bodies ; the fruits of the earth, hence 
Ceres, Bacchus; the punishments inflicted on evil 
deeds, hence the Furies ; the passions and affections, 
hence Hope, Fear; the incidents of life, hence 

+'C. 2. 


2 € 


érododvLovrec Evay, Evay éxeivny €¢ fv  mAayn zapn- 
KodovOnce. Kai onpetoy dpyiwy Baxyixoy ogee Eore TETEhEGpEVOC. 
avrixa your Kara Tijy dkp>y Toy “EGpaiwy gwrvjy, TO Ovopa TO 
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Fate, Justice ; the twelve Gods, whose origin is de- 
scribed by Hesiod ; the Benefactors of mankind.” 


* Clement proceeds to describe the flagitious 
amours ascribed by the Gentiles to their gods. He 
inveighs against the public games: and?’ points 
out the blood-thirsty character of the demons, who 
delighted in combats of gladiators, in war, in 
human sacrifices, being in respect of benevolence 
and kindness inferior to man. °* He describes the 
progress of idolatry, and enumerates the places 
where many of the deities, worshipped by the 
Gentiles, were buried. + Before the arts of sculp- 
ture and carving were known, men worshipped 
rude symbols, a sword, a stone, a column. After- 
wards statues were erected, of which Clement 
mentions the most celebrated, together with the 
names of the artists who made them. °*‘‘ The 
makers of gods,” he continues, ‘‘ worship not, as 
far as I can understand, gods and demons, but 
earth and art, of which the images are composed. 
For the image is in truth dead matter, formed by 
the hand of the artificer. But our God, the only 
true God, is not an object of sense, made out of 
matter: he is comprehended by the understand- 
ing. ° Alas for your impiety. You bury, as 
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much as lies in your power, the pure essence ; and 
hide in tombs that which is uncontaminated and 
holy, robbing that which is divine of its true 
essence. Why do you thus give the honour due 
to God to those who are no gods? Why, leaving 
heaven, do you honour earth? For what are gold, 
and silver, and adamant, and iron, and brass, and 
ivory, and precious stones, but earth, and from the 
earth? Are not all these objects which you behold 
the offspring of our mother, the earth? Why, vain 
and foolish men, blaspheming the celestial abode, 
do you drag down piety to the ground, forming 
to yourselves earthly gods? and following these 
created things in preference to the uncreated God, 
immerse yourselves in thickest darkness ’—The 
Parian stone is beautiful, but is not Neptune: 
the ivory is beautiful, but is not Olympian Jove. 
Matter always stands in need of art: but God 
needs nothing. Art comes forth, and matter puts 
on a form: the costliness of the substance makes 
it convertible to the purposes of gain ; but the form 
alone renders it an object of veneration. Your 
statue is gold, or wood, or stone, or earth ; if you 
consider its origin, it received its form from the 
workman. I have learned to tread upon the 
earth, not to adore it: nor is it lawful for me to 
trust the hopes of my soul to things without a 
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Again '.—We are they who bear about the 
image of God in this living and moving statue, 
man—the image which dwells with us: our coun- 
sellor, our companion both abroad and at home, 
who suffers with us, who suffers for us. We are 
dedicated to God for Christ’s sake. We are?’ the 
chosen race, the royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people ; we who once were not a people, but 
are now the people of God ; we, who according to * 
John, are not from below, but have learned every 
thing from him who came from above; we who 
comprehend the dispensation of God, and are 
trained to walk in newness of life.-—* Some, in- 
stead of God, adore the workmanship of God, the 
sun, the moon, and starry choir, absurdly taking 
for gods what are only the instruments whereby 
to measure time (ra opyava TOU xeovov).— Human 
art forms houses, and ships, and cities, and pic- 
tures ; but how can | declare the works of God ? 
Behold the universe : it is his work ; the heavens, 
and the sun, and angels, and men, are the works 
of his fingers. How great is the power of God! 
His mere volition is the creation of the world: for 
God alone created it, since he alone is truly God. 
He creates by his mere will, and the effects follow 
upon his mere volition. Herein consists the error 
of the philosophers, who rightly admit that man 
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is made for the contemplation of heaven, yet 
worship the heavenly bodies, which are objects of 
sight; for though the heavenly bodies are not 
the works of man, they were created for man. 
Adore not then the sun, but raise your affections 
to Him who made the sun; deify not the universe, 
but seek the Creator of the universe. Divine 
wisdom is left as the only refuge of him who 
would reach the gates of salvation; thence pro- 
ceeding, as from a sacred asylum, man hastens 
to salvation, no longer liable to be led astray by 


demons.” 


‘ Clement proceeds to enumerate the opinions 
of the philosophers respecting the gods, and the 
first principles of things. Having pointed out 
their errors, he says, *‘‘ I long for the Lord of 
spirits, the Lord of fire; I seek not the works of 
God, but the Creator of the world, the God who 
gives light to the sun. But whom must I take 
as the assistant of my search? Perhaps you will 
say, Plato. Where then, O Plato, must we seek 
for God? You answer, that it is difficult to dis- 
cover the Father and Maker of the universe ; and, 
when we have discovered, impossible to declare 
him to all. Why so? He is ineffable. You say 
well, O Plato ; you almost touch the truth. But do 
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not faint ; take up with me the inquiry concerning 
the good (rayafov) : for a certain Divine eflluence 
distils upon all men, but chiefly upon those who 
employ themselves in rational inquiries ; on which 
account they confess, even against their will, that 
there is one God, imperishable, uncreated.—' You 
say yourself that all things are around the King of 
all things, and that he is the cause of all. Who 
then is the King of all things? God, the measure 
of the truth of things. As things measured are 
comprehended by the measure, so the truth is 
measured and comprehended by comprehending 
God.— Even the poets, the dealers in fiction, 
have approached the truth in speaking of the 
gods.”’ 


* From the consideration of the opinions of the 
heathen philosophers, Clement proceeds to the 
descriptions of the Deity given by the prophets, 
taking his first instance from the Sibyl. He* 
then exclaims, ‘‘O the exceeding love towards 
man! God speaks to us, not as a master to his 
scholars,—not as a lord to his servants,—not as 
God to men: but he gently admonishes us as a 
father his children. Moses confessed that he was 
afraid and trembled, when he heard only con- 
cerning the Word. Do you not fear, when you 
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actually hear the Divine Word? Do you feel no 
deep anxiety? Do you not at the same time 
fear, and hasten to learn, that is, hasten to salva- 
tion, dreading the wrath, loving the grace, emu- 
lously seeking the hope, that you may avoid the 
judgment? Come, come, O you, my youthful 
charge ; for unless you again become as children, 
and are born again, as the Scripture says, you 
cannot receive the really existing Father, or enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” 


’Clement’s account of the progress of the con- 
vert is, that he is introduced by faith, taught by 
experience, instructed by Scripture, which says, 
‘* Come, O children, listen to me: I will teach you 
the fear of the Lord. Then, as if addressing those 
who have already believed, it adds, What man is 
he who wishes for life, who longs to see good days? 
We, we will answer, the worshippers of the good 
(rayafov), the followers of that which is good. 
Hear, ye who are afar off, and ye who are near. 
The Word is concealed from no one. He is a com- 
mon light; he shines on all; there is no darkness 
in the Word. Let us hasten to salvation,—let us 
hasten to the Regeneration ® ; though we are many, 
let us hasten to be united in one love according to 
the union of the indivisible (novaékne) Essence. 
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Let us, who have received good, hasten; let us in 
turn follow after unity, seeking the good Indivisible 
(uovada). The union out of many, which out of 
discord and division receives a Divine harmony, 
becomes one concord, following one leader of the 
chorus and teacher, the Word ; reposing on truth 
itself, saying Abba, Father: God favourably accepts 
this true voice, when for the first time he hears it 
from his children.” 


Clement ' next supposes a heathen to object, that 
it is not creditable to subvert the customs handed 
down to us by our forefathers. ‘‘ Yet,” he replies, 
“‘you forsake the kind of food with which the 
nurse supplied you in your infancy. You increase 
or diminish your paternal inheritance, and do not 
preserve it exactly as you received it—Why then 
should you not forsake a custom wicked and dis- 
turbed by passions (gurabic), and godless? and even 
though your fathers should take it amiss, why 
should you not turn to the truth, and seek the 
truly existing Father, and reject custom as a 
deadly poison ? for this is the most glorious of our 
undertakings to show you that piety has been hated 
through madness and this thrice miserable custom. 
So great a good, than which a greater has not 
been given by God to the human race, would not 
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have been hated and rejected, if hurried away by 
custom, and stopping your ears against us, you 
had not avoided our discourses, tossing the reins 
like hard-necked horses, and biting the bit; and 
if, desiring to cast us off who are the guides of 
your life, and borne headlong by folly to the pre- 
cipices of destruction, you had not deemed the 
Holy Word of God accursed.—' God gives life : but 
wicked custom, after our departure hence, brings 
fruitless repentance, accompanied by punishment. 
Even a fool learns by experience, that supersti- 
tion destroys, and piety saves. Look at those who 
are in the service of idols, with matted hair, with 
torn and squalid garments, never washed, with nails 
of enormous length like wild beasts, many of them 
emasculated, effectually showing that the groves 
of the idols are sepulchres or prisons. These men 
appear to me to mourn, not to worship the gods; 
undergoing sufferings, of which the effect is rather 
to excite pity than to evince piety. Yet seeing 
this, you still are blind, and look not up to the 
Master and Lord of the universe; or take refuge 
from these prisons here below in the pity which is 
from above.— Let us not be enslaved, or like 
unto swine: but like legitimate children of the 
light, let us look upwards to the light, least the 
Lord should prove us to be spurious, as the sun 
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proves the eagles. Let us then repent, and pass 
over from ignorance to knowledge; from folly to 
wisdom ; from intemperance to temperance ; from 
unrighteousness to righteousness ; from ungodliness 
to God. To be a deserter ¢o God is an honourable 
hazard. The lovers of righteousness, who follow 
after eternal salvation, have many other good things 
to enjoy—those especially to which God alludes, 
speaking through Isaiah, there is an inheritance for 
the servants of the Lord: a fair and lovely inhe- 
ritance: not gold, not silver, not raiment, which 
the moth corrupts, not earthly things, which the 
thief breaks through to steal; but that treasure 
of salvation, to which we ought to hasten, becom- 
ing ‘lovers of the Word.—* You have received, 
O man, the Divine promise of grace: you have 
heard the opposite threat of punishment. By these 
the Lord saves, disciplining man by fear and 
grace. Why do we delay? Why do we not 
avoid the punishment? Why do we not receive 
the gift? Why do we not choose the better part, 
taking God instead of the evil one? Wisdom 
instead of idolatry? Life instead of death ?— 
Behold, he says, I have placed before your face 
death and life. The Lord proves you that you 
may choose life: as a father, he counsels you to 
obey God. If ye hearken to me and are willing, 
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ye shall eat the good of the land. Grace follows 
obedience. But if ye will not hearken or be 
willing, the sword and fire shall devour you. Judg- 
ment follows disobedience. The mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it : the law of truth, the Word of 
the Lord.” 


Still inveighing against custom, Clement says’, 
that custom induces men to drink to excess, to com- 
mit injuries, to deify dead men, to worship idols. — 
‘‘But though the artisan can make an idol, * he 
has never made a breathing image, or formed soft 
flesh out of earth. Who liquified the marrow ? 
who hardened the bones ? who extended the nerves ? 
who inflated the veins? who infused blood into 
them ? who stretched the skin around them? who 
made the eye to see? who breathed a soul into the 
body ? who freely gave righteousness? who has 
promised immortality ? The Creator of all things 
alone, the Supreme Artisan, made man a living 
image ; but your Olympian Jove, the image of an 
image, far differing from the truth, is the dumb 
work of Attic hands. The image of God is his 
Word : the legitimate Son of Intelligence, the 
Divine Word, the original Light of light; and the 
image of the Word is the true man, the mind which 


is in man, who on this account is said to be made 
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in the image and likeness of God, being assimilated 
to the Divine Word (or Reason) by the understand- 
ing in his heart, and therefore rational. But the 
earthly image of the visible man, the man sprung 
from the earth, the resemblance of man, appears as 
it were a momentary impression, (Zxuayetov), far re- 
moved from the truth.—' He who has never heard 
the Word may urge ignorance in excuse of his 
error ; but with respect to him who, having heard, 
is deliberately disobedient, his knowledge will be 
injurious to him, because it will convict him of 
having rejected that which is best. Man is born 
to hold intercourse with God. As we apply ani- 
mals to the uses for which they were naturally 
designed, so we invite man, who was made for the 
contemplation of heaven, who is indeed a heavenly 
plant, to the knowledge of God. Let him perform 
the duties of his earthly calling, whatever they may 
be, but perform them in subordination to his duty 
towards God. What is it but custom, which causes 
men to worship stones, to expend their wealth and 
even life on matter? Enslaved by it, they become 
unable to take compassion on themselves, and 
unfitted to obey these who would take compassion 
on them, and voluntarily go on to destruction, even 
to their latest breath. Custom induces men to 
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deify stones, and the phenomena of nature, and 
the elements, and the heavenly bodies, and the 
passions and actions of men, and their bodily 
affections.—But' when a certain providence of 
Divine power clearly appears around us, why do 
we refuse to confess that God, who alone is God ?— 
The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. 
While then we luxuriate in that which is his, how 
dare we to be ignorant of the master? Quit my 
earth, the Lord will say to you; touch not the 
water, which I cause to spring up, or the fruits 
which I plant; pay back the price of your suste- 
nance to God ; recognize your master ; you are the 
peculiar workmanship of God; how can his property 
be justly alienated? for that which is alienated, 
being deprived of its proper owner, (ocrepduevov 
tne oikaorntoc) is deprived of truth.—* Blinded by 
your folly, you think that God speaks by a crow or 
a jackdaw ; you honour a crowas the messenger of 
God ; but persecute and strive to kill the man of 
God, who does not caw or chatter, but speaks 
rationally, and instructs lovingly, and calls you to 
righteousness. You neither receive the grace, nor 
dread the punishment from above ; for you believe 
not God, nor understand his power. His hatred of 
wickedness is as incomprehensible as his love to 
man is ineffable. His anger prepares punish- 
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ment for sin: his love to man benefits, in order 
to lead man to repentance. Most pitiable is 
the state of him who is deprived of Divine 
assistance. The blindness of the eyes and the 
deafness of the ears are the most grievous of 
the calamities inflicted by the evil one; the one 
deprives us of the sight of heaven, the other of 
Divine instruction. But you, maimed as it were 
with respect to the truth, blind as to your mind, 
deaf as to your understanding, neither grieve, nor 
feel indignant, nor desire to see the heavens and 
the Maker of the heavens, nor strive to hear and 
to understand the Creator and Father of all things, 
nor apply your choice to salvation. No obstacle 
stands in the way of him who hastens to the 
knowledge of God: neither want of offspring, nor 
poverty, nor obscurity of station, nor want of 
possessions ; nor would any one take brass or iron 
in exchange for true knowledge: this he rightly 
prefers to all things. Christ is under all circum- 
stances a Saviour; for he who is an imitator of 
the Just One has few wants, because he is a lover 
of him who has no wants, laying up a treasure of 
blessedness, not in others, but in himself and God, 
where there is neither moth, nor robber, nor 
pirate, but the eternal Giver of good.—' Believe, 
O man, in man and God: believe, O man, in him 
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who suffered and is adored, the living God. Be- 
lieve, O servants, in him who ‘died. All men, 
believe in him who alone is God of all. Believe, 
and receive salvation as your reward. Seek ye 
the Lord, and your soul shall live. He who seeks 
God, is active about his own salvation. Have you 
found God? You have life. Let us then seek him 
that we may live. The reward of the discovery is 
life in the presence of God.” Still urging the Gen- 
tiles to abandon their idolatrous and vicious prac- 
tices, 'Clement says, ‘‘ Let the Athenian follow 
the laws of Solon ; the Argive, those of Phoroneus : 
the Spartan, those of Lycurgus: but if you enrol 
yourself among the citizens of God, heaven is your 
country, and God your law-giver. And what are 
his laws? Thou shalt not murder; thou shalt not 
commit adultery, &c. But besides these laws, 
there are others perfective of them, rational and 
holy laws, written upon the very heart. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. To him who smites thee 
on one cheek, turn the other. Thou shalt not covet. 
Clement ” proceeds to ascribe the rapid success of 
the gospel to the superintending providence of 
God. ‘‘ The Divine power, shining upon the 
earth, has with celerity not to be surpassed and 
benevolence easy of access, filled the universe 
with the seed of salvation. For without the pro- 
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vidence of God, the Lord could not have accom- 
plished so great a work in so short a time—the 
Lord, who was despised as to his outward appear- 
ance, but worshipped in act, the Expiator, the 
Saviour, the mild (ueAiyioc), the Divine Word, 
manifested as truly God, equalled to the Lord of 
all; for he was his Son, and the Word was in God ; 
neither disbelieved when he was first announced, 
nor unknown when, taking the * person of man and 
formed in the flesh, he acted the drama of man’s 
salvation. He was a true combatant, and com- 
bated in conjunction with the creature ; and being 
most rapidly diffused throughout all mankind, 
rising more swiftly than the sun according to his 
Father’s will, he caused God to shine upon us: 
proving whence he was and who he was, by what 
he taught and did—the Bearer of Peace—the 
Reconciler—the Word our Saviour—a fountain 
giving life and peace, poured over the whole face 
of the earth—through whom, so to speak, the 
universe has become a sea of good.”’ 


*Clement proceeds to magnify the goodness of 
God, first in placing man in paradise, and then in 
restoring him to liberty, after he had fallen, and 
by his disobedience brought himself under the 
dominion of sin. He interprets the history of the 
Fall allegorically, saying, that by the serpent is 
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meant pleasure. Speaking of the assumption of 
human flesh by Christ, in order to redeem man, 
he calls it a Divine mystery, and exclaims, “‘ O 
mystical wonder! the Lord stooped down, and 
man arose; and he who fell from paradise receives 
a greater reward of obedience, even heaven. 
Since then the Word himself came to us from 
heaven, we ought not, idly busy, to go for human 
instruction to Athens, or any other part of Greece, 
or to Ionia. For if he is our teacher, who has 
filled all things with holy powers, creation, sal- 
vation, benefits, laws, prophecy, doctrine, our 
teacher instructs every where, and the Word 
has made the whole world, Athens, and Greece. 
Surely you will not believe the poetic fable, that 
the Cretan Minos was the boon companion of Jove ; 
yet disbelieve us who have become the disciples of 
God, and embraced the true wisdom, at which the 
greatest philosophers scarcely hinted, but which 
the disciples of Christ comprehend and proclaim. 
Human philosophy deals in particular precepts: it 
inquires whether men should marry, or engage in 
public affairs, or beget children ; but Divine phi- 
losophy extends to the whole life of man, to every 
season and circumstance, and looks to the accom- 
plishment of one object, the attainment of ever- 
lasting life.” 


After a glowing description of the light which 
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the Word has shed on mankind, Clement exhorts 
all men to break out into the following strain of 
thanksgiving: ' ‘‘ Hail, O light: for light has 
shone upon us from heaven, upon us who were 
buried in darkness, and shut up in the shadow of 
death—light purer than the sun, sweeter than our 
present life. That light is eternal life ; and what- 
soever partakes of it, lives. But the night avoids 
the light: and setting through fear, gives way to 
the day of the Lord. All things have become 
light, never again to set, and the setting has be- 
lieved in the rising. This is the new creation. 
For the Son of righteousness, visiting all things in 
his career, comes alike to all mankind, imitating 
the Father, who causes his sun to rise, and the dew 
of truth to fall on all men. He has brought the 
setting to the rising; and crucifying death, has 
raised up life: and snatching man from destruc- 
tion, has elevated him into the air, transplanting 
corruption into incorruption, and converting earth 
into heaven.” 


From the consideration of the benefits, temporal 
and spiritual, conferred by God on man, Clement 
infers the necessity of believing in him. ‘‘ God,” 
* he says, ‘‘ asks only faith in return: and do we 
refuse it? * The Word, revealing the truth, has 
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shown to man the great salvation, that either 
repenting he may be saved, or disobeying he may 
be judged. This is the preaching of righteousness ; 
good tidings to the obedient, judgment to the 
disobedient. The loud-sounding trumpet calls 
together the soldiers, and denounces war. Shall 
not Christ then, breathing forth a peaceful strain 
to the very extremities of the earth, collect his 
peaceful army? O man, by his blood and his word, 
he has collected a bloodless army, and entrusted 
the kingdom of heaven to its care. The trumpet 
of Christ is his gospel; he has sounded it, and we 
have heard.— The imitation of God consists in 
paying him holy worship: and we best worship by 
imitating him. Then do men possess heavenly 
and Divine love, when that which is truly fair, 
kindled by the Divine Word, shines forth in the 
soul. Have but a right will, and yon have life; 
they are necessarily yoked together.—Christ freely 
offers you life: and who is Christ? The Word of 
truth, the Word of incorruption, who regenerates 
man, who leads him back to the truth, who is the 
centre (70 Kévrpov) of salvation, who drives away 
corruption, who expels death, who builds up a 
temple in men, that he may place God in them. 
Purify the temple ; cast pleasure and sloth, like a 
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vate the fruits of temperance, and dedicate yourself, 
as an offering of first-fruits to God, that not only 
the work, but also the grace, may be his. It is 
fitting that he who is the disciple of Christ, should 
both appear worthy of the kingdom, and should 
be pronounced worthy of it.” 


> 


**Let' us then,’ continues Clement, ‘‘ shun 
custom: let us shun it as a dangerous headland, 
or the threats of Charybdis, or the fabled Sirens : 
it strangles man, it turns him aside from the truth ; 
it leads him away from life; it is a snare, an 
abyss, apit.”” After comparing the danger arising 
to man from the seductions of pleasure to the temp- 
tation of Ulysses by the Sirens, and running a 
parallel between the mysteries of Bacchus and the 
doctrines of Christ, he exclaims’, ‘‘O the truly 
sacred Mysteries! O the pure light! Iam led by 
the light of the torch to the view of Heaven and of 
God; I become holy by initiation. The Lord is 
the hierophant, who leading the candidate for 
initiation to the light, seals him, and presents the 
believer to the Father to be preserved for ever. 
These are the orgies of my mysteries; if thou 
wilt, be thou also initiated, and thou shalt join in 
the dance with the angels around the uncreated, 
and imperishable, and only true God, the Word 
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of God joining in the strain. He, the eternal 
Jesus, the one great High Priest of the one God 
and Father, prays for men, exhorts men. Hear, 
he says, ye innumerable tribes, or rather all who 
are endowed with reason, Barbarians and Greeks. 
I call the whole human race, whose Creator I am 
by the will of the Father; come to me, to be ar- 
rayed under one God, and the one Word of God ; 
be not content merely to excel irrational animals 
by the possession of reason. To you alone of all 
mortal beings I give immortality. I wish to make 
you partakers of this grace ; to confer upon you a 
benefit entire in all its parts—incorruption. I 
freely give you the Word, the knowledge of God : 
I freely give you my whole self. This I am; this 
God wills; this is the musical concent, the har- 
mony of the Father; this is the Son, Christ, the 
Word of God, the arm of the Lord, the power of 
the Universe, the will of the Father; of which 
things there were formerly images, but not all re- 
semblances. I wish to guide you to the original, 
that you may all become like tome. I will anoint 
you with the ointment of Faith, through which 
you cast off corruption. I will show you the naked 
form of righteousness, through which you ascend 
to God. Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.—This' is the 
counsel of the Word, not to hesitate whether it is 
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better to be sane or insane; but laying fast hold 
upon the truth, to follow God with all our might, 
in soberness of mind, and to deem all things his, 
as they are; having learned, moreover, that we 
are the fairest of his possessions, let us commit 
ourselves to God, and loving the Lord God, esteem 
this our business through the whole of life. If 
friends have all things in common, and man is the 
friend of God (and he is the friend, through the 
mediation of the Word), all things belong to 
man, because all things belong to God; and 
all things are common to both the friends, God 
and man. It remains then to pronounce the 
pious Christian alone rich, and wise, and noble ; 
and in this respect to call and believe him the 
image and likeness of God ; because he has been 
made just and holy, and wise by Jesus Christ, and 
so far like even to God.” Clement says in con- 
clusion, ‘‘I have placed before you Judgment and 
Grace: doubt not which is the better; for life 
must not be compared with destruction.” 


The foregoing sketch of the Hortatory Address 
to the Gentiles, will sufficiently confirm the cha- 
racter given by Jerome of the writings of Cle- 
ment. The work bespeaks a familiar acquaintance 
with the Scriptures and with profane literature. 
He, however, who shall open it with the expec- 
tation of finding a systematic exposition either 
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of the evidences or doctrines of Christianity, 
will be greatly disappointed. In order justly to 
appreciate its merits, we must carry ourselves back 
to the times in which it was written, and endeavour 
to obtain a correct notion of the moral and reli- 
gious condition of the Gentile world—of the modes 
of thinking and reasoning then prevalent. I have 
said ' elsewhere, that we ought to give the Fathers 
credit for knowing what arguments were best cal- 
culated to affect the minds of those whom they were 
addressing. It was unnecessary for them to esta- 
blish by a long train of reasoning, the probability 
that a revelation may be made from Heaven to 
man ; or to prove the credibility of miracles. Some 
few philosophers might altogether deny the exist- 
ence of the gods; others, admitting their exist- 
ence, might deny that they interfered in the con- 
cerns of men; but the majority, both of the learned 
and unlearned, were fixed in the belief that the 
Deity exercised an immediate control over the 
human race, and consequently felt no pre-disposi- 
tion to reject that which purported to be a com- 
munication of his Will. They would rather en- 
quire of him who professed to be the bearer of such 
a communication, as the Athenians did of St. 
Paul, what is this new doctrine whereof thou speak- 
est 2 and would judge of its pretensions to a Di- 


1 In my work on Tertullian, p. 136. 
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vine origin, not by external evidence, but by what 
it taught and enjoined. Accustomed as they were 
to regard the various systems proposed by the 
teachers of philosophy, as matters of curious spe- 
culation, designed to exercise the understanding, 
not to influence the conduct, the chief difficulty of 
the advocate of Christianity was to prevent them 
from treating it with the same levity ; and to induce 
them to view it in its true light, as a revelation 
declaring truths of the highest practical import- 
ance—truths which they could not disregard with- 
out endangering their dearest interests. 


The point, therefore, at which Clement aims in 
his Hortatory Address, is to show the infinite su- 
periority of the Gospel to the religious systems, if 
systems they could be called, and to the philosophy 
of the Gentile world. With respect to the former 
his task was easy. He had only to contrast the 
objects of Christian and Heathen worship—the 
all-powerful, all-wise, all-perfect God, to whom 
the Christian bowed the knee, with the frail and 
vicious, and monstrous deities with which Poly- 
theism had filled the Universe. He had only to 
contrast the pure and spiritual service which the 
Gospel enjoined, with the impure and sensual and 
degrading rites by which the Heathen strove to 
propitiate their deities. It is true that idolatry 
possessed in the corruption of human nature, a 
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stronghold from which it could with difficulty be 
dislodged ; it retained men under its dominion by 
the gratifications which it offered to their licentious 
appetites; but it was indefensible by argument. 
Its advocates, when pressed, could only plead 
prescription in its behalf; could only allege the 
authority of their forefathers, and declaim on the 
discredit of forsaking, for a religion which was the 
growth of yesterday, opmions, and usages, and 
rites which had been handed down to them from 
the remotest antiquity. Hence it was that the 
early apologists of Christianity employed so much 
labour in proving the superior antiquity of Moses, 
and in showing that the Gentile philosophers were 
indebted to his writings for whatever their own 
contained, in any degree approximating to the 
truth, concerning the Divine Nature or the obliga- 
tions of morality. They wished to convince the 
defenders of Heathenism that, even on the ground 
of antiquity, Christianity was entitled to the pre- 
ference. 


The professed aim of Gentile philosophy was to 
accomplish the amelioration of human nature ; to 
render man superior both to external circumstances 
and to his own appetites and passions, by placing 
before him a model of perfect virtue, of which he 
was never to lose sight, and to which he was to 
conform his whole life and conversation. The 
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philosopher failed to effect his object, because 
he was alike ignorant of the true source of moral 
obligation, and of the true standard of moral ex- 
cellence ; and because he could supply no adequate 
sanctions to ensure obedience to his injunctions. 
The main design of the Hortatory Address is to 
show that the Gospel possessed the requisites in 
which philosophy was deficient. It proceeded from 
the one true God, to whose superintending Provi- 
dence alone its rapid progress could be ascribed. 
The bearer of the revelation was the Son of God— 
“<1 the Word, who is the sun of the soul, by whom 
alone, rising in the inmost recesses of the understand- 
ing, the eye of the understanding is enlightened. 
* From this divine fountain of light some rays had 
flowed even to the Greeks, who had thereby been en- 
abled to discover faint traces of the truth. But the 
Word himself has now appeared in the form of man to 
be our teacher ; and the sanctions by which he con- 
firms his precepts are the most powerful which can be 
proposed to a rational being—an eternity of happiness 
to the obedient, of misery to the disobedient.” 


Man, according to Clement, was created in the 
image of God, and was designed to enjoy the Di- 
vine intercourse ; but seduced into disobedience, 
he forfeited these high privileges. The Word de- 


1 jix. 26, 2 Ixiv. 8. 
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scended upon earth to replace him in the situation 
from which he had fallen; to enable him to fulfil 
the purposes of his being, by exercising himself in 
the contemplation, and aspiring to the knowledge 
of God. He then, who lends a willing ear to the 
message of the Word, reconciled to God by the 
mediation of Christ, and transformed by the Holy 
Spirit of God, continually advances in righteous- 
ness, wherein his resemblance to God consists ; so 
that he becomes the friend of God and like unto 
God ; nay, he is as it were made God; for piety, 
‘according to Clement, raises the human nature 
to Divine. 


The purifying and sanctifying influence of the 
Gospel is the theme to which Clement continually 
recurs. In enlarging upon it, he expresses him- 
self with an energy and fervour which, in the opi- 
nion of the pious Christian, will compensate many 
offences against good taste and many defects in 
reasoning. The character under which he delights 
to contemplate Christ is that of the restorer of man 
to original purity, of the Creator of man anew in 
righteousness and holiness. If he touches upon 


1"Tya 6) Kai ov rapa dvOpwrov pabnc, 7H wore Apa avOpwrog 
vyévnrat Oedc. Vul. 81. roy Kai povoy dreckdoa Kar déiay duvdpe- 
voy avOpwrov O«@, LXXxI. 26. Ta teporowdvTa Kai Deorowdvra 
yoappara. 32. Oeorowy rov avOpwrov, Lxxxvill. 33. Kal? ijv 
éxOcovpevor. P. 1.1. c. 12. civi. 33. eLopowovpevor TO Oem. CLVIL. 24, 
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the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, it is chiefly 
to point out the motives which they supply to in- 
creased exertions in well-doing. If his subject 
leads him to mention the miraculous acts by which 
Christ, during his residence on earth, gave proof 
of his Divine mission, Clement instantly reverts to 
the spiritual miracles which were to be accom- 
plished by the preaching of the Word, in removing 
the film from the mental eye—in opening the ear 
of the understanding to the reception of Divine 
truth—in raising the morally lame and impotent 
from the ground, and enabling them so to run 
that they may obtain the prize of salvation. This 
may be said to be neither a systematic nor a com- 
plete, but it cannot justly be called a low or un- 
worthy view of the Gospel dispensation. It gives 
birth to lofty and exalted notions of the purposes 
of our being: it is indeed an expansion of our 
blessed Lord’s injunction, Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue design of Clement in the Hortatory Ad- 
dress was to convert those whom he was address- 
ing from Heathenism to Christianity. His design 
in the Pedagogue, the work which we shall next 
proceed to examine, was to instruct the new con- 
vert how to regulate his future conduct. The 
duties of a Christian have usually been divided into 
two classes, his religious and his moral duties ; those 
of which God is directly, and those of which he is 
indirectly the object; for as God is the author of 
the relations, out of which our obligations to our 
neighbours arise, in fulfilling our duty towards 
our neighbour, we at the same time fulfil our duty 
towards God. From this division of our duties it 
is evident that we are liable to fall into two oppo- 
site errors. We may err by allowing ourselves to 
be entirely engrossed by the relation in which we 
stand to God ; to be entirely absorbed in meditation 
on the Divine perfections, and in anticipating the 
happiness of a glorified state. Giving ourselves 
up to the guidance of our imagination, we may 
fancy that we are already separated from all con- 
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nection with the earth, and raised far above all 
human ties and obligations. We may err, on the 
other hand, and it is anerror of far more frequent 
occurrence, by giving our attention exclusively to 
the duties arising out of the relations in which we 
stand to our fellow-creatures, and fulfilling them 
from motives wholly unconnected with any regard 
to the will of the Author of those relations. The 
Gospel supplies a preservative from both these errors. 
Assuming the existence of the relations in which 
we stand to God, it makes them the foundation of 
moral obligation ; and thus enforces the necessity 
of active virtue by teaching us to refer our whole 
behaviour to the will of God. But it contents 
itself with pointing out generally the frame and 
temper of mind, which the Christian ought to 
acquire ; it does not descend into particulars: it 
does not teach morality systematically. Clement 
was not insensible to this peculiarity in the gospel ; 
on the contrary, ‘he derived from it an argument 
in proof of the superiority of Christianity to Gentile 
philosophy ; the latter, he said, dealt in particular 
precepts ; the former regulated the springs of ac- 
tion, the thoughts and affections of the heart. Yet 
in his Pedagogue, written in order to fill up as it 
were the outline of the Christian character sketched 
in the gospel, he has himself descended into the 


1 See p. 30. 
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minutest details of human conduct, and given 
rules for the direction of the convert in the common 
transactions of daily life. 


Clement begins with stating, that in man 
three things are to be considered, moral’ prinei- 
ples, actions, passions or affections. His Hortatory 
Address had treated of principles, guidimg the 
heathen to piety, and laying as it were the keel 
on which the vessel of faith was to be built. The 
discourse, which regulates actions, must be of a 
preceptive : that which regulates the passions of a 
suasory character. ‘‘ Yet itis thesame Word, who 
now by exhortation, now by precept, now by 
persuasion, rescues man from the dominion of 
worldly habit, and leads him to the salvation 


1 70ar, zpatewy, rabov. It is evident that in this threefold 
division, Clement means to refer to his three works: The Hor- 
tatory Address, which had in view the conversion of the Gentile 
to Christianity, and the formation of right principles in him; 
the Paedagogue, which was designed to regulate the practice of 
the convert, and to fit him to receive the instruction conveyed 
in the Stromata, (radaywyotrroc év Beg TOU NOyou Ti dvOpuTwY 
doQévecay azo trav aicOnrey éxi ry vonoy. P. L. 1. c. 12. 
cecciv. 3.) which were to carry him onward to perfection, to make 
him perfect in knowledge,—in other words, to make him the 
true Gnostic. See xcix.5. The design of the Pzdagogue is 
thus stated by Clement: @0acac éé 6 Marcaywryoe tpiv, ev Torok 
Crarpovpevoc [2idow, Thy eK Taidwy dywyhy TE Kal TpogHy 
mapéoTnoe, Touréoriv, & KaTnXicEwc cuvavtovoay 7H wloree 
roNtreiay Kai tporapackevaLovaay roic cic dvdpac Eyypapopevorc 
évagetoy Tiy WuyXIV, Eig EXLOTH UNC YYWOTLKTC rapacoxyny. S. L. 6. 
pecxxxvi. 7. See also pccixxvi. 19. 
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which is of faith in God. When the heavenly 
guide, the Word, calls men to salvation, the 
name of Hortatory then peculiarly belongs to him. 
But when, proceeding onward, he assumes at once 
the healing and preceptive character, we then give 
him the appropriate name of Pzdagogue ; his 
object being’ practical, not methodical or doc- 
trinal—to ameliorate, not to instruct the soul—to 
point the way to soberness of living, not to know- 
ledge. The same Word is doubtless occasionally 
a teacher, but not in the present instance; for 
when he is a teacher, he is employed in the 
explication of doctrines ; but the Pedagogue, being 
practical, having first directed us to the formation 
of moral principles, then exhorts us to the per- 
formance gf that which is right, delivering pure 
precepts, and holding up the images of former 
errors to those who come after. Both modes 
are most useful: the preceptive to produce obe- 
dience ; while that which places images before us 
operates in a twofold manner; it induces us to 
imitate the good, and to avoid the evil. The cure of 


* See C. 3. cu. 31. L..2. ¢. 9. coxv. 25. dd e&éSny yao 
Tov Tatdaywytkov TOTOV, 70 CLdackadeKOY Eidog TapELcaywy. It 
is evident from this passage that by the édackxadsxdy eicoc, 
Clement meant instruction in the mystical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, the knowledge of which was essential to the true Gnostic. 
See also L. 1. c. 3. cit. 30. L. 3. ¢. 11. ccciv. 5. dca peév ob 
oixot k. r. €. cccix. 30. S. L. 1. ccocxnu. 38. d@AX’ 6 vode ye row 
TpogyrtKov Kai TOU CrdackadiKod wvEvparTo? K. T. é. 
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the passions is effected by the persuasive power of 
these images, the Pedagogue strengthening the 
soul, and preparing the sick by benevolent pre- 
cepts, as it were by gentle medicines, for the 
perfect knowledge of the truth. Health comes 
through the application of remedies; knowledge 
through instruction. Man must be restored to 
perfect health, before he can enter upon the course 
of doctrinal instruction.—The diseased soul first 
needs the Peedagogue to heal its passions ; then the 
teacher, to purify it and render it meet for know- 
ledge. Such is the ceconomy of the benevolent 
Word: he is first hortatory, then acts the part of 
the Pedagogue, lastly of a teacher.” 


Having said that the Word is the Pedagocue, 
’ Clement goes on to describe him as ‘‘ like unto 
God his Father—sinless, blameless, not subject to 
passion — pure God in the form of man—the 
minister of his Father’s will—God the Word—in 
the Father, on the right hand of the Father—God 
in the form of God. He is our spotless * exemplar; 
and our strenuous endeavour must be to bring our 
soul to a resemblance to his. But he is altogether 
exempt from human passions; the only Judge, 
because he alone is sinless; ows utmost aspiration 
must be to sin as little as possible.-—The best state 


A Bs 2 cixwy, with reference to Genesis i. 26. 
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is that of him who sins not at all; this is the 
Divine state. The second, of him who commits 
no deliberate sin ; this is peculiar to the wise man. 
The third, of him who commits few involuntary 
sins ; this is peculiar to those who are well brought 
up under the Pedagogue. The last state is that 
of him, who does not continue long in sin. The 
safety of those who are called to repentance, con- 
sists in renewing the fight against sin.—The Word 
took upon him the office of Pedagogue, in order 
that he might prevent sin.—He is the physician, 
who heals the infirmities of man.—The good 
Peedagogue, the Wisdom, the Word of the Father, 
who created man, watches over the whole of his 
workmanship. The Saviour, the all-suffiicient 
physician of man, heals both the body and soul.— 
The soul he heals by precepts and gifts of grace 
(xapiopacw); but his gifts precede his precepts. 
He begins with giving remission to us sinners: 
‘ Thy sins,’ he says, ‘ are forgiven.’—His dis- 
posing care was first employed on the external 
world, the heavens, for man’s sake: then on man, 
his greatest work.”’ 


‘<The Lord,’ Clement’ proceeds, ‘‘as God, remits 
the sins of man: as man, disciplines him so that 
he may not sin. Man is dear to God, inasmuch as 


1 JG.8- 
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he is God’s workmanship ; other beings he created 
by a command ;. but man he fashioned with his 
own hands, and breathed into him something pecu- 
liar to himself. That, therefore, which was made 
by God, and after his own image, was created by 
him, either being selected on its own account, or on 
account of something else. If on its own acccunt, 
he who is good loves that which is good ; and that 
which is called the Inspiration or breath (ve guptonua) 
of God, is the inward charm (ro @iArpov) which 
renders man dear to God. If selected on account of 
something else, God could have no other motive 
for creating him than this—that, unless he existed, 
God could not be a good Creator, or man arrive at 
the knowledge of God. For, unless man had been 
made, God would not have made that on account 
ef which man was made; and that force, which 
he possessed hidden in his will, he perfected 
through the external power of creation, receiving 
from man that which made man, (that on account 
of which man was made,) and he saw him whom 
le had (made), and that which he willed took 
effect. Nothing is impossible with God. Man, 
therefore, whom God made, was selected on his 
own account ; but that which is selected on its own 
account, belongs as it were to him by whom it is 
so selected, and is, therefore, dear to him. How, 
indeed, could man be otherwise than dear to God ? 
man, on whose accountthe Only-Begotten descended 
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from the bosom of the Father, the Word of faith, 
the superabundance of faith ?” 


Clement's reasoning is somewhat obscure; but his 
meaning seems to be, that the object of man’s crea- 
tion must either be to display the goodness of God, 
or to enable man to arrive at the knowledge of God; 
in either case, man was not created on account of 
any thing exterior to him, but on his own account. 
The conclusion is, that we must in turn love him, 
who through his love of us has become our guide 
into the best course of life ; and must live accord- 
ing to the precepts which express his will; not 
merely doing what is commanded, or avoiding 
what is forbidden, but also turning aside from some 
of the images ('cxovwv), or examples set before 
us, and imitating others, and thus performing the 
works of the Pedagogue after his likeness: so 
that we may realize the words, ‘“ in his image, 
after his likeness.” 


* Clement next shows that the Pedagogue’s in- 
structions are alike applicable to men and women. 
The feelings and habits of Gentile antiquity, might 
render it necessary for him seriously to discuss 
points on which we should deem it impossible even 
to raise a question. 


* Compare c. 1. xcvin. 20. S. L. 3. pixxu. 19, 
* C.4, Compare S. L. 4. pxc. 15. pexvit. 8. 
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Having shown who the Pedagogue is, ' Clement 
proceeds to inquire who are the zaiéec, the children. 
‘‘ We,” he answers, ‘‘ who are Christians.” He 
proves this assertion by referring to the passages in 
Scripture, in which Christians are called children, 
infants, sons, a new people, colts, lambs. ‘* Let 
it not,” *he says, ‘‘ be supposed that we are 
called children, because childhood is the age when 
the reason is not matured; nor let us ignorantly 
misinterpret the words of Christ, unless ye become 
as these children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of God. We do not, like infants, roll upon 
the ground ; or creep upon the earth as heretofore, 
like serpents, twisting (iAvotepevor f. advorapevor, a 
word expressing the motion of a snake) our whole 
body around senseless desires ; but stretching up- 
wards in thought, renouncing the world and sin, 
touching the earth lightly with our toe, so as just to 
appear to be in the world, we follow after holy wis- 
dom, which seems folly to those who are sharpened 
in craftiness. We are truly children who know God 
alone as our Father, simple, infantine, pure, lovers 
of the horn of the unicorn (worshippers of one God). 
* As the word child implies a learner, the word 
man implies an instructor; and in Scripture it is 
used to signify that which is perfect. The Lord is 
called a man on account of his being perfect in 


155, ? evi. 20. * eyni. 10. 
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righteousness: and we shall be perfected, when 
we become the church, having received Christ the 
head. Clement' puts interpretations sufficiently 
fanciful on many of the passages of Scripture which 
he quotes in order to establish his point. 


* He next combats an opinion, advanced by some 
of the Gnostic sects, that the word children was 
applied to ordinary Christians, who know as it 
were only the rudiments of Christianity, in con- 
tradistinction from themselves, the enlightened few, 
who had attained to perfect knowledge. ‘‘ On the 
contrary, immediately upon our regeneration we 
attained the perfection, for the sake of which we 
were pressing forwards ; for we were enlightened ; 
that is, enabled to know God. He who knows that 
which is perfect, is not himself imperfect.” In 
confirmation of this statement, Clement appeals 
to the circumstances which took place at the bap- 
tism of our Lord, who was perfected by lavation 
only, (he was baptized in order to fulfil all right- 
eousness,) and sanctified by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit. The *same is the case with us, to 


* eviii. 36. He discusses the etymology of the word vijzw¢, 
qu. venrioc, not vn (privative), and #xoc. In exi we find more 
than one strange application of events in the history of Isaac to 
Christ. 
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* Baptism, Clement says, is called grace (yapeopa), and illu- 
mination, and perfection, and lavation. Lavation, because by it 
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whom Christ was an example; being baptized, 
we are enlightened ; being enlightened, we receive 
the adoption of sons ; having received the adop- 
tion, we are perfected; being perfected, we are 
rendered immortal. It seems, however, that the 
perfection in baptism, of which Clement speaks, 
is not so much an actual, as a prospective per- 
fection—the commencement of a perfection to be 
hereafter accomplished. For he adds that, ‘‘ as all 
things take place as soon as God commands, so 
the completion of grace follows upon his mere will 
to confer it. He anticipates the future by the 
power of his will. Moreover, the deliverance from 
evils is the beginning of salvation. Christians then 
alone, when they first touch the boundaries of life, 
are already perfect; separated from death, they 
already live. To follow Christ is salvation. * For 
that which was made in him is life. He himself 
says, He who hears my words, and believes in him 
who sent me, has eternal life, and comes not into 
judgment, for he has passed from death to life. 


we are cleansed from our sins. Grace, because by it the penalty 
due to our sins is remitted. Illumination, because by it we 
behold that holy, saving light,—that is, we discern the Divine 
nature. Perfection, because that which is perfect needs nothing; 
and what can he need, who knows God? It is absurd to call that 
which is imperfect the grace of God. exiil. 27. 

' An allusion to John. i. 3,4. But Clement entirely alters 
the meaning of the passage by a different punctuation. See 
Potter’s Note, cxiv.4. Compare P. L. 2. c. 9. eexviii. 17. 
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Thus only to believe and to be born again is per- 
fection in life ; for God never fails in power. ‘As 
his will is an effect (goyov) and is called the uni- 
verse (kdspoc), *so also his design is the salvation 
of man, and this is called the church. He knows 
them whom he has called, whom he has saved. 
He saved them when he called them. Clement * 
compares the state of a baptized person to that of 
one who has been couched for a cataract. The 
operator does not supply light from without, but 
removes the impediment to the transmission of 
light to the pupil. So in the case of the baptized 
person, the sins which obscured the Holy Spirit 
being removed, the spiritual eye, by which alone 
we behold the Deity, becomes free and unobstructed 
and clear, the Holy Spirit flowing into it from 
heaven.—‘‘ Perhaps,” Clement proceeds, ‘‘ it may 
be said that he has not yet received the perfect 
gift: I admit it: but he is in the light, and ‘the 
darkness does not comprehend him. There is no 
intermediate state between light and darkness. 
The end is reserved to the resurrection of believers, 
of which no man can partake unless he partakes 
of the promise previously professed (of which he 
* Compare c. lv. 1. quoted in p. 17. 


2 e \ \ 7 > ~ ? , ’ \ , Bes ~— 
ovTwe Kat TO PovAnpa aiTov avOpwrwr éorl cwrnpia, Kai ToUTO 
i — ’ , , a) 
éxkAnola KeKAnTat’ oiCey obY OC KEKANKEY, OVE TETWKEY. KEXANKEV CE 
, aN > A , 
aa kai céowxev. Perhaps we should read, oicey ody ovc KexXnker. 
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*-cxiv. 23. * John i. 5. 
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professed his belief in baptism). We mean not to 
say that the arrival at the end and the anticipation 
of the arrival are simultaneous ; for eternity (aidy) 
and time are not the same; or the starting for the 
goal and the arrival at it ; but both relate to one 
object, and ‘one person is concerned in both. 
Faith then, which is generated in time, may be 
termed the starting; and the attainment of the 
promise, which is established through eternity, the 
goal. Clement’s conclusion is, that believers pos- 
sess that which will be after the resurrection, as if 
it already was, anticipating it by faith. * Know- 
ledge then is in illumination (baptism), and the end 
of knowledge is rest, which is the ultimate object 
of desire. —The bonds of sin are loosed by faith on 
the part of man, by grace on the part of God, there 
being one healing remedy—rational baptism, or 
baptism by the Word (Aoy«@). We are by it 
cleansed from all our sins, and immediately cease 
to be wicked. This is one grace of illumination, 
that our conversation is not the same after baptism 
as before.” Clement * goes on to shew, in opposition 
to the exclusive system of the Gnostics, that the 
offer of redemption is made to all. fie quotes 
Galatians iii. 23. and 1 Cor. xii. 13. and infers 
from these passages that the distinction of believers 
into yvwortko: and yYvyiKo: was without foundation ; 


' 6 etc, perhaps the one Lord or Saviour, cxv. 11. 
* Oxvis 1. ° exvi. 23. 
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but that all, having put off fleshly lusts, are equal 
and spiritual before the Lord. 


The Gnostics', against whom Clement is argu- 
ing, appear to have called the recollection of better 
things, the filtering, straining out * (éwAronor) of the 
Spirit ; meaning, that the separation of the worse 
parts was effected by the recollection of the better ; 
but as he who is reminded of what is better neces- 
sarily repents of what is worse, according to this 
representation the Spirit repents. Theyseem to have 
insisted on 1 Cor. xiii. 11, where St. Paul says, 
“When Iwas a child I thought as a child, I spake as 
achild; but when I became aman, L put away childish 
things.’ But here, Clement observes, ‘‘ the apostle 
speaks of his conversation under the law, when like 
one not arrived at the age of reason, minding child- 
ish things, he persecuted ; and speaking childish 
things, he blasphemed the Word. When he who 
himself* professed to preach childishness, sends it 
as it were into banishment: he alludes not to any 
imperfection in age or stature, or to any definite 
measure of time, or to any secret instruction in 
manly and more perfect learning. He calls them 


1 exvii. 4. 


* Matth. xxiii. 24. See the Ecloge ex Prophetarum Scrip- 
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who were under the law, children; who were dis- 
turbed by fears, as children are frightened by 
masks: and he calls those who obey the Word 
and are free-agents, men; who have believed, 
being saved by free choice, under the influence of 
a rational, not irrational fear —childliood in Christ 
is perfection with reference to the law.” 


Clement runs into a long digression respecting 
the meaning of 1 Cor. ili. 2. which was urged by 
the Gnostics in support of their opinion. Milk’, 
according to them, meant the first rudiments of 
Christianity, meat meant spiritual knowledge. In 
the course of this digression, Clement takes an 
opportunity of displaying his physical science, by 
describing the mode in which milk is formed in the 
breast of the mother for the nourishment of the 
infant. He gives various explanations of the words 
of St. Paul, most of them fanciful and far-fetched. 
His’ conclusion is, that we are in all respects 
united to Christ; ransomed by his blood, nou- 
rished by the Word, and guided to immortality 
by his discipline. Blood is symbolical of the pas- 
sion; milk of the teaching of the Lord. After 
comparing milk and the different modes in which 
it is used, with the instruction conveyed in the 
Gospel, Clement * reproves the Gnostics for daring 
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to call themselves perfect, in defiance of the ex- 
press ' declaration of St. Paul that he was not him- 
self perfect. If he ever calls Christians perfect, 
it is with reference to their renunciation of their 
former sins, and their regeneration into the faith 
of Him who alone is perfect. He calls them so, 
not as perfect in knowledge, but as aspiring to 
perfection. 


Clement had before stated that the Word was 
the Pedagogue. He* now goes on to explain more 
fully the manner in which the Word performs the 
office, mentioning incidentally that the names of 
Saviour and shepherd are given to the Word. The 
way in which the scholar is led (wadaywyia) is 
piety ; which is the science of the worship of God, 
instruction in the knowledge of the Truth, the right 
discipline which leads directly to Heaven. The 
word waidaywyia is variously used: with reference 
to him who is led and taught: to him who leads 
and teaches : to the discipline itself: to the things 
taught, for instance to the commandments. But 
when used with reference to Divine things, it is 
the direction of truth by rule (katevOuopoc aXnetac) 
to the contemplation of God, and the delineation 
of holy actions in perpetual perseverance. 


1 Philip. iii. 12. a, 
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+ Clement goes on to say, that Christ acted the 
part of the Pedagogue in bringing the Israelites 
out of Egypt, and guiding them through the wil- 
derness. He it was who appeared to Abraham, 
who wrestled with Jacob, who instructed Moses 
how to lead the people out of Egypt. Them he 
led by the hand of Moses; his new people, the 
Christians, he leads face to face. * His covenant 
with his former people was communicated through 
a Mediator, and appealed to their fears ; his cove- 
nant with us was communicated by the Word him- 
self, and appeals to our love. Clement adds that 
the law was temporary °, because given by Christ 
through Moses, his servant : the Gospel eternal, be- 
cause not given, but being through Christ himself. 


Clement * proceeds to combat the error of those 
heretics, who inferred from the passages of the 
Old Testament, which represent God as threaten- 
ing and chastising, that he could not be the same 
God of mercy and goodness who gave the Gospel. 


1 Clement calls the ears of the child the rudder by which the 
Pzedagogue directs his course. cxxx. 18. 
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‘There is nothing,” he' says, ‘f which the Lord 
hates ; for he does not hate any thing, and yet wish 
what he hates to exist ; nor does he wish any thing 
not to exist, and yet cause the existence of that 
which he wishes not to exist; nor does that exist 
which he wishes not to exist. Ifthe Word hates any 
thing, he wishes it not to exist ; but nothing exists 
of which God does not cause the existence ; no- 
thing, therefore, is hated by God, or by the Word, 
for both are one, viz. God. For he has said, Jn 
the beginning the Word was in God, and the Word 
was God. If then he hates nothing which he has 
made, he loves it; especially man, the most beau- 
tiful of the works of creation, an animal capable 
of loving God. God loves man: the Word loves 
man : and he who loves any thing, wishes to bene- 
fit it. But that which benefits is better than that 
which does not benefit. But nothing is better 
than the Good (rov ayafov). The Good, therefore, 
benefits : God is confessed to be good ; God there- 
fore benefits. But the Good, inasmuch as it is good, 
does nothing but benefit: God therefore benefits 
universally. But he does not benefit without caring 
for man: nor does he care for, without watching 
overman. That which benefits by choice or deli- 
beration (kara yveunv) is better than that which be- 
nefits, but not by choice : but nothing is better than 


‘ Compare S. L. 7. pecerxxut. 27. 
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God. To benefit man by choice is nothing else 
than to watch over him: God, therefore, cares 
for and watches over man: this he shows by acts ; 
for he guides man as a child (rawdaywyov) by the 
Word, who is the genuine coadjutor (cuvaywristne 
yvnswoc) of the love of God towards man. The 
Good is not said to be good, because it has virtue : 
in Jike manner as Justice (4 éKxaoctvn) is said to 
be good, not because it has virtue, (for it is virtue) 
but because it is good in itself and by itself. That 
which is expedient (ro cupgépor) is said to be good 
also on another account ; not because it pleases, but 
because it benefits. On all these accounts Justice 
is good, both as it is virtue and as it is eligible of 
itself: not because it pleases; for it aims not at 
gratifying by its judgments, but distributes to each 
according to his deservings. That which benefits 
follows that which is expedient. Whatever de- 
scription you give of the Good, the same will ap- 
ply to Justice; both equally partaking of the 
same qualities, and being consequently equal and 
like to each other. Justice therefore is good. 
You will perhaps ask, if God loves man and is 
good, why is he angry? why does he punish? 
Clement, in answer to this objection, compares 
the discipline to which the Christian is subjected, 
to the severe and unpleasant remedies to which the 
surgeon and physician have recourse. ‘‘ ' Reproof 
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is like a medicine which softens the callosities 
of the affections, and purges the impurities of an 
intemperate life, and levels the tumours of pride, 
and reduces man to a sound and healthy state. 
Admonition is as it were the diet of the diseased 
soul, counselling what it should take and what it 
should avoid. All these things tend to safety and 
perpetual health.—' To censure is a mark of good 
will, not of hatred. The enemy and the friend alike 
reprove: but the former in derision, the latter in 
good-will. The Lord does not upbraid men through 
hatred: he has even suffered for us, whom he 
might destroy * for our sins.” When God threatens 
or chastises, he does it for the good of man: no 
argument, therefore, can thence be drawn against 
the Divine goodness. * Plato was of opinion that 
they who are justly punished for their transgres- 
sions, are benefited by the punishment, because 
their souls are amended ; consequently in his esti- 
mation Goodness and Justice were compatible. 
The threatenings of God are striking proofs of his 
goodness : he threatens in order to deter men from 
sin. If we wilfully persist in sinning, the fault is 
our own: we choose punishment. ‘In punishing 
us, God is not moved by anger, but considers what 
is just: and it is not expedient that what is just 
should be left undone on our account. * God 


1 exxxvii. 25. * rapa rac iciac airiac. cxxxvii. 30. 
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wishes not to look upon that which is evil, for he 
is good ; while he purposely averts his eye, wicked- 
ness springs up through man’s unbelief. In him 
who is good, inasmuch as he is essentially (pvc«) 
good, there must exist hatred of evil. Wherefore 
I admit that God punishes unbelievers, (for punish- 
ment is for the good and benefit of him who is 
punished ; it is the bringing back to rectitude of 
that which has swerved from it,) but I do not ad- 
mit that God wishes to avenge himself; for ven- 
geance is the retribution of evil for the benefit of 
the avenger ; and he who teaches us to pray for 
those who insult us cannot desire to avenge him- 
self.” Clement further shows that in Scripture the 
epithets of good and just are alike applied to God. 
But ‘he seems to say that the appellation of good 
belongs more particularly to God as the Father ; 
that of just to God as the Word or Son, because 
he is to judge the world. * Christ addresses the 
Father as the Creator of the world, and calls him 
God; but the Gnostics themselves allowed that 
the Creator of the world was just. Clement’s* 
conclusion is, that the course pursued by God in 
his discipline of men is various; but always de- 
signed for their salvation. The Paedagogue bears 
testimony to the good ; he invites to better things 
those who have been called (rove xAnrovc), and ar- 
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rests in their career those who are hastening to 
sin, and exhorts them to turn to a better life. 


‘In continuation of the same subject, Clement 
says that the Pedagogue adopts at different times 
different measures in order to save his children. 
* He admonishes, he reproves, he rebukes, he con- 
vinces, he threatens, he heals, he promises, he 
gratuitously gives. But whatever measures the 
Peedagogue adopts, they are all directed to one 
object, the salvation of mankind. Sometimes he 
uses gentle, sometimes rougher remedies. ‘‘ They 
who are sick,” Clement’ proceeds, ‘‘ need a Sa- 
viour: they who have wandered, a guide; they 
who are blind, one who shall lead them to the 
light; they who thirst, the living fountain, of 
which he who partakes shall thirst no more; the 
dead need life; the sheep a shepherd ; children a 
Peedagogue ; all mankind need Jesus.” ‘‘ All these 
offices the Pedagogue performs for man. If, 
therefore, he addresses them through their fears, 
it is not because he is not good as well as just ; 
but * because mere goodness is too often despised, 
and it is consequently necessary to hold out the 
terrors of Justice. There are two kinds of fear; 


aC. 9. 
? Of these terms Clement gives definitions, which he confirms 
by quotations from Scripture. 
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one accompanied by reverence, such as children 
feel towards their parent; the other by hatred, 
such as slaves feel towards harsh masters. The 
Justice of God is shown in his reproofs ; his good- 
ness in his compassion. There is no incompati- 
bility between justice and goodness. The physician 
who announces to the patient that he has a fever, 
has no ill-will to him: nor is God, who convinces 
man of sin, unfriendly to him. God of himself is 
good: but he is just on our account: and just 
because good. He has displayed his justice to us 
through his Word, from the time that he became 
Father. For before the creation was, he was God, 
he was good; and on this account he chose to be 
Creator and Father; and in this relation of love ori- 
ginated justice ; he caused the sun to shine (in the 
natural creation,) he sent down his Son (in the 
spiritual creation.) The Son first announced from 
Heaven that justice is good, when he said, No 
one has known the Son but the Father; or the 
Father but the Son. This reciprocal and equally 
poized knowledge is the symbol of primitive jus- 
tice. Justice then descended to men: in the 
‘Letter and in the Body, in the Word and in the 
Law, constraining mankind to a saving repentance ; 
for itis good. If then thou art disobedient to God, 
blame thyself who bringest the judge upon thee.” 


1 See Potter’s Note. cl. 24. 
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Having shown that the passages of Scripture, 
in which God holds out threatenings, are not incon- 
sistent with his goodness, because they are mani- 
festly designed to lead men to repentance, Clement’ 
proceeds to quote other passages in which God 
aims at effecting the same object by the language 
of exhortation, and counsel, and encouragement, 
and benediction. Praise and reproof are to be 
used as the instruments of reforming men, accord- 
ing to their different dispositions and circumstances. 
God uses both, and is equally good, when he praises 
and when he reproves. 


Clement’ repeats his statement that the Word 
had acted the part of the Pedagogue through 
Moses and the prophets: so that it was evident, 
that Jesus, the one true, good, just Son, in the 
wage and after the likeness of the Father, the Word 
of God, had been uniformly the instructor of man- 
kind. ‘“*In his character goodness is mingled 
with severity ; he commands, yet his commands are 
such as may be obeyed. He formed man out of 
the dust; regenerates him by water; causes him 
to grow by the Spirit ; instructs him by the word, 
directing him by holy precepts to adoption and 
salvation, in order that transforming by his access 
(ek mpooPacewc) the earth-born into a holy and 
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heavenly man, he may fulfil the Divine words— 
Let us make man in our image, after our likeness. 
This Christ was in perfection ; the rest of mankind 
are only in the umage. Let us, O children of the 
good Father, pupils of the good Pedagogue, per- 
form the will of the Father, listen to the Word, and 
express the truly saving life of our Saviour ; prac- 
tising even here that heavenly conversation, by 
which being made as it were Divine, we may be 
anointed with the pure, ever flourishing, sweet- 
smelling ointment of gladness, having the conver- 
sation of the Lord as a clear pattern of incorruption, 
and following the foot-steps of God : to whom alone 
it appertains to consider, and who therefore cares, 
how and in what manner the life of man may be 
rendered more healthy.—-On this account the Word 
is called Saviour; he devises remedies to bring 
man to a healthy sense and to salvation ; watching 
favourable opportunities, detecting lurking mis- 
chief, laying open the causes of the affections, 
cutting up the roots of irrational desires, admon- 
ishing man from what he ought to abstain; fur- 
nishing every kind of antidote, in order to save 
them who are diseased. For to save man is the 
greatest and most royal work of God.—The busi- 
ness of man, a rational animal, is to contemplate 
the Divine nature ; to contemplate also the nature 
of man, and to live as truth prescribes ; exceedingly 
to love the Pedagogue and his commands, on 
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account of their suitableness to each other and 
their harmony—and modelling himself by the 
image of the Pedagogue, so to live, that his actions 
may be in unison with his words.” 


Clement ' goes on to say, that whatever is con- 
trary to right reason is sin; ‘‘ lust, fear, pleasure, 
are sinful, as contrary to right reason. On the other 
hand, obedience to the Word or reason, which we 
eall faith, is productive of that which is called 
duty * (xafjxov). For virtue itself is a consistent 
disposition of the soul regulated by reason in every 
part of life.—Obedience is based on commands; 
which being the same as precepts (trofjxar) having 
truth for their aim, lead on to the ultimate object 
of desire, which is called the end. The end of 
piety is eternal rest in God; and our end is the 
The Christian life in which 


we are now trained, is a certain system of rational 





beginning of eternity. 


actions, that is, a faultless performance of that 
which is taught by the Word. This we have called 
faith. The system is the commandments of the 
Lord, which being Divine opinions, spiritual sug- 
gestions, have been written for us, as suitable to us 
and to our neighbour (to the regulation of social 
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life).—In the description of duties, some relate to 
life itself, some to a good life.” As the former had 
been sufficiently discussed by the Gentile writers, 
Clement proposes to consider those which relate 
to a good life, and consequently to eternal life. 
Throughout this chapter Clement studiously uses 
the terms employed by the Stoics, and applies 
them to the Christian doctrine. 


Having shown in the first book who the Peda- 
gogue is, who are they whom he instructs, and 
what the course pursued by him in their instrue- 
tion, Clement, in the second book, descends to 
particulars. He* begins with the duties which 
man owes to himself, premising that our first 
business is to clear the eye of the soul; ‘‘ we are, 
however, at the same time, to purify the flesh, in 
order that being freed from those parts of our 
nature, in respect of which we are dust, we may 
proceed directly to the apprehension of God. 
With respect, therefore, to food, we must eat in 
order to live, not live in order to eat; for food is 
not our business, or pleasure our object; but food 
is necessary during the time of our sojourning here, 
while the Word is disciplining us for incorruption. 
Like truth, therefore, our food should be simple, not 
exquisite (azepicpyoc); suited to the simplicity of 
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children ; fitted to preserve life, not to pamper 
luxury. Our present life consists of two things, 
health and strength ; these are best promoted by a 
simple diet, which is easy of digestion, and contri- 
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butes to lightness of body. 


Clement ' proceeds to inveigh against the art of 
cookery, as the principal cause of disease; and gives 
a catalogue of the delicacies most prized by the 
*gourmands of his day. He complains of the abuse 
of the word * agape, by those who applied it to 
luxurious and riotous entertainments. Referring to 
the original meaning of the word, he * says that the 
entertainment ought to have its rise in charity, 
not in luxury. After’ delivering some precepts 
respecting food offered to idols, he® proceeds : 
‘It should be our aim to raise our eyes to the 
truth, firmly to lay hold of the Divine food from 
above, and to be filled with the inexhaustible con- 
templation of Him who really exists, tasting the 
unchangeable, enduring, pure pleasure. For the 
food of Christ signifies that we ought to look for 
this agape. But it is in a high degree absurd 
and unprofitable, and scarcely human, to be fat- 
tened like cattle in order to die; to have our eyes 
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turned downwards to the earth, always bending 
over tables which are furnished from the earth.” 


Clement’s' conclusion is, that we must be mo- 
derate, and even sparing in our diet ; purchasing, 
however, and eating every kind of food without 
scruple. He says that Christians, when invited to 
the entertainments of the heathen, were not re- 
quired to abstain from a variety of food ; but they 
were not to be anxious about it, or guilty of excess. 
He’ graphically describes the eagerness with which 
many persons scrutinized the various dishes at an 
entertainment, and the ridiculous gestures by which 
that eagerness was expressed. He®* cautions his 
readers against all ungentlemanlike behaviour at 
meals ; against soiling their hands, or couches, or 
beards ; against eating too quickly ; against speak- 
ing or drinking with a full mouth. He appears to 
have considered fish as a pure and simple food ; 
because our Lord fed the multitude with fish, and 
Peter at his command caught a fish, to pay the 
tribute money. ‘‘ All* things were made for man ; 
but it is not right to use all things, or to use 
them at all times. Opportunity, and time, and 
manner, and purpose, are of great importance 
with reference to the benefit of him who is in- 
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structed by the Pedagogue.—tWe must avoid 
those kinds of food which pamper the appetite, or 
stimulate us to eat when we are not hungry. A 
moderate frugality supplies a wholesome variety 
of dishes ; roots, olives, vegetables, milk, cheese, 
fruits in their season, and whatever is cooked with- 
out gravy or sauce: if we must have meat, we’ 
should eat roast rather than boiled. Christians 
may also eat sweet-meats and honey cakes.” 


In this chapter are many references to the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, to which Clement’s 
attention was necessarily directed by the subjects 
of which he was treating. We have only to com- 
pare Clement with St. Paul, in order to be con- 
vinced of the superiority of that mode of moral 
instruction, which lays down general principles, 
and leaves them to be applied by the discretion 
and conscience of each individual, according to his 
particular circumstances, to that which professes 
to regulate every single action, and by its minute- 
ness becomes at once burthensome and ridiculous. 
Having shown how a Christian ought to conduct 
himself with reference to eating, *Clement pro- 


 clxxiii. 31. See S.L. 2. eccexcii. 24. where Clement 
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ceeds to drinking. ‘‘ Water is the natural drink of 
man: this the Lord gave to the Israelites, while 
they were wandering in the wilderness: though 
when they came into their rest, the sacred vine 
brought forth the prophetic grape.—' Boys and 
girls ought to be confined strictly to water; wine 
heats the blood and inflames the passions.” — 
*Clement allows only bread, without any liquid, 
for breakfast or luncheon (70 apistov) to those who 
are in the flower of their age. At supper he allows 
wine in small quantities. ‘‘ They who are advanced 
in life may drink more freely, in order to warm 
their chilled blood ; they must not, however, drink 
so much as will cloud their reason, or affect their 
memory, or cause them to walk unsteadily.” These 
permissions and restrictions Clement grounds on 
medical reasons. He* quotes an author, named 
Artorius, who wrote on longevity, and said that 
men ought only to drink enough to moisten their 
food. ‘‘ Wine may be used on two accounts, for 
health and relaxation. Wine drunk in moderation 
softens the temper.—As * life consists of that which 
is necessary and that which is useful, wine, which 
is useful, should be mixed with water, which is 
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necessary.’ After describing the effects of drunk- 
enness, ‘Clement proceeds to refute the opinion 
of those who contended that no serious subjects 
should be discussed over wine. He argues, that 
perfect wisdom, being the knowledge of things 
human and divine, comprehending every thing in 
its superintendance of the human race, becomes 
as it were the art of life; and is always present 
through the whole of life, producing its proper 
effect, a good life. If then wisdom is driven away 
from our entertainments, drunkenness follows with 
all its train of evils, of which Clement draws a pic- 
ture, at once, to use his own expressions, ridiculous 
and exciting pity. * He compares the body of him 
who drinks to excess to a ship, absorbed into the 
abyss of intemperance; while the helmsman, the 
understanding, is tossed about in the billows, and 
dizzy amidst the darkness of the storm, misses the 
harbour of truth, steers towards that of pleasure, 
and striking on sunken rocks, makes miserable 
shipwreck. ‘‘ * Wine may be used in winter to keep 
out the cold; at other seasons to comfort the 
bowels. As we ought to drink only because we 
are thirsty, we ought not to be curious about 
*wines. In °drinking, as in eating, we must be 
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careful not to show any indecent eagerness ; we 
must not drink with so much haste as to hiccup or 
spill the wine over our beard or dress.”” + Clement 
observes that the most warlike nations were those 
most given to drinking. Christians, therefore, a 
peaceful race, should drink in moderation, as 
Christ drank when he was made man for us. In 
conclusion * Clement cautions females to be 
guarded in their manner of drinking, and not to 
fall into any indecency. In this chapter Clement 
has borrowed much from Plato. 


From drinking Clement’ proceeds to drinking- 
cups, furniture, &c. He * condemns all splendour 
and expence in these articles, ‘‘ since Christians 
ought always to bear in mind the Apostle’s decla- 
ration, that the tume is short. Sell that thou hast, 
was our Saviour’s injunction, and give to the poor ; 
and come, follow me; follow God, stripped of 
haughtiness, stripped of transitory pomp ; possess- 
ing only that which is thine, that which is good, 
that which alone cannot be taken away, faith in 
God, confession of Him who suffered, beneficence 
towards man—the most precious of possessions. 
The costliest articles are not more useful than the 
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meanest. +In his food, his dress, his furniture, a 
Christian ought to preserve a decent consistency, 
according to his person, age, pursuits, and the par- 
ticular occasion. * Wealth ill-directed is the cita- 
del (axpdrodc) of wickedness. They who are 
earnest about salvation must understand that all 
possession is for use ; and that use is for sufficiency, 
which may be obtained from little.—The best 
wealth is a poverty of desires; and true greatness 
consists not in priding ourselves on wealth, but in 
despising it— Wisdom cannot be purchased with 
earthly money, or in the market; it is sold only 
in heaven, sold for true money, the incorruptible 
Word, the royal coin.” 


Clement * proceeds to say, that all excess, and 
drunkenness, and revelling, must be banished 
from the entertainments of Christians; the pipe 
too, and the flute, as better suited to beasts 
than man—not that the Gospel condemns all social 
entertainments, or all ‘music. ‘‘ Christians may, 
like David, sing the praises of God to the lyre or 
harp. ° As it is fitting that before our meals, we 
should praise God, the maker of all things; so in 


taking our wine, we who participate in that which 


t exc. 22. 7 Exel. 2. eC. 4. 

* Clement interprets in a fanciful manner the musical instru- 
ments mentioned in Psalm 150. exciii. 5. 

* exciv. 24. Compare S. L. 6. declxxxv. 9. 1.7. decclxi. 1. 
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he has made, should sing psalms to him. A 
psalm is a sober thanksgiving, composed in mea- 
sure; the Apostle terms it a spiritual song. In 
like manner, before we lie down to sleep, we who 
enjoy God’s grace and bounty should give him 
thanks, and so go immediately to rest.”’ 


Clement ‘next delivers rules respecting laugh- 
ter. ‘* All buffoons and imitators of that which is 
ridiculous must be banished from Christian so- 
ciety. Our words are the fruit of our inward dis- 
positions and sentiments ; if we either utter or de- 
light in hearing that which is ridiculous, we show 
that we are ourselves light and frivolous— We may 
be facetious; but must not lay ourselves out to 
excite laughter. We must control our laughter ; 
for though, when our manner of laughing is suit- 
able, it bespeaks propriety, in other cases it be- 
speaks want of due restraint. In general, we must 
not attempt to eradicate that which is natural to 
man; we must rather try to regulate and restrict 
it to proper occasions. Man is a laughing auimal, 
but he must not always be laughing; as a horse, 
though a neighing animal, is not always neighing. 
Like rational animals, we must rightly temper our 
severer cares aud anxieties by relaxing ourselves 
according to rule, not by disregarding all rule.” 
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Clement’ then distinguishes between the laughter 
which he permits, and that which he condemns. 
‘‘ We ought not to laugh in the presence of those 
who are older than ourselves, or whom we ought 
to reverence ; unless * they say something facetious 
in order to make us gay. We must not laugh 
with every one we meet, or in all places, or with 


r 


al] men, or at every thing.” Clement, however, 


objects to moroseness and severity of countenance. 


He *® goes on to say, ‘‘that we must ourselves 
abstain from all licentiousness of language, and tes- 
tify our disapprobation of it in others by looks, and 
gestures, and severe reproofs. The Divine Peda- 
gogue guards the ears of his scholars against that 
which is indecent, by covering them with chaste 
precepts, and their eyes by directing them to the 
contemplation of that which is good and _ fair. 
*A great protection against this danger is the 
company and conversation of the virtuous.—We 
must not hear, or say, or behold that which is 
indecent: much less must we do it.—The Peda- 
gogue aims at plucking up the very roots of sin ; 
he regulates the principles of action; when he 
says, do not lust, he in fact says, do not commit 


? excvi. 20. 


* Clement gives some amusing instances of what he deems 
facetious sayings. c. 7. ccii. 29. 
7ex'G. * exeviii. 29. 
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adultery, of which lust is the root. Licentiousness 
of language is a kind of preparation for licentious- 
ness of action; but chastity of conversation tends 
to purity of conduct. Indecent language consists 
not in mentioning those parts of the body which 
it is unusual to mention, but in talking of their 
employment to vicious purposes.”’ 


‘Jesting and scurrility must be excluded from 
the festive meetings of Christians. ‘‘ The object of 
their meetings is to evince their mutual charity ; 
how can that object be promoted by scurrility, 
which leads to quarrels and enmities !—On the 
whole, however, it is better that young men and 
women should absent themselves altogether from _ 
such entertainments, lest they should hear and 
see that which is improper, and which, their faith 
being yet unsettled, may inflame their thoughts ; 
especially as the unsteadiness of their age causes 
them more readily to yield to their desires. * An 
unmarried woman ought not to be voluntarily 
present at any drinking parties of men.” Clement 
gives many minute directions respecting the posi- 
tion in which men ought to sit or lie at table, the 
manner in which they ought to eat and drink, 
speak, sneeze, blow the nose, &c. The sum of 
his directions is, that the whole deportment of a 
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Christian should be sedate, calm, peaceable: ‘in 
conformity with the Christian parting wish, Peace 
be unto you. 


*« There *is no necessity for using crowns or oint- 
ments, which are incentives to pleasure, especially 
as night approaches. It is true that the Lord was 
not displeased with the woman who anointed his 
feet; but the action had a mystical meaning ; and 
the woman had not yet partaken of the Word: she 
was stilla sinner. In like manner the crowns of 
gold, adorned with precious stones, which were 
worn by the kings of Judah, had a symbolical 
meaning. ° Aristippus, of Cyrene, defended the 
use of ointment, by contending that, when applied 


to a horse or dog, 


it did not affect their qualities. 
Why then should it be injurious to a man ?” 
Clement’s answer is not very satisfactory. ‘‘ The 
horse,’ he says, ‘‘ or dog, has no reason whereby 
to distinguish the ointment ; but man, whose senses 
are rational, and, therefore, can make distinc- 
tions, is more censurable for using effeminate 
perfumes.”’ Clement enumerates and describes 
the several kinds of ointment most in use; and 
says, that * makers of ointments and dyers of wool 
were banished from well-regulated states. ‘‘ Christ- 
ians should smell, not of ointments, but of virtue : 


* eciii. 22. cciv. 40. *C. 8. * cevii. 1. 
“ cevili. 1. Compare S. E. 1. ccexliv. 35. 
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and Christian females should be anointed with the 
ambrosial unction of chastity, delighting in the 
holy ointment, the Spirit. This Christ prepares 
for his disciples, the unction of a sweet savour, 
compounding it of heavenly aromatics.—If we 
have prohibited luxury with reference to the taste, 
we must also prohibit it with reference to the 
sight and smell. It is useless to guard one avenue, 
and to leave others unclosed. ‘The luxurious man 
is assailed through all his senses; and dragged 
along by perfumes, like a bull by a cord fastened 
by a ring through his nose.’”” Clement does not, 
however, condemn the use of perfumes indiscrimi- 
nately ; ‘‘ all do not affect the head, or act as pro- 
vocatives to lust ; some are of a healing nature, and 
relieve the head, and strengthen the stomach.— 
Silly women anoint their hair: of which the only 
? effect is to render them gray at an earlier period 
than they would otherwise be. As dogs trace wild 
beasts by the scent, so we trace the luxurious by 
the fragrance of the perfumes which they use.” 


Clement prohibits the use of garlands, partly for 
medical reasons; partly because * flowers, which 
are intended to gratify the senses of smell and 
sight, when placed upon the head, gratify neither ; 


cib.ewi hie 


? Clement attempts to account for this effect. cex. 20. 


* Compare Tertullian de Corona Militis. c. 5. 
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they are not applied to their natural use. After 
discussing the qualities of different flowers, he! 
says, that ‘‘the ancient Greeks wore no garlands ; 
neither the suitors of Penelope, nor the luxurious 
Pheacians wore them; they were introduced after 
the Persian war, and first worn by the victors at 
the games. Another reason why Christians ought 
not to wear garlands is, that * the flowers of which 
they are composed are for the most part consecrated 
to the Heathen deities: as the rose to the muses ; 
the lily to Juno ; the myrtle to Diana. It was the 
custom also to crown the statues of the gods; * but 
the living image of God ought not to be crowned 
like a dead idol. A crown of amaranth is reserved 
for him who leads a holy life; a * flower which 
earth is not capable of bearing, and heaven alone 
produces. °* When our Lord was crowned with 
thorns, shall we, insulting as it were his passion, 
put on garlands of flowers?” Clement discovers 
many mystical meanings in the crown of thorns, 
worn by Christ ; he ° says, for instance, ‘‘that when 


1 cexii. 26. 


* Compare Tertullian de Corona. ce. 7. 
cexiv. 1. 
* Milton, Paradise Lost. B. m1. 
“ Tmmortal Amaranth, a flower, which once 

In Paradise fast by the tree of life 

Began to bloom ; but soon for man’s offence 

To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows.” 
* Compare Tertullian de Corona. c. 14. 
cexv. 11. 
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God began to legislate by the Word, and wished 
to manifest his power to Moses, a Divine vision of 
light under a defined form was exhibited to Moses 
in a burning thorn; and when the Word had ful- 
filled his office of legislator and his sojourning 
among men, he was mystically crowned with 
thorns ; thereby showing that, as he was first seen 
through a thorn, and at last taken up through 
a thorn, the whole was the work of one power ; 
he himself being one, his Father being also one, 
the beginning and the end of time.” 


Clement * concludes this part of his subject by 
saying, that flowers and ointments and perfumes 
may be used for medical purposes, and for moderate 
recreation, but not for luxury. We may enjoy the 
scent of flowers, but not put them on our heads. 


The * next subject discussed by Clement is sleep. 
‘‘ After our meal, having given thanks to God for 
the good things of which we have been partakers, 
and for having been conducted in safety through 
the day, we may address ourselves to sleep. We 
must not be nice about the softness or costliness of 
our beds. For not to mention that such nicety 
bespeaks a luxurious character, soft beds impede 
digestion.—But as on the one hand we must not 


* Clement points out the medical virtues of different oint- 
ments. cexyv. 34. ais De 
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affect magnificence in our beds, so on the other 
we must not affect coarseness; though in a case 
of necessity we must be content to sleep on the 
ground, as Jacob slept when he saw the heavenly 
vision. We should accommodate our bed-cover- 
ings to the season of the year.”’ Clement objects 
to carved bedsteads, because the carving fre- 
quently harbours reptiles. ‘‘* Sleep is to be con- 
sidered as a rest or relaxation of the body ; it 
should be light, so that we may easily awake ; 
for we ought to rise frequently in the night, in 
order to give thanks to God.—That our sleep may 
be light, our food must be light. Deep sleep 
resembles death, suspending the? activity both of 
the mind and of the senses, shutting out the light 
by closing the eye-lids. Let not us, who are the 
children of the true light, exclude this light ; 
but turning inwards to ourselves, enlightening the 
eyes of the hidden man, and contemplating the 
truth itself, and partaking of its influence, let us 
clearly and discreetly interpret such dreams as are 
true ; not such as trouble the sleep of men op- 
pressed with food and wine.” Clement alludes to 
Lot’s transgression, in proof of the mischief occa- 
sioned by indulgence in wine and sleep. ‘‘ We who 
have the Word, the watchman, dwelling in us, must 
not sleep through the night, but must struggle 


? eexvil. 39. 
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against sleep, quietly and gradually acquiring such 
habits, as will enable us to pass the larger por- 
tion of life awake ; for sleep, like a tax-gatherer, 
divides our life with us. Far be it from those to 
sleep by day, who ought to pass the greater part 
of the night in watching. Above all, we should 
bear in mind, that it is not the soul which requires 
sleep; the soul is always in motion; but the body, 
composed to rest, is ina state of relaxation, the 
soul no longer acting upon it, but meditating 
within itself. On this account true dreams are to 
him who rightly considers the reasonings of the 
sober soul, which is not then distracted by its sym- 
pathy with the body, and takes the best counsels 
for itself. Total rest is the destruction of the soul. 
Wherefore always contemplating God, and by its 
constant intercourse with him communicating to 
the body its own watchfulness, the soul raises 
man to a level with the angels ; anticipating eternal 
life by practising watchfulness.”’ 


Clement ’ proceeds to treat of the intercourse of 
the sexes, which he permits only between man and 
wife; and between them only with a view to the 
procreation of children. We cannot, however, 
follow him through the details into which he 

1C. 10. Compare S.L. 2. ccccrxxv. 24. ob cv Heovije 


amodhavow. CCCCLXXXI. 17. ccccLxxxyv. 29. ccccxci. 20. L. 8. 
DXXXVI1. 2. DKLIN..25. pDiiv. 41. pix. 21. L. 6. pecxc. 42: 
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enters. He admits that the continuation of the 
human species is agreeable to the will of God; 
but* evidently gives the preference to a life of 
celibacy. He speaks of the mischievous effect 
of lust in sinking man below humanity; and 
alluding to the Apostle’s declaration, this mortal 
must put on immortality, he says, that ‘this will 
take place when insatiable desire, which hurries 
men into licentiousness, being disciplined by con- 
tinence, and no longer in love with corruption, 
shall yield man up to eternal chastity.” He?’ takes 
occasion to condemn all nicety and carefulness 
about dress and diet, entering in the course of his 
observations into all the details of a lady’s toilette. 
‘** The* design of clothing is to protect man from 
cold and heat; hence the dress of males and fe- 
males ought to be the same, since they stand in 
equal need of protection from the inclemency of 
the weather. If any’ concession is to be made to 
female weakness, women may be allowed to use 
garments of a finer texture; but they must not 
wear dyed garments. ° White garments are best 


1 eexxvi. 18; ccxxvii. 16; ccxxxvi. 4. Compare S.L. 3. 
pxxxiv. 26. L.4. pexx1. 13. pexxx. 28: L. 7. pcccixxiv. 25. 
2 ecxxx. 19. ' * ecxxxiii. 31. 

* Compare 1.3. c.11. cclxxxvii.4. Clement enumerates the 
various dyes used in his day. cexxxv. 16, and the fleeces most 
in request, ccxxxvii. 20. 

® eexxxy.1. According to Clement, Christ wore a garment 
reaching to his foot. kav ry modyon ric tapagpéepyn Tov Kvoiov. 
eexxxvill. 12. Compare L. 3. ¢. 1. ccl. 6. obd rocnpopoper. 
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suited to Christians who are pure within.”  Cle- 
ment proceeds to deliver various precepts respect- 
ing female dress, and * particularly insists on the 
use of veils, which must not, however, be purple, 
since they would only serve to attract the gaze of 
man. His conclusion is, that ‘‘ whatever is covered 
is better than that which covers it—the statue than 
the temple which contains it, the soul than the 
body, and the body than the garment. Now, on 
the contrary, if a female were to sell her body, it 
would fetch only a thousand drachme, whereas 
she buys a single garment for ten thousand talents. 
Why,” he asks, ‘‘ do we seek after that which is 
rare and expensive in preference to that which is at 
hand, and of low price? Because we are ignorant 
of that which is truly fair and good ; and instead 
of the reality pursue the semblance, like insane 
persons, who mistake white for black.” 


Clement* next condemns all ostentation res- 
pecting the covering of the feet—for instance, 
the adorning of sandals and slippers with gold or 
precious stones ; some even engraved upon them 
lascivious figures. We should look only to the 
use of shoes—that they are intended to cover and 
protect the feet. Women, according to Clement, 


1 eexxxviili. 30. 


7 C.11. Compare Tertullian de cultu foeminarum, 1. 1. ¢. 7. 
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should go with their feet covered ; men barefooted. 
He confines women to the use of white shoes, ex- 
cepting on ajourney. His ‘censure is next di- 
rected against a fondness for gold and precious 
stones. He compares those who admire them to 
children, who are attracted by the brightness of 
the fire, and run to touch it through ignorance of 
the danger which they incur. ‘‘ How foolish to set 
so high a value upon a pearl, the produce of a 
shell-fish, when they have it in their power to be 
adorned with a sacred stone, the Word of God, 
called in Scripture a pearl, the transparent and 
pure Jesus, the eye which contemplates God, 
though in the flesh, the transparent Word, through 
whom the flesh is rendered precious, being rege- 
nerated by water.” 


The* ladies seem to have defended their use of 
precious stones by asking, Why should we not use 
what God has given? Why should we not take 
pleasure in that which we have? For whom were 
precious stones intended, if not for us? Clement 
replies, ‘‘ that such questions imply a total igno- 
rance of the will of God. Whatever is absolutely 
necessary, as water and air, lies open to all ; what 
is not necessary, as gold and pearls, is concealed 
beneath the earth or water.—Man, though the 
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whole heaven is expanded before him, seeks not 
God; but sets condemned criminals to dig for 
gold and precious stones, in direct opposition to 
Scripture, which cries aloud, Seek ye first the king- 
dom of heaven, and all these things shall be added 
unto you. Even if all things are given and per- 
mitted unto us, the Apostle says that all things are 
not expedient. God has admitted the human race 
to communion with him, having first made them 
partakers of that which is his, and given his Word 
in common to all, making all things for all man- 
kind. All things, therefore, are common, and let 
not the rich claim more than their share. To say, 
L have and abound ; why then should I not indulge 
myself? is not suited to the social character of 
man. It bespeaks greater charity to say, [ have: 
why should I not ge to those who are in need ? 
Such a man is perfect, fulfilling the injunction, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. This is 
true luxury; this the wealth really treasured up. 
That which is expended in vain desires is not 
expended, but lost. God has given us the power 
of using, but so far only as is necessary; and he 
means the use to be common. It is unreasonable 
that one should live in luxury, while many are in 
want. How much more glorious is it to benefit 
many, than to dwell in splendour! How much 
more rational to spend money on our fellow-men, 
than on gold and precious stones! How much 
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more advantageous to possess friends adorned with 
virtue (Kkoopiove) than lifeless ornaments! and what 
profit is there in estates equal to that of conferring 
benefits ?”” 


Clement proceeds to answer another objection 
which was urged on the part of the lovers of orna- 
ment—“‘ If all prefer that which is least costly, who 
is to possess that which is most costly ?” ‘* Man,” 
he answers, ‘‘ provided that he contracts not too 
great a fondness for precious stones, and sets not 
too high a value upon them. They who have 
renounced the world (rov xoouov) must not be 
curious about ornaments (ra kéojia). They must 
be adorned within; since beauty and deformity 
are seen only in the soul.” 


Clement * makes particular objections to many 
of the ornaments worn by females; for instance, 
‘to chains of gold, by wearing which they show 
an anxiety to resemble criminals ; to ornaments in 
the form of snakes or serpents, the form under 
which Satan deceived Eve.—If* women are hand- 
some, nature is sufficient, and art should not 
attempt to vie with it; for that is, as if deceit vied 


~ eoxlin., 17. 

2 eexliv.17. Compare Tertullian de cultu foeminarum. L. 1. 
Gate Bc. 10. 
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with truth ; if they are plain, they convict them- 
selves of want of beauty, by their attempts to 
appear beautiful. Frugality becomes the servant 
of Christ. Frugality paves the way to holiness, 
levelling all inordinate desires, and deriving from 
the commonest things all the benefit which super- 
fluity can confer. For frugality, as the name 
implies (ro Airov), lifts not up itself, and is not 
puffed up ; but is always smooth, and equable, and 
without superfluity, and consequently sufficient to 
itself; and such a sufficiency is a habit attaining 
its proper end without excess, without defect. Jus- 
tice is the mother of these qualities; contentment 
(avrapxea) their nurse.—Let the ornaments on the 
hands of females be holy, a readiness to commu- 
nicate, and to perform domestic duties. Let the 
ornaments of their feet be promptness to do good 
and to act justly; the ornaments of their neck, 
modesty and continence. Of these ornaments God 
is the maker.—Let them not, against nature, bore 
their ears, in order to suspend from them gold or 
precious stones. The best ornament of the ear is 
instruction in the truth, descending through the 
natural channels of hearing ; eyes anointed by the 
Word, and ears pierced to the understanding, 
enable man to hear and to contemplate Divine 
things, the Word displaying before him true 
beauty, which eye hath not seen, or ear heard 


before.” 
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Clement proceeds, in the third Book, to inquire 
wherein true beauty consists. ‘‘ The greatest 
knowledge,” * he says, ‘‘ is to know one’s self. He 
who knows himself, will know God ; and knowing 
God, will be likened to God, in doing good, and 
having as few wants as possible ; for God alone has 
no wants.’—Alluding to the Platonic division of 
the soul, he says, ‘‘ that the intellectual or reason- 
ing part is the inner man, who governs this visi- 
ble man, and is governed by God. The angry 
part (ro Puuixov) being of the nature of the brute 
creation, is nearly allied to madness. The part in 
which appetite resides (ro ém@uunrixdv), assumes 
various forms, like Proteus.—But in the man in 
whom the Word dwells, there are no such changes ; 
he has the form of the Word; he is likened to 
God; *he is beautiful, not beautified ; he is the 
true beauty, for he is God; that man becomes 
God, because God so wills. Well then did Hera- 
clitus say, men are gods, gods are men; the Word 
himself is an* apparent mystery ; God in man, and 
man God. The Mediator fulfils the Father’s will ; 
for the Word is the Mediator, being common to 
both, the Son of God, the Saviour of man; his 
Minister, our Pedagogue.—Why should we be 
careful about adorning the flesh, the outward man, 
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who is called a servant by the Apostle? especially 
as God, by taking upon himself flesh, has restored 
it to liberty, and delivering it from corruption and 
deadly and bitter servitude, has conferred upon it 
the holy ornament of immortality. —Charity is ano- 
ther ornament of men.” Clement grounds another 
argument against carefulness respecting the adorn- 
ing of the person, on theinference erroneously drawn 
by the ancient fathers from the words of ' Isaiah, 
that the personal appearance of Christ was mean ; 
‘though Christ displayed the true beauty both of 
soul and body.; of the one in doing good; of the 
other in his immortality. Our care’, therefore, 
should be employed, not in ornamenting the out- 
ward man, but in adorning the soul with virtue, 
and the flesh with continence. They who adorn 
only the outward, but neglect the inward man, are 
like the Egyptian temples, presenting every species 
of external decoration, but containing within not a 
deity, but a cat, or crocodile, or some vile animal.” 
In pursuing this comparison, Clement takes an 
opportunity of inveighing against the artifices of 
female dress, which he ascribes to the suggestions 
of Satan. But his * principal argument is, that 
females, by the pains which they bestow upon the 
adorning of their persons, cast a reflection on their 
Creator, as if he had not sufficiently adorned them. 
ee bi ba sel oa 
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He’ pronounces gluttony and drunkenness less 
mischievous than the love of dress. ‘‘ A certain 
expense will satisfy the cravings of the former; but 
for the latter, all the wealth both above and under 
the earth is not sufficient.—Birds and beasts are 
content with the plumage and hue which they 
received from nature ; women alone must curl and 
plait their hair in a variety of fashions.”” Clement” 
is particularly vehement against mirrors. ‘‘ Moses 
forbade men to make any likeness, in opposition 
as it were to the workmanship of God ; how then 
can women be excused for making their own like- 
ness by reflexion?” As Clement inserts long quota- 
tions from the writings of the comic poets, we may 
hope that his descriptions applied chiefly to the 
Gentile females ; otherwise the Christian commu- 
nity must have sadly degenerated from its primi- 
tive simplicity and purity. 


The love of dress appears, however, not to have 
been confined to the females. Clement® goes on 
to expose the folly and effeminacy of the fine gen- 
tlemen of his day. ‘‘ They think,” he* says; 
‘that, like snakes, they can cast off old age from 
their heads, and make themselves young. But 


1 celvii. 18. 
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though they dye their hair, they cannot escape 
wrinkles ; though they conceal the effects of time, 
they cannot conceal themselves from death. Why 
should we fear the appearance of old age, when 
we cannot escape the reality? The nearer man 
draws to his end, the more honourable does he in 
truth become, since he has no one older than 
himself but God, who is eternally old, older 
than all existing things. Scripture calls him the 
Ancient of days.’ The practice of dyeing the hair, 
in order to conceal the effects of age, appears par- 
ticularly to have excited Clement’s indignation : 
it was in direct contradiction to the declaration of 
Christ, that man cannot make a hair of his head 
black or white. 


Clement’ next inveighs against shaving, and 
the practice of plucking out the hair from the parts 
of the body on which it grows. A beard is the 
distinguishing mark of manhood, and begins to 
appear when man arrives at the age of reason. 
The ? beard is older than Eve, and the sign of a 
superior nature.—* Christians, whom God has pre- 
destined to be conformed to the image of his Son, 
are guilty of great impiety, if they cast indignity 
on that body which is conformed to the Lord. 


1 eclxill. 2. 
* Observe the references to Aaron’s beard. ccixvi. 6. Com- 
pare c. 11. ccxxxxix. 16, 25. > eclxiv. 19. 
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Clement draws a frightful picture of the profligacy 
of the age in which he lived.—‘‘ Christians,” he ' 
concludes, ‘‘ should imitate the simple and frugal 
mode of life, practised by the barbarians. For 
they are called by the Lord, stripped of vanity and 
pride, bearing only the tree (EbAov) of life, and 
having no other covering than salvation.” 


The* number of servants maintained by the 
rich, and the sums expended by them on birds, 
and dogs, and monkeys, furnish Clement with the 
next subject of invective. The picture which he 
draws in this chapter of the morals of the females 
of his day is not more flattering than that which 
we have ® already noticed. He * complains of their 
luxurious baths, and of their indecent custom of 
bathing promiscuously with the men. ‘‘ We ought,” 
he says *, ‘‘ to respect our parents and domestics at 
home ; in the streets those whom we meet; fe- 
males in the baths; ourselves in solitude; the 
Word every where, who is every where, and without 
whom nothing was made. He alone will never fall, 
who thinks that God is always present with him.” 


Clement * proceeds to treat of the use of wealth. 
‘We must impart it benevolently; neither meanly, 
nor ostentatiously. We must not allow our love 


" eclxviii. 2. 2 C. 4. * See p. 93. 
Py Mew ti ° celxxiii. 23. . Cc. 6. 
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of that which is beautiful to run into selfishness or 
excess ; lest it should be said to us, ‘ His horse, 
or his farm, or his servant, or his plate, is worth 
fifteen talents, but he himself would be dear at 
three farthings.’— Wealth is like a viper, which is 
harmless, if a man knows how to take hold of it; 
but if he does not, it will twine round his hand and 
bite him.— Not* he who has and keeps, but he who 
imparts, is rich ; to impart, not to possess, renders 
man happy: and readiness to impart is the fruit 
of the soul. Riches are situated in the soul. 
That which is good can only be acquired by the 
good. Christians are good; a foolish and intem- 
perate man can have no sense of that which is 
good, neither can he acquire it; that therefore 
which is good can be acquired by Christians alone ; 
no wealth can be more precious than this good: 
Christians, therefore, alone are rich. Righteous- 
ness is true wealth, and the Word is more valuable 
than all treasure: this wealth admits no increase 
from cattle or lands: but being the gift of God, 
cannot be taken away. The soul alone is the trea- 
sure of the Word, the best possession, render- 
ing man truly blessed ; for he who has it, desires 
nothing which is not in his own power, and he 
obtains what he desires. How can he who, when 
he asks, receives from God what he piously de- 


1 eclxxv. 11. 
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sires, how can he be otherwise than the possessor 
of all things, having a perpetual treasure, even 
God? To him, he says, who asks it shall be gwen : 
and to him who knocks it shall be opened. If God 
denies nothing, all things belong to the pious.” 
“Man,” ‘continues Clement, “is a lofty animal, 
and magnificent, and disposed to seek for that which 
is fair, inasmuch as he is the workmanship of the 
only God: but a*sensual life is unseemly, and 
opprobrious, and hateful, and contemptible.” Cle- 
ment then condemns excess of every kind, in food, 
in dress, in ornaments, and commends frugality 
and contentment. ‘‘ The Christian, who is a tra- 
veller, ought not to be encumbered with the things 
of this world. ° He who vehemently presses forward 
towards heaven, should take bounty as his staff, 
and by imparting his wealth to the afflicted, be- 
come himself a partaker of the true rest. For the 
Scripture confesses that a man’s wealth is the ran- 
som of his soul; that is, if he is rich, he shall be 
saved by dispensing his riches. For as wells which 
are fed by springs, notwithstanding that water is 
drawn from them, rise to their former level: so 
alms-giving, being a good fountain of benevolence, 


Pe wes’ F 

? In the original 6 éxi yaorépa Bioc, which is intended to con- 
vey the meaning both of a sensual life, and of the life of an 
animal which crawls on its belly, in opposition to the erect atti- 
tude of man. 

* eclxxvii. 20. 
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after it has given drink to the thirsty, is filled 
again.—Should any one say that he has often seen 
the righteous man wanting bread, we answer that 
this is rare, and occurs only when no other righ- 
teous man is near. Let the objector read, more- 
over, the righteous man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by the Word of the Lord ; who is the true bread, 
the bread from Heaven. The good man shall 
never want, so long as he preserves his confession 
towards God; for it is his privilege to ask and to 
receive what he needs from the Father of the 
Universe, and to enjoy what is his own, if he holds 
fast the Son. It is his privilege also to feel no 
want. The Word, who is our instructor, gives us 
wealth ; and they who through Him are exempt 
from want, excite no envy by their wealth. He 
who has this wealth shall inherit the kingdom of 
God.” 


Clement* proceeds to show that temperance and 
frugality are a good preparation for enduring perse- 
cution. “‘ The Pedagogue,”’ he? observes, ‘‘ teaches 
by example, and deters us from sin by setting be- 
fore us the punishment inflicted upon sinners.” 


This remark he illustrates by the destruction of 
Sodom. 


‘« Baths,” he® says, ‘‘ are used for four purposes, 
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to promote cleanliness, warmth, health, pleasure.” 
He peremptorily forbids the use of them for plea- 
sure, and thinks the use of them for warmth un- 
necessary ; women may bathe for cleanliness and 
health ; men only for health. He adds some cu- 
rious remarks on the effects of bathing. The great 
object is to wash the soul with the purifying Word ; 
this washing is spiritual. 


Clement’ next recommends gymnastic exercises 
both for men and women ; but the latter must not 
wrestle or contend in the race. ‘‘ To spin, to be 
active in the management of a family, to bake and 
cook, and make the beds, are appropriate exercises 
for them. Scripture furnishes many examples of 
the attention of females to domestic duties. Men 
may wrestle, or play at ball, or walk, or dig, or 
draw water, or chop wood. Reading aloud is to 
some a good exercise. Exercise must be used in 
moderation, excess being hurtful. A man should 
be able to do all things for himself, put on his 
shoes, wash his feet, &c. and be able also to per- 
form those offices for another in time of sick- 
ness,” &c. 


In the eleventh chapter Clement recapitulates the 
precepts which he had delivered in the previous part 
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of the work, and enforces them by additional rea- 
sons. With respect to dress, he says ‘‘ it should not 
be costly, and the colour should be white.—White * 
garments befit those who are peaceful and en- 
lightened (gwravoic). Such? garments bespeak 
the disposition, as smoke bespeaks fire; and a 
good colour and a good pulse, health.—Cloth 
which has not undergone the process of fulling, 
retains the heat, and is suited to winter.—* Women 
may wear garments of a softer texture than men, 
but suited to their age, person, figure, character, 
pursuits. They * must not bore their ears. ° They 
may wear a gold ring, not as an ornament, but 
as a mark of good housewifery, to keep every 
thing valuable in the house carefully under seal. 
Some allowance must be made for women who 
are compelled to study dress in order to please 
their husbands ; their care, however, should be to 
bring their husbands gradually to a better mind. 
Men should not wear rings on the joints of the 
fingers, but on the little finger. The *emblems 
on our rings should be a dove, or a fish, or a ship 
sailing before the wind, or a lyre, or an anchor; 


1 See]. 2.c. 10. cexxxv. 1. quoted in p. 85. ? cclxxxvi. 25. 

® See 1.2. c. 10. ccexxxiv. 17. quoted in p. 85. 

* See 1,2. c. 12. ccxlviii. 1. 

5 eclxxxvii. 25. Clement says that the dishonesty of men 
renders seals necessary. See also celxxxviii. 21. 

® eelxxxix.4. See C. lili. 10. S. L. 5. perxi. 4. 
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not the figure of an idol, which a Christian is for- 
bidden to reverence ; or a sword, or a bow, ill- 
suited to a follower of peace; or a cup, ill-suited 
to the temperate ; still less a naked figure. ‘The 
hair on the head of man should be thin, * his beard 
thick.” Clement gives various reasons for these 
injunctions ; viz. ‘‘ when the hair is thin, the skull 
becomes accustomed to cold and heat; whereas 
when it is thick, it acts as a sponge, and retains 
the moisture to the injury of the brain. * Women 
should be content to bind up their hair close to the 
neck with a simple clasp, and should not torture 
it into curls, so that they are afraid to touch it, or 
even to go to sleep, lest they should spoil the 
shape. False hair is on no account to be worn. 
For on whom does the Presbyter lay his hand? 
whom does he bless? not the woman herself, but 
the hair of another head, and through it that head. 
If the man is the head of the woman, and God of 
the man, must it not be impious to fall into a 
double sin? to deceive man by a quantity of false 
hair, and to dishonour God by adorning them- 
selyes, as much as in them lies, after the manner 
of harlots, and by disguising their head which 1s 
really fair? * It is also sinful to dye the hair, espe- 


1 See 1. 3. c. 3. 

® See L. 3.c. 3. cclxiii. 4. cclxvi. 6. Clement makes a dis- 
tinction between Evpdy and paxarpa Kovpuch. ccxe. 5. 

* eexe. 20. * eexci. 13. See L. 3. c. 3. cclxii. 10. 
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cially grey hair, which is the honour of old age. 
The face must not be painted; the best beauty is 
that of the soul, when it is adorned with the Holy 
Spirit, and the refulgence of his gifts, with righ- 
teousness, wisdom, courage, temperance, love of 
that which is good, and modesty. Bodily beauty 
consists in symmetry of limbs and a good colour.” 
Clement then points out the effects of diet upon 
beauty. ‘‘It is absurd,” * he proceeds, ‘‘ for those 
who are made in the image and after the likeness of 
God, to superinduce an adventitious beauty, as if 
they despised their archetype, preferring vile human 
art to the divine workmanship. * Women ought to 
be clothed with the works of their own hands. A 
domestic wife is the most beautiful work, who 
clothes herself and her husband with her own or- 
ments, on account of which they all rejoice; the 
children in their mother, the husband in his wife ; 
she in them, and all in God.—Women ought also 
to be correct in their gestures, looks, gait, tone of 
voice. * Even the female slaves, who follow their 
mistresses, should avoid all indecent words and 
actions ; for any want of decorum in them reflects 
on their mistresses, who are supposed to approve 
what they do not reprehend. ‘* Men ought not to 
waste their time in the shops, in order to look at 


1 ecxciil. 24. See L. 3. c. 2. ccliv. 17. ? ecxcli. 42. 
* eexevi. 5. 4 eexevii. 9. 
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the females as they pass, and to excite laughter 
by profane jests ; neither should they play at dice 
nor gamble. They who act thus do it from idle- 
ness,” 


Clement ' proceeds to declaim against spectacles 
and theatrical exhibitions. ‘‘ ‘ But all,’ * you will 
say, ‘do not aspire to philosophy.’ Do we not 
all pursue life? What do you say? How did you 
then believe? How do you love God and your 
neighbour, unless you love philosophy ? or how do 
you love yourself, unless you love life? You will 
reply, ‘I have not learned letters.’ But if you 
have not learned to read, there is no excuse for 
not hearing, since hearing is not taught. Faith is 
the possession of those who are wise, not according 
to the world, but to God; it is learned without 
letters ; and its writing, which is at once divine, 
and accommodated to the ignorant, is called love ; 
a spiritual composition. To engage in public 
affairs is not incompatible with the study of divine 
wisdom ; nor are you forbidden to mix in the world, 
if you mix in it decorously, according to the will 
of God. Buyers and sellers ought not to have two 


1 cexevilil. 16. Compare S. L. 2. ccccrxy. 1. L. 7. peccri. 
12. pecetxxvi. 38. pcecctxxxi. 42. In some of these passages 
Clement connects public executions with theatrical exhibitions. 
See also Tertullian de Spectaculis passim. 

* cexcix. 15. 
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prices; nor in dealing should recourse be had to 
‘oaths, which ought on all occasions to be avoided. 
The man and woman should come into the con- 
gregation decently attired, with simplicity of gait ; 
in silence, with love unfeigned; pure in body, 
pure in heart, fit to address God in prayer. Let? 
the women, moreover, be always veiled, excepting 
at home, Jest they should betray others into sin.— 
In their appearance and deportment throughout 
the whole tenor of life, Christians should show the 
same gravity as in the congregation, being equally 
gentle, pious, and affectionate. But they seem for 
the most part to change their behaviour and man- 
ners with the place ; like the polypus, which is said 
to take the colour of the rock to which it adheres.” 
After inveighing at some length against this in- 
consistency, * Clement speaks of the kiss of peace, 
and says that it had been abused, and given occa- 
sion of scandal to the Gentiles.—He adds, ‘‘ that 
it is the duty of a Christian so to live, that he may 
be free, not only from impurity, but from the sus- 


picion of impurity.” 


Clement *, pursuing his remarks respecting the 
demeanour befitting Christians, cautions husbands 


1 Compare S. L. 7. peccrxi. 10, 18. 

? See ]. 2. c. 10. cexxxviii. 30. Clement says that the wife of 
/Eneas refused to Jay aside her veil even when Troy was taken, 
and she was flying from the flames. 

* cecil. 10. - 1.42: 
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against embracing or saluting their wives in the 
presence of servants. At length, escaping from 
these minute details, he says, ‘‘that the end of the 
Gospel is the sanctification of man ; and that the 
office of the Word is to lead on human weakness ! 
from the objects of sense to those of the under- 
standing. What we should observe, and how we 
should regulate our life at home has,” * he says, 
“been sufficiently declared by the Pedagogue ; 
but his conversation with his children on the road, 
until he brings them to the Master, is summarily 
stated in Holy Scripture: he lays down simple 
precepts, fitting them to the length of time during 
which his scholars are under his guidance, but 
committing the interpretation of them to the 
Teacher; for his law aims at dissipating fear, 
giving the will freedom to believe.” Clement then 
gives the discourse which he supposes the Peda- 
gogue to address to the child. ‘‘ Hear, O child, 
the sum of salvation ; for I will unfold to thee my 
morality, and suggest to thee those fair precepts, 
through which thou shalt reach salvation ; for | 


L amo rev aicAnray éxi rH vonow. ccciv. 4. 

* In thus distinguishing between the Padagogue and the 
Teacher (6 Hatdaywyoc and 6 Arddoxadoc), the office of the former 
being to lay before the Christian the practical precepts of the 
Gospel, of the latter to unfold to him their deep and hidden 
meaning, Clement intends to describe the different purposes of 
his two works, the Paedagogue and the Stromata. Compare 
eccix. 30. See p, 45. Note 1. 
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conduct thee in the way of salvation. Follow 
the good road by which I shall lead thee, lending 
to me ready ears, and I will give thee treasures, 
hidden, secret, unseen by the Gentiles, seen by us. 
The treasures of wisdom are inexhaustible, in 
admiration of which the Apostle says, O the 
depth of the riches and wisdom. These various 
treasures are supplied by one God ; some through 
the law; some through the prophets ; some by the 
Divine mouth; some in unison with the seven- 
fold Spirit ; but the Lord, who is one, is the same 
Pedagogue through all. There is one summary, 
practical precept, which comprehends all: As 
you wish that men should do unto you, do ye also 
unto them. All the commandments may be com- 
prised in two: Zhow shalt love thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself. The 
Pedagogue, for our easier instruction, has ex- 
panded these precepts in the Decalogue.” 


Clement proceeds to quote passages of Scripture 
respecting the true nature of * prayer, of fast- 
ing, of sacrifice ; respecting forbearance, the duties 
of soldiers, tax-gatherers, judges, stewards, or 
managers of property (oixovouixol) ; respecting cha- 
rity, the duties of citizens, oaths, placability, and 
compassion, faith, the treatment of servants, vanity, 
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repentance, liberality. ‘‘' These are the reasonable 
laws, the consolatory words, not written on tables 
of stone, engraved by the finger of the Lord, but 
on the hearts of men, which alone are not exposed 
to destruction.—Both laws ministered to the Word 
for the instruction of man: the one through Moses ; 
the other through the Apostles.—* Many precepts 
in Scripture are addressed to select persons, as to 
presbyters, bishops, deacons, widows; many are 
delivered enigmatically ; many in parables ; but 
the explication of these belongs not to the Peda- 
gogue, but to the Teacher, to whom we must next 
go 


education (radaywyiac), let us complete the fair 


>? 
. 


‘“«O pupils,” * Clement exclaims, ‘‘of a good 


person of the church, and run like children to the 
good mother ; and if we are hearers of the Word, 
let us glorify the blessed economy, through which 
man is instructed, and sanctified as the child of 
God, and becomes a citizen of heaven, his prepa- 
ration having been carried on below ; and he then 
receives as his Father Him whom he learns on 
earth. The Word does, and teaches all things, 
and acts the part of the Pedagogue in all things. — 
O the Divine workmanship; O the Divine injunc- 
tions.’ —‘‘ ‘* Let the water roll its billows within 
itself; let the fire restrain its rage; let the air 
wander through the sky; let the earth become 


 cecvii. 31. ? eccix. 25. 3 ecex. 9. 


* Clement supposes the Word to speak thus. 
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solid and move along ; when I wish to create man,- 
and wish for matter, I have the elements as matter ; 
I dwell with my own creation; if you will know 
me, fire shall be your servant.’ So great is the 
Word : he is the Pedagogue, the Creator of the 


? 


universe and of man.’ 


Clement concludes with the following prayer to 
the Word: ‘‘ Be propitious, O Pedagogue, to thy 
children ; O Father, charioteer* (jvioye) of Israel, 
Son and Father, both One, O Lord, grant that 
we, who follow thy injunctions, may perfect? the 
likeness of the image, and may, as far as is in our 
power, recognize at once a good God and a mild 
judge. Grant that we ‘all, living in thy peace, 
translated into thy city, safely sailing through the 
waves of sin, may be tranquilly borne along together 
with the Holy Spirit, the ineffable wisdom ; and 
day and night until the perfect day, may praise 
with thanksgiving, and give thanks with praise, to 
the only Father and Son, Son and Father, the 
Son, the Pedagogue and Teacher, together with 
the Holy Spirit, all things in one; in whom are 
all things; through whom all things are one; 
through whom is eternity ; whose members we all 


1 With reference, perhaps, to 2 Kings ii. 12. See S. L. 2. 
eceexev. 16. Evdc ivtdxov Kk. T. E. 
? With reference to Gen. i. 26. See C. xciv. 26. 


> J read dravrac. 
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are; whose is the glory, the ages’ (aidvec). To 
the all-good, all-fair, all-wise, all-just, be glory 


> 


now and for ever. Amen.’ 


M. * Barbeyrac has given what he calls a general 
idea of the three books of the Pedagogue. If 


1 Grabe translates whose glory are the ons, the celestial 
Spirits. Notes on Bp. Bull’s Def. Fid. Nic. Sect. 2. c. 6. 
p. 89. 

* Traité de la Morale des Peres. c. 5. M. Barbeyrac says, 
“that Clement was wholly ignorant of Hebrew.” He makes this 
remark with reference to P. L. 1. c. 2. c. 15. where Clement, 
following the Septuagint version of Numbers vi. 12. «ai ai 
Woepae ai wodrepar adoyor Ecovrat, interprets the words aXoyor 
tcovrat, shall be irrational, instead of shall not be reckoned. 
The passage itself proves nothing either for or against Clement’s 
knowledge of Hebrew. I suspect, however, that he did not 
understand it. He seems in general to borrow his interpreta- 
tions of Hebrew words from Philo; thus P. L. 1. c. 5. ex. 26. 
aeemeeeeins 27,27. c. 8. cxiiv. 5. S.E. 1. cccxxxty. 1, 3; 
12. L. 2. cccexxx1x. 7. cccctvi. 7. L. 5. pextvut. 12. See 
also the whole of the sixth chapter of the fifth Book. L. 7. 
pecexcyil. 19. compared with L.1. cccxxxy. 1. Yet having 
said repeatedly, on the authority of Philo, that Rebekah in He- 
brew is equivalent to bzouovy in Greek, in 8. L. 4. pcxxxvu. 11. 
he makes it equivalent to Geov ddéa. In C. x1. 21. we find 
avrika yovy, kara my dkpiBi tov “EBpaiwy gwviy, ro dvopa ro 
Eixa dacurvépevoy Eopnveverar ogre i) OyAeta. See Potter’s Note. 
In P. L. 1. c. 5. cry. 37, Clement interprets Hosanna, or as he 
writes it ‘Qe avva, eae Kat co~a Kai aivoc pe ixernpiac 7]? 
kupig. InS. L. 1. cccxxxu. 10. Jerusalem is interpreted, épaccc 
eipyvnc. In the Ecloge ex Prophetarum Scripturis tv. our 
Saviour’s exclamation, Eli, Eli, is referred to the Greek word 
joc, and in P. L. 3. c. 12. ccc1x. 39, Clement appears to refer 
the name Jesus to the Greek word idcOa. See S. L. 1. 
ccecxx1l. 30. 
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the reader compares it with the foregoing account 
of the work, he will perhaps be disposed to think 
that the learned writer’s selections have scarcely 
been made in a spirit of fairness and impartiality. 
It may be true that, as a system of morality, the 
Pedagogue is most defective; or, to borrow M. 
Barbeyrac’s words, that ‘‘ there is not a single 
virtue of which the nature is so explained as to 
place man in a capacity rightly to practise it ; not 
a single duty established on sound foundations ; 
not a single obligation, resulting from the rela- 
tions between man and man, traced to its true 
principles, or so developed that it may be rightly 
applied in all different cases.” All this may be 
true. It may also be true that Clement was wholly 
incompetent to the task of composing a system of 
morality. But the question is, Was it his intention 
to compose one? Surely not. His intention was 
to deliver rules for the guidance of his fellow- 
christians, in the common intercourse of life ; 
many of his rules are puerile, many grounded 
on false principles ; but there is mingled with them 
much that may even now be read with profit ; 
much that is fitted to give a religious tone to the 
mind, and to inspire it with the love of purity and 
virtue. When too we censure the minutize into 
which Clement descends, we should bear in mind 
that, situated as Christians then were, it was de- 
sirable to draw as marked a line of distinction as 
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possible between their manner of life and that of 
the heathens, by whom they were surrounded. 
To prescribe strict rules for their guidance in mat- 
ters indifferent, was an effectual mode of securing 
them against being betrayed into vicious or crimi- 
nal compliances with the customs of the Gentile 
world. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


We proceed to the Stromata. Some sentences are 
wanting at the commencement; we then find 
Clement engaged in inquiring whether it is right 
to compose works, and to leave them in writing to 
be transmitted to posterity. This he determines 
inthe afirmative. ‘*‘ The sole object of the writer 
must be the welfare of his readers; he must not 
be impelled to write by emulation or vain-glory. 
On the other hand, the reader must not come to 
the perusal of divine discourses through mere cu- 
riosity, or through a desire of obtaining a share of 
those worldly benefits, which Christians were ready 
to impart. * Neither must he judge of them by 
comparison with the writings of those who are 
versed in the arts of rhetoric. He who possesses 
faith will judge most rationally, and be most firm- 
ly established for the reception of Divine truths.” 
—After some other remarks, Clement * proceeds 


* eecxix. 1. ? eccxx. 2. 

* eccxxii. 1. Compare ccexxiv. 19. L. 6. decxxxvi. 29. 
ci Kai Aetpwvac TivEc, Kal EMuKGvac, Kal KYpLa, Kal TExdOVC, GUVa- 
ywyac orouabeic rouihwe eLavOiodpevor, cuvveypavarro* rote 
& we Ervyey ext pynpny eEOovar, Kal pyre TH Taker pre TH Ppaces 
éraxexaBappevoic, Cuecrappévore Ce éxizncec, dvapit } Trav Erpw- 
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thus: ‘* This work is not intended for an exhibi- 
tion of art, but I have treasured up these memo- 
randa against old age, to be a remedy against for- 
getfulness, and as it were an image and outline of 
the clear and living words which I have been 
deemed worthy to hear from men blessed and 
really deserving of honour. ‘With one of them 
I met in Greece, the Ionian; with another in 
Magna Grecia: the former was from Ceele-Syria ; 
the latter from Egypt. ‘Some also there were from 
the East; one from Assyria; another an Hebrew 
by descent, from Palestine. He with whom I last 
met was the first in power ; and having discovered 
*him lying concealed in Egypt, I desisted from 
further search. For he was in truth a Sicilian 
bee ; who, cropping the flowers of the prophetic 
and apostolic meadow, caused a pure knowledge to 
grow up in the minds of his hearers. These men 
preserved the true *tradition of the blessed doc- 
trine, as delivered by Peter, and James, and John, 
and Paul, the holy apostles, having received it in 
succession, the Son from his Father, though few 
resemble their fathers. At length by the blessing 


ExovTec Euol TE VTOMVHpaTA ciev av Larvpa, T@ TE Eic yr@ouw 
emirnoeio, El we TEpLTUXOL TOIT, TOVC TA GUUdEpOY Kal WHEAyLOY 
pera idpwroc Fh Cytnore yevnoerar. L. 7. decccii. 6. 

i There follow the interpretation of Valesius, Eusebii Hist. 
Keel. L. 5. c. 11. 

* Clement is here supposed to speak of Pantzenus. 

* Compare L. 6. pecitxxtv. 27. 
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of God they have deposited the apostolic seed re- 
ceived from their forefathers with us; and I well 
know that they will rejoice ; not that they will be 
pleased with the mere exposition, but with the 
accurate representation of what they delivered.” 
Reverting then to the benefit resulting from the 
labours of authors, ‘Clement asks, ‘‘ What is the 
value of wisdom which does not make wise him 
who is able to hear? The Saviour is still engaged 
in the task of salvation ; still works as he sees the 
Father work. He who teaches at the same time 
learns; and while he speaks, hears together with 
his hearers. For there is one teacher both of him 
who speaks and of him who hears, he who waters 
both the understanding and the speech (rov Adyov). 
Wherefore the Lord has not forbidden us to ? rest 
from good; but has permitted us to impart the 
Divine mysteries and that sacred light to those 
who can receive them. He did not, however, 
*immediately reveal to all that which was not in- 
tended for all ; but to a few only, to whom he knew 
it to be suited, who were capable of receiving it 
and being wrought intoa resemblance toit. That 
which is not proper to be revealed is committed to 


? ecexxiii. 14. 
? do dyabov caParizew. ceexxiii. 21. 

* Compare cceexxviii. 1. L. 5. pectxxxv. 10. L. 6. pecxxxvi. 
1. pDecLxxIv. 27. pccxcvil. 36. pecc. 33. DccciI. 44. DCCCIII. 
33. Dceccv. 22. peccvi.25. peccvil. 5. L, 7. peccLxxxvi. 9. 
peccl. 34, 
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speech, not to writing.” Having’ given some 
further explanation of the nature of the work, and 
*stated his reasons for introducing into it much of 
the Greek philosophy, he’ adds, that “the Stromata 
(Zrewpmareic) will contain the truth mixed up with 
the doctrines of philosophy ; or rather concealed 
by them, as the eatable part of a nut by the shell ; 
for the seeds of the truth ought to be kept solely 
for the husbandmen of the faith.—Some there 
are who think that * philosophy was the invention 
of some evil one, and that it has crept privily 
into life, to the injury of man. But I will show 
through the whole of this work, that evil, being by 
nature evil, cannot cultivate that which is good, 


* Compare L. 6. pccxxxvi. 19. L. 7. pceccci. 36. where he 
says that the Stromata resemble not a trim garden, in which the 
trees are plantedin rows; but rather a wood, in which are mixed 
trees bearing, and trees not bearing, fruit. égofxaor 0€ mwe of 
Lrpwpareic ov wapaceiooe eEnoxnpévote, éxeivore Toic Ev aroixw 
Kararepurevpevote cic Hoovyy OYewc* oper O€ paddov cvoKiw rivt 
kal Cacet" kurapicoote Kal tharavote, Cadyn TE Kat Kiao@, pnaiatc 
TE Opov Kai éhaiate Kai ovkaic KaTaTepuTevpEery, ELewITHOEC Ava~ 
Peperyperne Tic pureiac KapTOPdpWwY TE Guod Kat AKdpTwY CévCpwy, 
Out Tove UpatpeicBar Kai KrErTELY ToAp@yrac Ta wpa, EBeAovaNC 
AavOdvery rijc ypadijce’ EE dy Cy perapooyevouc Kal peradurevoac, 
6 YEewpyoe Wpaioy KaTakoopyocer Tapacewcor Kal dooce ExtTEeprec. 

? ecexxy. 11. He aileges the example of St. Paul in his de- 
fence. ccct. 27. cccLxxu. 17. 

* eeexxvi. 21. In L. 3, sub fine, Clement calls his work Com- 
mentaries (izouvypara) on the true Gnostic philosophy. See also 
L.4. pixv.1,33. L.6. pccxxxvi.1,16. L. 7%. pecexcv. 17. 

* Compare cccxiu. 32. ccctxvr.19. L. 6. pectxxmt. 17, 
pecLxxx. 18. pecexxu. 26. 

12 
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and that philosophy is the work of Divine Provi- 
dence.”’ 


Clement proceeds to justify his frequent refer- 
ences to the Greek philosophy, which he + de- 
scribes as a clear image of the truth, a gift given 
from Heaven to the Greeks. ?* Before the com- 
ing of the Lord philosophy was necessary to the 
Greeks for justification ; now it is useful to piety, 
being a kind of preliminary exercise to those who 
obtain faith through demonstration. | We can- 
not err, if we refer what is good, whether it be 
Greek or Christian, to Providence. For God is 
the cause of all that is good, sometimes imme- 
diately or principally (cara woonyovmevoy), as of the 
old and new covenants; sometimes, by conse- 
quence, as of philosophy. Perhaps it was given 
even immediately to the Greeks, before God called 


1 adn Oeiac obcay cixova évapyi, Oeiay Cwpeay “EXAnor Cedopévny. 
eccxxvii. 24. In like manner he says that all human arts and 
sciences proceed from God. cccxxx1. 3. See L. 6. peccxix. 25. 
peccxxill. 29. 

eccxxxi. 22. Compare cccxxxil. 3. cccxxxvil. 36. 
cecLxxvil. 5. L. 7. pcccxxxit. 8. 

° kara mponyovpevoy means that purpose which God had di- 
rectly and principally in view. So ov cara rponyovpevor Adyor 
rig didocogiacg TmaperceNMovonce. ccocxxvil. 32. It is here op- 
posed to kar’ éxaxodovOnpa, as in L. 8. pcpxxvil. 39. to kara ro 
axodovOoyv in L. 7. peccLxxxv. 32. to dvayxaiwe in DcccLxxIy.22. 
and in cccxxyvi. 12. to oixovopovpevoc and cuprepibepdpevoc. 
See also cccxxxvul. 23. L. 3. pxzt. 12. L. 6. pecuxiu. 25. 
DCCLXXxIx. 8. peccxx1. 37. L. 7. peccrxul. 25. 
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them ; it was to them a schoolmaster, as the law 
to the Hebrews, to lead them to Christ. It is pre- 
paratory, opening the way to him who is after- 
wards perfected by Christ.—The way of truth is 
one, for streams run into it from different quarters 
as into a perennial river.—The ' direction of Scrip- 
ture is, that we should use the wisdom of the 
world, but not entirely devote ourselves to it. As 
the sciences of music, geometry, grammar, rhetoric, 
contribute to philosophy, their mistress ; so philoso- 
phy contributes to the acquisition of wisdom, which 
is the knowledge of things divine and human, and 
of their causes.”’ Clement confirms these statements 
by allegorical interpretations of the story of * Abra- 
ham, Sarah, and Hagar, which are borrowed from 
Philo. * *‘ Discipline in those things, which are com- 
prehended by the understanding, purifies the soul 
from the objects of sense, and kindles a spark with- 
in it, so that it is enabled to see the truth. * There 
is doubtless in some a greater natural aptitude to 
virtue than in others; but perfection in virtue is 
attained through education; since many ill-dis- 
posed by nature have, through suitable discipline, 


1 ecexxxii. 33. Compare cccxil. 8. cccLxxill. 21. cccLxxvi. 
40. 

* ecexxxiii.15. Abraham attained to wisdom, passing through 
the contemplation of the heavens to faith in God and right- 
eousness. cccxxxiy. 7. Compare L. 5. pcxtvil. 10. L. 6. 
pecLxxx.13. pccLxxxI. 37. 

3 ecexxxv. 34. * eccxxxvi. 21. 
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become virtuous; and many well-disposed have, 
through neglect, become vicious. God has created 
us fit for society, and just; we must not, however, 
say that justice results from constitution alone ; 
but that what is good in our nature is stirred up 
by precept, the soul being instructed by discipline 
willingly to choose what is best.—It is not faith 
alone, but a faith enlightened by instruction, which 
causes us to admit what is well, and to reject what 
is ill said.—Wecan more easily and more speedily 
attain to virtue by means of previous discipline, 
though we may succeed without it; but even then 
we must have learned, and our senses must be 


exercised.” 


The ' preliminary Grecian discipline then, to- 
gether with philosophy itself, appears to come 
from God to man. In speaking of philosophy 
Clement 2? meant not the Stoic, or Platonic, 
or Epicurean, or Aristotelian; but the Eclectic, 
which takes whatever is well said by each of the 
sects, and teaches righteousness with pious know- 
ledge. When, however, Clement talks of philo- 
sophy as justifying the Greeks, he excludes those 
who had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the Scriptures; which, according to him, 
were translated into Greek for the express purpose 
of depriving the Greeks of the excuse of ignorance. 


' ceexxxvii. 21. 2 ecexxxviii. 11. 
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A life of obedience in such a case, without faith, 
will not avail: for Abraham was justified, not by 
works, but by faith.—There are many roads, but 
that which is in righteousness is that which is in 
Christ ; and blessed are they who enter into it. 


The arts of sophistry are, Clement’ says, “little 
calculated to advance the cause of truth.” He 
* declares himself, however, opposed to the opinion 
of those who, assuming the title of orthodox 
(opPodogaora), said that faith alone was sufficient, 
and rejected the aid of human learning, * referring 
the invention of philosophy and logic to Satan. 
He contends, on the contrary, that every branch of 
science and literature may be rendered subservient 
to the advancement of truth. ‘‘ It is true that the 
Apostles were unlearned ;_ but they were guided 
by the Spirit; we can only arrive at the right 
understanding of the sacred volume by study, and 
the usual modes of instruction.” Having dwelt at 


1 eccxxxix.11,35. 7? ccexli. 80. ccexlii. 8, 35. ccexliii. 12. 

* Compare ccclxvi. 16, 38. where various opinions respecting 
the origin of philosophy are stated. Some thought that it, 
obscurely and as it were by accident, shadowed out the truth ; 
others, that it was the suggestion of Satan; others, that it was 
the inspiration of certain powers descending from above. Still, 
though it may not comprehend the greatness of the truth, and is 
too weak to secure the performance of the Divine commands, it 
prepares the way to the royal doctrine, correcting and fashioning 
the morals, and strengthening him who believes in a providence, 
for the reception of the truth. See Note 3. p. 115. 
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some length on the connexion between acting well 
and speaking well (in a moral sense), he says * of 
himself, ‘‘ It is my determination to live according 
to reason, and to understand what is signified (in 
Scripture) ; and without aiming at fluency of 
speech, to be satisfied with merely giving as it were 
a hint of what I understand; nor do I care by 
what name that which I wish to communicate is 
called. For I know well that to be saved, and to 
co-operate with those who wish to be saved, is the 
main object : not to collect flowers of speech, like 
ornaments.’ 


‘¢ When St. Paul * condemns the wisdom of this 
world, he must be understood, not as indiscrimi- 
nately condemning all philosophy, but the Epicu- 
rean, which annihilated providence and deified 
pleasure, and paid honour to the elements, to the 
exclusion of their Creator. He condemns also the 
Stoic, who represented God as a body pervading the 
vilest matter.—Far from forbidding inquiry, the 
Word invites men to investigate ; but * means them 
to cease from investigating when they have dis- 
covered the truth, and not to go continually in 
search of novelties. *The Christian doctrine makes 


1 eeexliv. 12. 2 ecexlvi. 7. 


* Compare Tertullian de Preescriptionibus Heereticorum, c. 9, 
where the same text, Matt. vii. 7. is quoted. 


* ecexlvii. 2. 
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God the Creator of the universe ; affirms that Pro- 
vidence extends to every part of creation, and that 
the elements were created and are liable to change ; 
teaches us so to live that we may be assimilated to 
God, and proposes the Gospel dispensation as the 
principle of all instruction.” 


Clement’ proceeds to say that he was for a while 
deterred from writing, by the consideration, that 
pearls ought not to be cast before swine. ‘‘ Our 
Saviour, indeed, says, that what we hear in the ear, 
we are to declare on the house tops; but not indis- 
criminately to all ; for to ignorant and swine-like 
men nothing appears more ridiculous than the 
sacred traditions of the true knowledge (yvecewc). 
* Each sect of philosophy, whether Barbarian or 
Greek, boasts that it possesses the whole truth, 
whereas it possesses only a fragment ; our business, 
therefore, is to collect all those fragments into one 
body, in order that we may behold the truth. 
Thus it is that the true Gnostic is formed.” 


Having thus justified his frequent reference to 
the Greek philosophy, Clement now * gives an 
account of its rise, for the purpose of showing that 


1 ecexlviii. 15. Compare ccexxviii. 1. See Note 3. p. 114. 

* ceexlviii. 38. cccexlix. 27. 

5 ecel. 17. This account well deserves the attention of the 
scholar. 
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it was of much later date than the Hebrew, from 
which it was in truth borrowed. He ‘extends the 
same remark to other arts and sciences, of which 
the barbarians, as the Greeks termed them, were 
the inventors. 


‘« Some * appear to have quoted, with reference 
to the Greek philosophy, the saying of our Lord, 
All before me were thieves and robbers. The pro- 
phets indeed, inasmuch as they were sent and 
inspired by the Lord, were not thieves, but minis- 
ters. But philosophy was not sent; it was given, 
they say, by a thief, not without the knowledge of 
the Lord, who did not, however, prevent the theft ; 
for the theft was useful to mankind, though that 
was not the intent of the thief; but it was directed 
by Providence to a good end.” Clement’ hence 
takes occasion to discuss the question, Whether 
he who has the power of preventing, yet does not 
prevent evil, is not to be deemed the cause of it? 
‘« The cause,’ Clement says, ‘‘is to be discovered 
by action; but that which does not prevent, is in 


1 ceclxi. 14. 


* ccclxvi. 28. In cccc. 17. Clement applies the text to the 
soothsayers among the heathen who pretended to the gift of pro- 
phecy. See L. 5. pcz. 10. 

* ecelxvii. 9. Clement, however, denies that the gift of philoso- 
phy was injurious, so as to call for the interference of providence. 
add ove? ériPraBijc Hh doo iv, iva  KwAvOLe mapédOy. 
ecelx viii. 3. 
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this respect, active, and ‘is, therefore, not a 
cause. That which prevents is rather a cause. 
* The Lord did not, indeed, prevent the sending of 
philosophy, but he turned it to a good purpose. 
To do good is as much the nature of God, as it is 
of fire to warm, or of light to illuminate. But the 
greatest exercise at once of the Divine goodness, 
and wisdom, and power, is to bring good out of 
evil. In philosophy, as in the fire stolen by Pro- 
metheus, there is a spark fit for light, a vestige of 
wisdom, an impulse from God. In this respect 
the Greek philosophers may be termed * thieves and 
robbers ; before the coming of the Lord they stole 
portions of truth from the Hebrew prophets, with- 
out ‘clearly knowing them, and appropriated them 
to themselves ; some they adulterated ; some they 
sophisticated with ignorant diligence ; some they 
discovered ; for even they had perhaps the spirit 
of wisdom ° (rvevma aisOnoewe). Still the ° Greek 


1 Clement asks, ‘‘ Would you say that Achilles would have 
been the cause of the destruction of the Grecian fleet, because 
he would not interfere to prevent Hector from burning it? He 
might be called cuvairwec, a con-cause, or co-operating cause.” 
See L. 4. pcu. 9. L. 8. pepxxxi. 38. pcpxxxul. 44. DcDxxxXIV. 
where Clement distinguishes between ovvairioy, ovvexreKor, 
ovvepyov. See also cccLxxvi. 37. 

? ecclxix. 20. 

* Compare ceelxxvii. 33. L. 5. pcx. 10. 

* ov kar éxiyvwow. See cccixxu. 20, 27. L. 6. pecrix. 23. 
pecix. 2, It is opposed to cara revigpaou. 

° Perhaps from Exodus xxviii. 3. 

* ceclxxiii. 24. Clement compares the view which the Greek 
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philosophers occasionally put forth true doctrines ; 
whether by accident, though even that accident 
must be referred to the Divine providence ; or the 
produce of natural notions common to all men 
(pvotkat évvoun), 10 which case they must be re- 
ferred to the Author of nature. | Philosophy con- 
tributes to the comprehension of the truth; not 
being itself the cause of our comprehending it, but 
co-operating with other causes, it may be called a 
concurrent cause * (76 ovuvairiov airy). Truth is 
one ; and many things conspire to the investigation 
of it; but the discovery is through the Son alone. 
We give to prudence, to temperance, to courage, 
to justice, the name of virtue; the power of virtue 
being always one and the same. In like manner, 
truth being one, there is a geometrical, a musical, 
a philosophical truth ; but truth, properly so called, 
is that in which we are instructed by the Son of 
God.—The Christian philosophy differs from the 
Greek, though it has the same name, in greatness 


philosophers had of the Deity to that which we have of objects 
seen by refraction or reflexion, ccclxxiv. 15. 

1 ecelxxv. 25. Clement illustrates his position by observing 
that if many men are engaged in towing a vessel, they are not 
deemed many causes, but one cause composed of many ; since 
each is not singly the cause of the vessel’s motion, but in con- 
junction with the rest. See L. 8. pcpxxxm. 42. 

? See Note 1. p. 123. Clement had before spoken of the efficient 
cause, TO wo.nriKoy airy, with reference to the Deity, cccLxxtv. 
9. See cccrxxvu. 1. L. 2. ccecxtin. 5. L. 3. put. 21. L. 4, 
pxcvu. 27. L, 6. pecixxxi. 19. cvvairiow mpoyupvacpacty. 
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of knowledge, in force of demonstration, in Divine 
power, and in other like respects ; for Christians 
are taught of God, instructed in truly sacred liter- 
ature by the Son of God.—Still too much stress 
must not be laid on the assistance which philosophy 
can confer ; since many, without the least tincture 
of science or Greek philosophy, or letters, moved 
by the Divine and barbarous philosophy alone, 
have received the Truth concerning God in power, 
through faith, instructed by a self-working wisdom. 
We call that a concurrent cause, which of itself can 
effect nothing, but acts in conjunction with some- 
thing else. Such is philosophy, which’ formerly 
justified the Greeks, not with that perfect justifica- 
tion, towards which we have said that it con- 
tributes, but as the first and second steps of the 
ascent to the upper chamber.—The senses con- 
tribute towards the discovery of the truth ; but it is 
the mind which thoroughly knows it. The ? Greek 
stands to the Christian philosophy in the same 
relation in which the senses stand to the mind, 
with reference to the discovery of truth.—Truth, 
according to the faith, i. e. Christian truth, is 
bread, necessary to life: Greek philosophy merely 
dainties and sweetmeats.” 


1 See Note 2. p. 116. 

* Clement also compares philosophy to the fence of a vine- 
yard, which keeps off the crafty attacks of those, the heretics for 
instance, who would break through and steal. cccixxvil. 21. 
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Clement now' enters into a long chronologi- 
cal detail, in order to show that Moses and the 
Prophets lived long before the rise of Grecian 
philosophy. He * then gives an account of the 
Septuagint version ; which he states to have been 
made during the reign either of Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, or of Ptolemy Philadelphus, under the 
direction of Demetrius Phalereus. He asserts that 
the translators were inspired, as * Ezra was inspired, 
when he restored the Scriptures which had been 
corrupted or destroyed during the captivity at 
Babylon. He quotes, however, a passage from 
Aristobulus, from which it appears that the ac- 
count of the departure of the children of Israel 
from Egypt, and of their conquest of the land 
of Canaan, and of the giving of the law, had been 
translated into Greek before the time of Alexander 
the Great. 


Clement ‘then gives a history of Moses, in which 
he principally follows Philo; though some of his 
statements appear to have been® derived from 


' ecelxxviii. 5. It has been observed, (Note 3. p.4.) that 
Clement brings all his calculations down to the death of Com- 
modus. ccccil. 27. cccci1.15, 29, 35. ccccvi. 8, 28, 30. ccccvit. 
15. ccccrx. 16. 

? ecccix. 26. Clement here follows Irenzus. L. 3. ¢. 25. 

° See ecexcii. 33. 

* ceccxi, 18. 

° For instance, that respecting the name given to Moses after 


his reception into heaven. cccextt. 24. 
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other sources. He 'shows that Moses was a 
prophet, a lawgiver, a general, a statesman, a 
philosopher. The functions of the general, the 
lawgiver, and the judge, pertain to the regal office, 
which may be considered under four points of 
view: a king may be a dispenser of good, in imita- 
tion of the Deity ; a violent despotic ruler, like 
Hercules or Alexander ; a thirster after conquest, 
like the Persian kings who invaded Greece ; or a 
mere voluptuary, like Sardanapalus. — A king, 
according to Clement, is he who rules according 
to the laws, and knows how to rule over willing 
subjects. Clement’ says that ‘‘ the Greeks derived 
from Moses their strategical skill ; thus * Miltiades, 
in his night-march against the Persians, imitated 
the tactics of Moses in conducting the Israelites 
out of Egypt.” Clement goes so far as to com- 
pare the pillar of fire, which guided the Israelites 
by night, to a light which conducted Thrasybulus, 
when he was bringing back the exiles from Phyle 
to the Munychia. 


In like manner * Plato borrowed his notions of 
legislation from Moses. The proofs which Clement 
produces of this assertion, are far-fetched and in- 
conclusive. ° ‘‘ Law,” he says, ‘‘ is not that which 


* ceeexvi. 10. ? ececxvii. 29. * ececxviii. 10. 
* eeecxix. 13. Clement, having spoken of Moses as a general, 
now speaks of him as a lawgiver. 
* eceexx. 17. 
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is enacted ; as sight is not that which is seen ; nor 
is it every opinion, since some opinions are bad ; 
but good, that is, true opinion, which discovers 
that which is (76 6v), and attains to it. He who 
is (6 wv) has sent me, are the words of Moses. 
On which account some, consistently with good 
opinion, have called the law right reason, com- 
manding what is to be done, and forbidding what 
is not to be done. The law was rightly said to 
be given through Moses, being a rule to distin- 
guish between right and wrong, and conducting 
man to God.—A lawgiver is he who distributes 
to each part of the soul that which is suitable to it 
and its operations. Moses, in a word, was a living 
law, governed by right reason.”—The Greeks, * in 
order to add to the authority of their laws, said 
that Minos received his laws from Jupiter, Lycur- 
gus from Apollo, Zaleucus from Minerva ; yet they 
would not admit that the laws of Moses, from 
which all their own laws were borrowed, were 
derived from heaven. 


Clement’ proceeds to defend the law against the 


1 cecexxii. 8. 


? ecccxxii. 23. Clement is now speaking of Moses as a judge. 
See cccexxt. 13. What he here says with respect to the law, he 
had before said with reference to the Pedagogue. L.i.c. 8. See 
p- 58. We find the same illustration. cxxxvi1. 1. Compare 
also ccLxxx. 19, with ccccxxim. 138. See L. 2. ccccxcu. 22. 
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charge of not being good, because it inflicts punish- 
ments. ‘‘ A surgeon is not deemed cruel, who causes 
pain to a patient in order to restore him to health ; 
nor ought the law to be deemed cruel, which 
removes the diseases of the soul by severe remedies. 
The ' Providence which governs the world, must 
be at once supreme and good, and by both these 
attributes it effects the salvation of man; chasten- 
ing him by punishment, as supreme ; and benefit- 
ing him, as good. Thus he has it in his power to 
cease to be a child of disobedience, and to pass 
from darkness to life; and lending his ear to wis- 
dom, to become first a legal (voumov) slave of God, 
then a faithful servant, fearing the Lord God ; and if 
he proceeds further, to be enrolled in the number of 
sons. For when charity has covered the multitude 
of sins, then, through the consummation of a 
blessed hope, being increased in charity, he is 
numbered in the elect adoption, which is called 
beloved of God, and utters in song this prayer, 
‘May the Lord be my God.’—The ? terror to 
which the law gave birth was in truth merciful by 
leading man to salvation. 


The * philosophy of Moses may be divided into 


* cecexxiii. 28. 

* eceexxiv. 13. Compare L. 2. cceclxxii. 25. cccclxxiii. 26. 

* cecexxiv. 27. Philosopher is the last in the list of titles 
given to Moses by Clement. cecexvi. 10. 
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four parts: the historical, the legislative properly 
so called, (these two relate to morals,) the sacrifi- 
cial, which belongs to physical contemplation, and 
the theological, or inspection of mysteries (7 érérrea). 
In order to the understanding of this, the true 
logic is necessary ; which, inspecting all things, 
and examining their faculties and powers, ascends 
to the most excellent essence, and thence ventures 
onward to the God of the universe ; not profess- 
ing skill m human matters, but the knowledge 
of that which is divine and heavenly; to this is 
united the proper use of things human, both in 
word and deed.—This logic is the science of dis- 
tinguishing between things comprehended by the 
understanding, displaying the substance of every 
thing purely and without mixture; or it is the 
power which distinguishes between the genera 
(yén) of things, and thence descends to indivi- 
duals, and causes each to appear simply as it 
is. Wherefore it alone leads to true wisdom ; 
which is a Divine power, knowing things as they 
really are, attaining to perfection, and exempt 
from all affections (wafove), not, however, without 
the assistance of the Saviour, who, by the Divine 
Word, removes from the eye of the soul the film 
of ignorance spread over it by evil conversation, 
and restores it to a healthy state, that we may 
distinguish between God and man. He it is who 
shows us how to know ourselves, and reveals the 
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Father of the universe to whom he will, as far as 
human nature is able to comprehend him.”— 
Clement ' afterwards says, ‘‘ that the law may be 
considered under three points of view, either as 
manifesting a sign, (a miraculous communication, ) 
or as laying down precepts for a good life, or as 
predicting future events.” 





Having in the first Book described the nature 
and design of the Stromata, and while he justified 
his frequent references to the Greek, established 
the superior antiquity of the Hebrew philosophy, 
Clement begins the second with stating the sub- 
jects which he shall discuss, and repeating the 
charge against the Greeks of having stolen from 
the barbarous philosophy many miraculous narra- 
tives, and many doctrines of the highest importance 
concerning faith, wisdom, knowledge, hope, charity, 
repentance, temperance, and the fear of God. The 
Greek philosophers particularly imitated the hid- 
den, or symbolical and enigmatical part of the 
barbarous philosophy, as the most useful, or rather 
most necessary to the knowledge of the truth. One 
of his objects, Clement says, ‘‘ will be to reply to 
the accusations of the Greeks, by appealing to 
Scripture ; in the hope that the Jews may be led 


1 eecexxvi. 4. 
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on, from what they now believe, to faith in Him in 
whom they do not believe; and the Greeks may 
become ashamed of their calumnious attacks, by 
learning what the Christian doctrines really are.” — 
Clement disclaims all attempts to win the assent 
of his readers by a studied style. ‘‘ The barbarous 


? 


philosophy,’ *he continues, ‘‘ which we follow, is 
perfect and true. It embraces the contemplation 
both of sensible objects, and of those which are 
comprehended by the understanding. Studied in 
conjunction with a good life, it conducts us, through 
that wisdom which is the artificer of all things, to 
the Governor of the universe, who is difficult to be 
seized or apprehended, receding continually and 
going to a greater distance from him who follows 
after. The same (God), an ineffable wonder, is at 
once afar off and nearest to us. J am a God at hand, 
says the Lord. Afar off, with respect, to his es- 
sence or nature ; for how can that which is created 
be near to that which is uncreated? But near in 
power, which comprehends all things in its bosom. 
The power of God is always present to us, either 
superintending, or benefiting, or instructing us.” 
After some further remarks on the divine nature, 
Clement * says, that they alone who are inspired by 
the Holy Spirit can attain to the understanding of 


? eececxxx. 37. ? eceexxxii. 18, 36. 
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Divine truth, through the medium of faith, which 
he defines ‘‘a voluntary anticipation, the assent of 
piety, the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” He ' then shows that the notions 
of faith entertained by Basilides and the Valen- 
tinians, led to the doctrine of an inevitable neces- 
sity, and subverted the distinctions between right 
and wrong. He *says that ‘‘ truth has reference to 
sensation, understanding, knowledge, and opinion ; 
that in the natural order understanding has the 
precedence ; but with respect to ourselves, sensa- 
tion: and the essence of knowledge is composed 
of sensation and understanding ; but evidence (ro 
évaoyec) is common both to sensation and under- 
standing. Sensation is the basis of knowledge ; 
faith, making its way through sensible objects, 
leaves opinion behind ; hastening on to that which 
is free from falsehood, it rests in the truth. Should 
any one * say that knowledge is demonstration by 
reason, let him be told that first principles admit 


? eecexxxiii. 31. Compare L. 5. pextiy. 38. 


? ececxxxv. 9, recoapwy O€ OvTwy, év vic TO aAnOéc’ aicOhcewc, 
vv, ExtoTipnc, UTOAHWEwe. 

* This was the definition of the philosophers. See ccecxxxu. 
16. cccctiv. 9. cccctxvi. 27. L. 4. pcxxrx.11. But the 
reader must bear in mind that the knowledge here spoken of is 
not that of the Gnostic, yv@orc, but éxvorin as opposed to 
évfa. Clement distinguishes between émoripn and yvoote. 
cceceLxvill. 41. See also L. 3. pxxx1. 24. L. 4. puxxxr. 26. 
L. 6. pecrxix. 8. between éxornpn and cogia. L. 4. pixvu. 
2. pemxxvi. 28. P. L. 2.c. 2. cixxxi. 26. We find 
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not of demonstration ; they can be known neither 
by art nor prudence (¢povnoax). ' Unbelievers refer 
all things to sense, thinking that nothing exists 
but that which may be touched and handled, and 
making no distinction between body and essence.” 


Clement’ proceeds to state the opinions of Aris- 
totle and Epicurus respecting faith; and then ® 
resumes his old topic, that the Greeks stole their 
doctrines from Moses. He* next shows that in 
Christ were united all the qualities which the 
Stoics ascribed to their wise man—that he pos- 
sessed true beauty, was a king, was rich, a priest, 
a lawgiver, of noble birth. Returning to the sub- 
ject of faith, he *says that ‘‘it would be absurd in 
the admirers of Pythagoras, who deemed it sufh- 
cient to allege in confirmation of what they ad- 
vanced, that he had said it—that it would be ab- 
surd in them to distrust the only teacher who was 
worthy of credit, God the only Saviour, and to 
require from him proofs of what he taught.” 


St. Paul, in Rom. x. 14, 15. ° traces faith through 
hearing and the preaching of the Apostles to the 


éxtorypne yyworuie. L. 6. pccxxxvi. 12. peccxxy. 6. peccxxul, 
34. and definitions of cogia in P. L. 2. c. 2. crxx1. 27. S. L. 1. 
cecxxxi. 6 L. 4 vpexxxvur. 28. L. 6. pccrxvim. I. 
peccvil. 43. 

1 eccexxxvi. 2. ? ecccxxxvi. 21. * eecexxxix. 1. 

* eecexxxill. 15. ° eeeexhi, 25. ° cecexlii. 18. 
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word of the Lord, and to the Son of God. ‘‘ What 
stronger demonstration can we have than the word 
of the Lord? But in order that the word may 
have its due operation, there must be on the part 
of the hearer an aptitude to receive it; the best 
instruction is of no avail, unless it is received by 
the learner. ‘Some have both the inclination and 
the power; some only the inclination : to will is 
an act of the soul; but we cannot act without the 
body. Nor are we to estimate actions by the event 
alone ; we must judge by the choice of the indi- 
vidual, whether he has chosen readily, whether he 
has repented of his sins, whether he understands 
and recognises his error, and has changed his 
sentiments; for repentance is tardy knowledge ; 
innocence from the first is knowledge. Repent- 
ance then is an amendment through faith; for 
unless a man believes that to be sin in which he 
was before implicated, he will not change; and 
unless he believes that punishment hangs over the 
transgressor, and that salvation is the portion of 
him who lives agreeably to the commandments, 
he will not change. Hope also results from faith.” 
Having again noticed the definition of faith given 
by Basilides, Clement’ proceeds to define opinion, 
unbelief, incredulity, faith, expectation, confidence, 
* good-will (evvoa). He then says that ‘‘ the promise 


1 eecexhiii. 13. ? eceexliv. 1. 


* eecexliv. 14. Compare P. L. 1. c. 11. cxvi. 7. 
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made to Abraham pertains to Christians, who are 
Israelites, believing not through signs and wonders, 
but through hearing.—’ The covenants, which are 
two in name and time, adapted to the different 
ages and progress of the people of God, are one 
in power; both the old and the new being given 
by one God through his Son.” This assertion Cle- 
ment confirms by a reference to Rom.i.17. *Faith 
is not to be disparaged as a common and vulgar 
quality. Whether founded on love, or, as they 
who disparage it say, on fear, it is a divine gift.— 
It is a divine change when unbelief becomes be- 
lief, and men believe in hope and fear. Faith ap- 
pears to be the first inclination (vevo1c) towards 
salvation: then follow fear and hope and repent- 
ance, which growing up together with temperance 
and patience, lead us on to love and knowledge. 
Faith is the first element of knowledge, preceding 
all its other elements, being as necessary to the 
Gnostic, as respiration is to life. As we cannot 
live without the four elements, neither can we 
attain knowledge without faith: faith then is the 
basis of truth.” 


‘Some * heretics disparaged the law, because it 
addressed itself to the fears of man. For fear, they 


1 Compare ccecixxyi. 18. L, 3. pvu. 11. pxin. 30, 
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said, is an irrational affection of the mind. But 
how,” Clement asks, ‘‘ can fear be irrational, when 
the commandment is given by the Word or reason ? 
That fear must be rational, which is an avoiding 
of that which is hurtful, whence springs repent- 
ance for past transgressions. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. The heretics who 
denied that the law is good, urged the passage of 
St. Paul, By the law is the knowledge of sin. But 
the law,” Clement ‘replies, ‘‘did not cause, it 
only declared sin; by commanding what is to be 
done, it reproved that which is not to be done. It 
is the part of a good man to point out that which 
is salutary, and that which is injurious. The law 
must be good which was given as a schoolmaster 
to lead us to Christ, in order that being chastened 
by fear we might turn to perfection through Christ.” 


Clement’ proceeds to refute the interpretations 
put upon the text, The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom, by Basilides and Valentinus. 
‘<The fear of the Lord*,” he says, ‘‘ leads to re- 
pentance and to hope.” He then defines hope, 
charity, hospitality, philanthropy, friendly affec- 
tion (¢iAcsropyia), brotherly love. ‘‘ The Jews,” 
he *says, ‘‘mistook the meaning of the law by 


* eecexlvii. 17. 2 ececlviii. 3. 
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attending only to the letter; they did not believe 
in it as predicting the coming of Christ, and obeyed 
it through fear, not through affection and faith ; 
they did not perceive that Christ was the end of 
thelaw. But the goodness of God was manifested 
even in their rejection ; for their rejection was ac- 
companied by the calling of the Gentiles.” Cle- 
ment ' thus describes the progress of the Christian to 
knowledge : ‘‘ faith becomes hope through repent- 
ance, as does fear through faith ; perseverance and 
exercise in these, united with instruction, are per- 
fected into charity; and charity is perfected into 
knowledge. Wisdom is the power of God, which 
teaches the truth; and thence is derived the per- 
fection of knowledge.” 


“Three* qualifications are necessary to the 
perfection of the Gnostic : contemplation ; the 
fulfilment of the commandments; the ability to 
form good men. The *frequent repetition in 
Scripture of the words, J am the Lord your God, 
admonishes us quietly to seek God, and to en- 
deavour as much as possible to know him; this 
is the highest contemplation, the * true knowledge, 
which is immutably founded on reason, This is 
the only knowledge of wisdom, from which good 


l eeeclii. 25. 
* ececliii. 16. Compare L. 7. decexxx. 30. 
5 eeccliv. 6. * See Note 3. p. 133-4. 
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works are inseparable.” Clement then ' distin- 
guishes faith into two kinds: that of knowledge 
(EmtornwoviKn), and that of opinion (dofacrtKn). He 
makes a similar distinction with respect to demon- 
stration. ‘‘ Christians possess the only true demon- 
stration, which is supplied by the Divine Scriptures, 
and the heaven-taught wisdom. The demonstra- 
tion of opinion is human, and founded on rhetorical 
arguments and logical syllogisms. That from 
above is knowledge.” Clement then runs into a 
fanciful interpretation of Exodus xvi. 36. Now an 
Omer is the tenth part of an Ephah, or according 
to the Septuagint, of three measures ; which three 
measures Clement? states to be ‘‘ sensation, the 
measure of objects of sense; speech or reason, of 
*names and words; the understanding or mind, of 
things which are perceived by it. This is the true 
and just measure, by which is measured the decad* , 
of which man consists—the body and soul, the five 
senses, the power of speech ; the seminal power, 
and the cogitative or spiritual power.” The last 
power bears the same relation to the other nine, 
that the Creator does to the creation, which Cle- 
ment, or rather Philo, divides into nine parts, the 
four elements (constituting one), the seven planets, 
* eeccliv. 18. 


* This fanciful interpretation is borrowed from Philo de Congr. 


queerend. erudit. gratia. 
* 6vopdrwy Kai pnudrwy, nouns and verbs. 
* Clement describes this Decad somewhat differently. L. 6. 


decevill. 5. 
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and the fixed sphere. Then follows a comparison 
between the true and the Pseudo-Gnostic. 


‘‘ Faith’ applies to the past and future, and is 
thus connected with memory and hope; we be- 
lieve that past events have been, and that future 
events will be. Fear * becomes faith first, and 
afterwards love ; not, however, such a fear as men 
have of a wild beast, which they fear and hate ; 
but as they have of a parent, whom they fear and 
love ; faith is not predicated of the present, but 
persuasion or assurance.”” Clement, im pursuing 
this argument, *says, that our assent is entirely in 
our own power. 


Clement next ‘proceeds to the subject of re- 
pentance, and points out the dangerous condition 
of those who are continually repenting and relaps- 
ing into sin. ‘‘* The Gentile, who embraces the 
Gospel, once receives the remission of his sins ; but 
he who afterwards sins and then repents, even if he 
obtains pardon, ought to feel shame, because he 
is not again washed for the remission of sins. He 
who is regenerated in the Spirit ought to quit his 
former mode of life ; that is, he ought not again to 
be involved in the same transgression, and again 
to repent. For repeatedly to ask forgiveness on 


1 eecelvii. 12. > See p. 138. 


> cecelviil. 9. * eecclix. 26. ® eceelx. 1. 
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account of repeated offences is not repentance, but 
a show of repentance.’ Clement ‘defines appetite 
a movement of the mind towards some object, or 
from it ; passion an excessive appetite, overstepping 
the bounds set by reason. All the passions are 
irrational affections. Having stated that obedience 
and disobedience are voluntary, he * says, that 
which is involuntary cannot be made the subject 
of judgment. He then points out the various 
modes in which men may act involuntarily. God 
looks not merely at the action, but at the intent of 
the agent. That* which is voluntary is either 
by appetite, by choice, or by deliberate intention. 
Clement then states in what auaorna, aTiy nua, and 
adtknua, differ from each other. 


The * Valentinians seem to have objected against 
ascribing joy and grief, which are human affec- 
tions, to God. Clement replies, ‘‘ that the Divine 
nature cannot be described as it really is. The 
prophets have spoken to us, fettered as we are by 
the flesh, according to our ability to receive their 
saying, the Lord accommodating himself to human 
weakness for our salvation. It is the will of God 
that he who obeys the commandments, and repents 
of his sins, should be saved ; we then rejoice on 
account of our salvation; and the Lord, speaking 


1 eeeelx. 31. zi 
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through the prophets, has appropriated to himself 
our joy.—God ' has no natural (¢votxny) relation to 
us, as the founders of the heresies assert, whether 
he formed us out of nothing (é« ui) ovrwv), or out of 
matter ; since the former has no existence, and the 
latter is in every respect different from God ; unless 
some one should venture to assert that we are part 
of God, and of the same essence (ouoovsiove) with 
him ; and I understand not how he who knows 
God can bear to hear such an assertion, when he 
contemplates our life, and the evils in which we 
are involved. Were this the case, God would in 
part sin (ueoxwc), if the parts of the whole go to 
complete the whole ; but if they do not go towards 
its completion, they are not parts. But God, 
being by his nature rich in pity, in his goodness 
watches over us, who are neither parts of him, nor 
his children by nature.—The riches of God’s mercy 
are manifested in this—that he calls to the adop- 
tion of sons, those who belong not to him in essence 
or nature, but simply in being the work of his 


will.” 


Having defined knowledge (értsrjun), Clement ? 
proceeds to say, that ‘‘ whatever we do not, we do 
not either through want of inclination, or ability, or 
both. We wish to be as the Lord, but have not the 


1 eceelxvil. 37. 
? eccclxix. 2. See Note, p. 3. 133-4. 
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ability to be: the disciple cannot be above his 
Master ; it is sufficient that we be as our Master ; 
not in essence, since it is impossible for that which 
is by adoption, to be equal in essence to that which 
is by nature ; but in becoming immortal, in attain- 
ing to the contemplation of things as they really 
are, in being called sons, and in seeing the Father 
‘in himself. The inclination precedes; for the 
reasoning or rational faculties are the ministers 
of the inclination; in the Gnostic the inclina- 
tion, the judgment, the exercise, are one and the 
same.” 


The Greeks derived their notions of moral virtue 
from Moses. This Clement’ proves by references 
to passages in the Old Testament, inculcating 
justice, liberality, brotherly love, forgiveness of 
injuries, kind treatment of animals, and other 
virtues. He * says, incidentally, ‘‘ that he who pos- 
sesses one virtue as a Gnostic (yvwortwec), possesses 
all by mutual relation. * This is he who is in 
the image and after the likeness, the Gnostic, who 


1 So I translate cai rdy warépa axd rev oiKeiwy cafooay 
povoyv. 

* cecclxix. 23. 
eecelxx. 32. The whole passage, in which Clement describes 
the mutual dependence of the virtues on each other, is worthy of 
attention. 

* eceelxxx. 11. Compare C. xciv. 26. P.L. 1. ¢. 12. clvi. 
25. L. dsc. 12. eecxi. 6. S. L. 2. eecexcix. 22. 
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imitates God as far as it is possible, omitting 
nothing which can contribute to the likeness, being 
continent, forbearing, just; king (BaorAevwr) of his 
passions, communicating what he has, doing good 
by word and deed, to the utmost of his power. 
‘The likeness to God (10 kar’ etkéva Kal opoiwow) 
refers not to the body, for that which is mortal 
cannot be likened to that which is immortal ; but 
to the understanding and reason, by which the 
Lord appropriately seals the likeness in doing good 
and in governing.” 


‘<2? Patience and endurance of suffering are also 
qualities through which the Gnostic will acquire 
exemption from passion (arafaav), and will ap- 
proach to the resemblance of God.— When tempted 
he will bless, like the noble Job; like Jonas, he 
will pray when swallowed by the whale, and his 
faith will restore him to prophesy to the Ninevites : 
if he is shut up with lions, he will tame their 
savageness ; if he is cast into the fire, he will be 
refreshed with dew, but will not be burned; he 
will bear testimony (naprupyoa), by night, by day, 
in word, in life, in conversation ; conversing and 
dwelling with the Lord in the spirit, he will re- 
main pure in flesh, pure in heart, holy in speech. 
The world, he says, is crucified to him, and he to 


1 eeee]xxxili. 33. ? ececeelxxxiv. 3. 
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the world. He bearing about the cross of the 
Saviour, follows the steps of the Lord, like unto 
God * becoming a Saint of Saints.” Clement next 
enlarges in praise of temperance, and inveighs 
against pleasure. He®* then explains the manner 
in which the demons act upon the souls of men, 
and seduce them into error. He * defends the law 
against the charge of severity which some brought 
against it, because it addresses itself to the fears 
of man; it does this in order to secure to them 
exemption from anxiety by deterring them from 
unlawful pleasures. ‘‘ To those,” he * says, ‘‘ who 
are inclined to sin, truth appears harshness; and 
he who will not join them in their sinful practices 
appears destitute of sympathy.” 


Having * enumerated the opinions of the philo- 
sophers respecting happiness (ro réAoc) Clement ° 
says that ‘‘ the purpose of the Christian Gnostic is 
to attain to an end which is without end, obeying 
the commandments (that is obeying God), and 


1 See ececxciv. 28. with reference to Psalm lxxxii.1. God 
standeth in the congregation of the mighty, he judgeth among the 
gods, or as it stands in the Septuagint, év péow d€ Beove Craxpiver 
Clement asks, ‘‘ What gods ? Those who are superior to pleasure 
and passion; those who know what they do; the Gnostics, who 
have overcome the world.’”’ He makes similar applications of 
Psalm Ixxxii. 6, 7; Rom. viii. 9. 

; * eceexcii. 11. See p. 136. 
eceeexcv. 22, ° d. 33. 
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living conformably to them, unrebukeable (avem- 
Anwrwc, 1 Tim. vi. 14.) and endued with know- 
ledge (emtoTnpovec, James iil. 13.), through the 
knowledge of the Divine Will. That end is to 
assimilate ourselves, as far as lies in our power, to 
right reason, and to be restored to perfect adop- 
tion through the Son, and continually to glorify 
the Father through the great High-Priest, who 
has condescended to call us brethren and fellow- 
heirs. The Apostle in his* Epistle to the Romans, 
concisely describes the end, when he says, Now 
being made free from sin, and become servants to 
God, you have your fruit unto holiness, and the end 
everlasting life. * The doctrine of Plato, that the 
object of faith is a resemblance to God, as far as 
man can unite justice and holiness with prudence ; 
and that the end is a restoration of the promise 
through faith, is not different from the doctrine of 
St. Paul, and was indeed derived from the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament.” 


Clement * next treats of marriage, which he de- 
fines the union of a man and woman according to 
the law, in order to have legitimate children. To 
the question, whether a man ought to marry, he 
answers that every man ought not to marry, but 
regard must be had to time, and person, and age. 


1 vi. 22. * Compare d. 7. with dii. 8. * dii. 14. 
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Having recapitulated the opinions of the philoso- 
phers for and against marriage, he brings forward 
the ‘usual arguments in favour of it, drawn from 
the distinction of sexes; from the blessing pro- 
nounced by God on our first parents, Increase and 
multiply ; from the necessity of marriage to the 
continuation of the human race. The ? liability to 
disease constitutes another argument in favour of 
marriage ; for the care and persevering attention 
of a wife surpasses the assiduity of other relations 
and friends, and she is described in Scripture as a 
help meet for man. In old age also the married 
man has a wife to take care of, and children to 
support him. Another argument?’ urged by Cle- 
ment is, that if the loss of any object is an evil, 
the possession of it must be good; but the loss of 
children is the greatest of evils ; consequently the 
possession of them is a great good, and marriage 
isa great good. Throughout this discussion, Cle- 
ment says nothing in disparagement of marriage, 


* Some seem to have deemed marriage necessary to the per- 
fection of the Gnostic. Clement puts the following argument 
into the mouth of one who held this opinion. ‘ He who is child- 
less does not reach his natural perfection, inasmuch as he does 
not substitute a successor in his own place; for he is perfect, 
who causes to exist one like to himself; or rather, who sees that 
one do the same: that is, when he who is begotten arrives at the 
same natural condition as he who begat.” pit. 31. 
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but ‘ affirms expressly that Scripture counsels men 
to marry. 


Having described the manner in which the 
Gnostic character is gradually formed, and the 
qualifications necessary to its perfection, and hay- 
ing shown that the state of marriage is not incom- 
patible with it, Clement proceeds in the third 
book to examine the opinions of the Pseudo- 
Gnostics, Basilides and Valentinus, respecting 
marriage. He then? expresses his own opinion. 
‘* We esteem,’ he says, ‘‘ chastity blessed, as well 
as those on whom this gift is conferred by God ; 
we admire a single marriage, and the decorous 
gravity attached to it; saying, however, that we 
ought to sympathize with each other, and bear 
each other’s burdens, lest he who thinks that he 
stands, should himself fall. With respect to a 
second marriage, the Apostle says, [f thou burnest, 
marry.” 


Clement proceeds to detail the sentiments of 
Carpocrates, Marcion, and others of the Gnostics 
respecting marriage, and to condemn the licen- 
tiousness of many of their tenets. He*® says that 


1 Gre dé yapety fh Vpagn) cvpPovdever, ovde dpicracbai wore Tic 
ovivyiac émirpérer, ay7iKpve vouoberet. Clement then proceeds 
to quote Matth. v. 32. pvr. 31. 
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‘the heretics might be divided into two classes ; 
those who taught the indifference of human actions, 
and those who inculcated continence, but impiously 
and through enmity to the Creator.””—Against the 
informer he argues that, ‘if all modes of life are 
different, we are manifestly at liberty to choose 
a life of continence.—A lover of pleasure gratifies 
his body ; but a temperate man delivers his soul, 
which is the mistress of the body, from passions. 
If ‘all things are lawful, and there is no fear of 
being disappointed of our hope through wicked 
actions, we might have a pretence for living 
wickedly. But since a happy life is pointed out to 
us through precepts, at which (life) we ought all 
to aim ; following whithersoever the Word may 
lead us; neither perverting any thing that has been 
said, nor neglecting even the smallest part of that 
which is befitting ; if we shall fail to attain to that 
life, we must necessarily fall into eternal evil. They, 
therefore, who follow the sacred Scriptures, by 
which all direct their way who trust that they shall, 
as far as possible, be assimilated to God—they must 
not live indifferently, but purify themselves from 
pleasures and desires, and watch over the soul, 
inasmuch as by it they perseveringly proceed to 
that which is alone divine. For the understand- 
ing, being pure and free from all wickedness, is 
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in some measure capable of receiving the power of 
God, the divine image being again raised up in 
it.” Clement' says, ‘‘ that knowledge (yvéo1c) is 
not mere speech, but a certain divine science 
(émornun) ; and that light which springs up in the 
soul from obedience to the commandments, which 
makes all things manifest in their very origin, and 
prepares man to know himself, and teaches him to 
reach unto God; for knowledge is in the under- 
standing, what the eye is in the body.” 


Clement next replies to those heretics who incul- 
cated continence, and forbade marriage, impiously 
and through hostility to the Creator. They appear 
to have appealed to various passages of Scripture, 
which he examines separately. ‘‘ The end of the 
law,” he *says, ‘‘is to lead men from unrighteous- 
ness to righteousness, by means of chaste marriages, 
and procreation of children, and holy life. The 
Lord came, not to destroy, but to fulfil the law ; 
not to fulfil it as if it were defective, but to accom- 
plish the prophecies in the law by his appearance ; 
since the right course of life was proclaimed to 
those who lived righteously before the law through 
the Word. The majority of mankind, not know- 
ing what continence is, live to the body, not to the 
spirit; but we ought to be sanctified not only in 


1 - é y cod = 
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the Spirit, but in the life and conversation also, 
and in the body.—' They who abstain from mar- 
riage, on the ground that they have received the 
resurrection, ought also to abstain from eating and 
drinking ; for God will destroy both the belly and 
meats in the resurrection.—As humility is a gentle- 
ness of mind, not a maceration (kaxovyia) of the 
body, so continence is a virtue of the soul, not 
manifest, but in secret.”” Some of the * heretics 
appear to have defended their opinion by appeal- 
ing to the example of Christ, who was not married, 
and possessed nothing in this world. Clement an- 
swers, ‘‘ that Christ had his own bride, the Church; 
then he was not a common man, and consequently 
wanted no helpmate in the flesh ; nor was it neces- 
sary for him to beget children, as he remains for 
ever, and is the only Son of God.” Clement ® fur- 
ther shows ‘‘that the practice of just men under 
the Old Testament, and of Christ and his Apostles 
under the New, was in this respect the same. All 
thankfully partook of the bounty of the Author of 
nature.—In* like manner we are not forbidden to 
acquire wealth, but to acquire it unjustly and in- 
satiably. The * continence of the Greek philoso- 
phers professed to struggle against concupiscence, 
and not to minister to itin act; but Christian con- 


. dxxxiil. 10. 
* dxxxili. 22. These heretics called marriage zopveia. 
= dxxxv. 1. * dxxxvii. 10. 5 dxxxvii. 29. 
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tinence professes not even to desire ; so that we do 
not merely refrain from gratifying our desires, but 
do not even desire ; but this continence can only be 
obtained through the grace of God.-—As to be well 
is better than to be ill, and to talk about health; 
so to be light, is better than to talk about light ; 
and the continence according to the truth better 
than that taught by the philosophers.—Our rule 
with regard to marriage, food, and every thing 
else, should be, not to be the slaves of concupis- 
cence, but to desire only what is necessary.” 


Returning to the heretics, who taught the indif- 
ference of human actions, Clement’ shows, ‘‘ that 
the end of the Gospel is the sanctification of man, 
to render him chaste instead of unchaste, temperate 
instead of intemperate, just instead of unjust.” 
Reasoning on a passage, which he had before 
quoted from an * apocryphal gospel, Clement 
says, ‘‘ that destruction in death is necessarily con- 
sequent upon generation, and that these must con- 
tinue until the perfect separation and restoration of 
the election, by which the essences now mixed up 
in the world, shall be restored to their proper and 


* dxxxix. 33. 

* The Gospel according to the Egyptians. pxxxix. 45. Cle- 
ment had before quoted it, pxxxu. 8. Salome asked our Saviour, 
‘** How long will death prevail ?” He answered, ‘‘ As long as ye 
women bear children.” This the heretics construed into a con- 
demnation of marriage. This passage is quoted also in the 
Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, yxvi. 
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kindred place.” He adds, ‘‘ that Scripture speaks 
of man in two senses, the visible man, and the 
soul ; and again, the man who is saved, and the 
man who is not; for sin is called the death of the 
soul. The separation of the soul and body follows 
their union by a physical necessity, arising out of 
the Divine economy.—We are at liberty either to 
marry or to abstain from marriage; a life of 
celibacy is not of itself better than a married life. 
They’ who, in order to avoid the distraction of a 
married life, have remained single, have frequently 
become misanthropic, and have failed in charity ; 
while others, who have married, have given them- 
selves up to pleasure, and have become like unto 
beasts.” 


Clement’ draws an argument in favour of mar- 
riage from Matthew xviii. 20. ‘‘ When two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them. The three are the man, the woman, 
and their child ; for the woman is united to the 
man through God.” He proceeds to quote other 
passages from Scripture, in opposition to the here- 


1 dxhi. 35. 

* dxli. 41. Clement gives other interpretations of the verse ; 
the three represented the Platonic division of the soul into 
anger, appetite, reason ; or the flesh, soul, and spirit (see piu. 
20.); or the vocation (kAjorc), election (ékAoyi), and the race 
destined to the highest honour (the Gnostic) ; or the Jew, the 
Gentile, and the Church composed of both. 
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tics, who rejected marriage through hostility to 
the Creator; ‘observing, as he goes on, ‘that 
St. Paul uniformly speaks of the God who gave 
the Gospel as the same who gave the law. * Mar- 
riage and celibacy have each its peculiar duties 
and offices.—Let every one, therefore, perfectly 
perform his service in the state in which he is 
called, that he may become free in Christ, receiv- 
ing the appropriate reward of his service.” Allud- 
ing to Tatian, who interpreted the old man to 
mean the law, and the new man the gospel, thence 
contending that the law was given by another 
God, Clement?’ says, ‘‘ the same man and Lord, 
who makes old things new, no longer allows 
polygamy ; (formerly God required it, when it was 
necessary to increase and multiply,) but introduces 
monogamy, for the procreation of children, and 
the care of a family, for which the woman was 
given as a helpmate. ‘To some the Apostle con- 
cedes a second marriage, least they should burn ; 
since such persons do not sin according to the Cove- 
nant; for a second marriage was not forbidden by 
the law; but they do not reach the full perfection 
of the Gospel. He acquires heavenly glory, who 
has power over himself, and preserves unpolluted 
the union which was dissolved by death, and 


* dxliv. 41. 
* dxivi. 26. Compare pit. 31. piv. 22. 
° dxlviii. 21. Compare ptiiv. 15. 
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willingly obeys the dispensation, by which he is 
enabled, without distraction, to attend to the ser- 
vice of the Lord.—If' the Giver of the law and of 
the gospel is one and the same, he cannot con- 
tradict himself. For the law lives, being spiritual, 
when understood according to knowledge ; but 
we have died to the law through the body of Christ, 
that we may live to another, to him who has been 
raised from the dead, who was foretold by the law, 
that we may bring forth fruit unto God. Where- 
fore the law is holy, and the commandment holy, 
just, and good. We have died, therefore, to the 
law, that is, to sin, which was made manifest by 
the law: for the law ? does not generate, but 
declares sin, by commanding that which is to be 
done, and forbidding that which is not to be done, 
thus convicting the sin which lies beneath, so that 
it may appear to be sin.—* All the Epistles of the 
Apostle, while they inculcate chastity and conti- 
nence, and contain various precepts respecting 
marriage, the procreation of children, the manage- 
ment of households, no where condemn a chaste 
marriage ; but preserving the consistency between 
the law and the gospel, approve both him who 
lives in the married state chastely and with thank- 
fulness to God, and him who lives a life of celibacy 


* dxlix. 14. * See p. 136. * di. 18. 
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as the Lord wills ; each choosing to remain as he is 
called, without offence or imperfection.” 


Clement’ proceeds to notice the opinions of 
Julius Cassianus, the founder of the Docete, res- 
pecting marriage, and to examine various passages 
of Scripture, which he alleged in their support. 
‘“< Tf,” ? continues Clement, ‘‘ generation is evil, let 
them at once say that the Lord who partook of it, 
and the virgin who bare him, were involved in evil. 
* But generation is holy, through which the world, 
the essences, the natures, and angels, and powers, 
and souls, and commandments, and the law, and the 
gospel, and the knowledge of God, exist.—* Christ 
healed the infirmities of the body, as well as of the 
soul; this he would not have done if the flesh is at 
enmity with the soul. They’ who inculcate con- 
tinence out of enmity to the Creator, act impiously, 
when they might choose celibacy agreeably to the 
sound rule of piety ; giving thanks for the grace 
imparted to them, but not abhorring the creature, 
or despising those who marry; for the world is 
the work of a Creator, as well as celibacy itself: 
but let both (the married and single) give thanks 
in the state in which they are placed, if they know 
for what purpose they are placed in it.”” Clement 


1 “dln. 38. 2 divi. a. + ais. do. 
* dlix, 41. Sdlx. 6; 
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charges those who held the opinion which he is 
combating, with leading licentious lives. 


Having in the Third Book shown, in opposition 
to the Pseudo-Gnostics, that the married state is 
not incompatible with Gnostic perfection, Clement 
begins the Fourth Book with stating the subjects 
which he means to discuss, and the order in which 
he means to discuss them. He should speak of 
martyrdom first, then describe the perfect Gnostic ; 
then show that it was alike incumbent on freemen 
and slaves, on men and women, to philosophize ; 
then treat of faith and inquiry’ (api rov Znreiv), 
and of the symbolic system; and having thus 
completed the subject of morals, point out summa- 
rily the assistance which the Greeks had derived 
from the barbarian philosophy. He would then 
briefly produce passages of Scripture in opposition 
to the Greeks and Jews; and afterwards discuss 
the opinions of the Greeks and barbarians con- 
cerning natural principles (ra Tept apyav puavoAoyn- 
Oévra). The next step would be to treat of the 
prophetic writings, and to show that the Scriptures 
were sanctioned by the authority of the Almighty, 
and that one God and Almighty Lord was pro- 
claimed by the law and prophets, and by the 


* Compare L. 5. dexlvi. 5. 
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gospel. All these discussions would be only pre- 
liminary to the consideration of the Gnostic 
physiology, which depends on the history of the 
creation of the universe (kospoyovia). Thence he 
would ascend to the consideration of Divine things 


(emt TO feoAo-yuKov cidoc ). 


Having assigned his reason for giving his work 
the title of the Stromata, and stated his expec- 
tation that few would understand it, he ' says, 
‘‘that man, like the Thessalian Centaur, consists 
of a rational and irrational part, a soul and body : 
the body cultivates the earth, and hastens to it ; 
the soul reaches after God, and being instructed 
in the true philosophy, hastens to its * kindred 
above, turning aside from the desires of the body, 
and from toil and fear.—*® Death is the union of 
the soul, being sinful, with the body; life, the se- 
paration from sin.—The separation, therefore, of 
the soul from the body, which the philosopher 
practises throughout his life, produces the alacrity 
of the Gnostic to bear the natural death, which 
is a dissolution of the chains binding the soul to 
the body.” <‘‘ The world,” he says, ‘‘ is crucified 
to me, and I to the world ; though in the flesh, I 


? 


live as one who has his conversation in heaven.’ 


? dixvii. 20. 
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dixxvili. 20. 
3 dixviii. 28. 
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‘Hence the genuine Gnostic is ready to give 
up his body to him who asks it, having first put 
off the affections of the flesh. He is the true 
martyr or witness (uaprved). He' feels gratitude 
to him, who has afforded him a plea for de- 
parting hence by laying a snare for him, and 
has given him an opportunity which he did not 
himself procure, of manifesting what he is, to 
his persecutor by patience ; to the Lord by love. 
* Martyrdom is called perfection, because it dis- 
plays the perfect work of love.”—Clement* then 
combats the opinion of certain heretics, who 
affirmed that the true martyrdom was the know- 
ledge of the true God: and that he who encoun- 
tered death in the confession of Christ was a 
suicide. He also condemns other heretics, who 
through hostility to the Creator, voluntarily gave 
themselves up to the magistrates. 


Having noticed the opinion of the Stoics, that 
the soul is not affected by the body, and that health 
and sickness are indifferent, Clement ‘ observes 


? dixix. 33. < ered. 

® dixxi. 10. Yet he himself says, that if confession to God 
is martyrdom, every soul which unites purity of conversation to 
knowledge of God, and obeys the commandments, is a martyr 
in life and in word, whatever be the mode in which it is released 
from the body ; pouring forth faith as blood, through its whole 
life and at its departure. ptxx. 22. Compare pixxxu. 12. 
DLXXXIII. 11. pxevi. 17. 

* dixxiii. 27. 
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that ‘‘the martyr chooses pleasure in expectation, 
though obtained by immediate pain. But as there is 
pain in thirst, and pleasure in drinking, the ante- 
cedent pain is the cause of pleasure ; but that which 
is evil cannot be productive of good ; consequently 
neither pain nor pleasure is evil.” Pursuing the 
subject of martyrdom, he’ says, ‘‘that the judge 
who compels us to deny the beloved, proves, who is, 
and who is not the friend of God. * We ought to 
draw near to the word of salvation, not through the 
promise of gifts, or through dread of punishment, 
but for the good itself. We shall then stand on 
the right hand of the sanctuary. But they, who 
think to obtain that which is incorruptible by the 
gift of that which is corruptible, are called hired 
servants in the parable of the two brothers. Here 
too we see the distinction between® the likeness 
and the image: the former live according to the 
likeness of the Saviour; those on the left hand 
after their image.” —Clement, while discoursing of 
the beatitudes, and of the blessedness of the pure 
in heart, ‘says, ‘‘Some good things are good in 
themselves ; some partake of good things, as vir- 
tuous actions. But neither good nor bad actions 


? dixxvi. 4. dixxvi. 28. 

3 With reference to Genesis i. 26. 

* dixxxi. 13. Clement’s object in this discussion on the 
beatitudes, is to show that our Saviour’s precepts were directed, 
not merely to the regulation of the external conduct, but to the 
formation of the internal disposition. prxxrx. 12, 24. 
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can be without the intervention of those things, 
which hold the place of matter; as life, health, 
and other things either necessary or contingent. 
They, therefore, who come to the knowledge of 
God, should be pure as to bodily desires and holy 
thoughts, that nothing spurious may deaden the 
power of the ruling faculty of the soul (ro 7yenoricov). 
When, therefore, the Gnostic, partaking of this 
holy quality, and conversing in purity with the 
divine nature, gives himself up to contemplation, 
he approximates to a habit of impassible identity, 
(ravrorntoc ataovc), so that he no longer possesses 
‘science and acquires knowledge, but is science 
and knowledge’. The last beatitude relates to those 
who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, and is as 
it were the sum of the rest, instructing the Gnostic 
to despise death through love towards God.—We 
should, however, understand that every kind of 
temptation affords an opportunity for martyrdom, 
2. é. for bearing testimony to the Gospel. 


Clement * proceeds to show that the martyr en- 
counters death in order to obtain life, and dies for 
his own salvation. ‘‘* Miserable men think that 
the testimony to the Lord by blood is the most 
violent death, not knowing that such a gate of 


1 Scientia opposed to Opinio; émarnun to cofa. See L. 5. 
DCLXXXI. 28. 
alow. 45. 3 dlxxxii. 27. 4 dixxxiil. 19. 
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death is the commencement of the true life; and 
being unwilling to understand either the honours 
which after death await those who live holily, or 
the punishments which await those who live un- 
justly and lasciviously.”” Clement enumerates the 
various motives to martyrdom proposed in Serip- 
ture, faith, love, gratitude, hope. ‘‘ The Gnostic’ 
places not in life the end at which he aims, but 
in being eternally happy and blessed, and in being 
the royal friend (Gacrixe giAw) of God ; and if any 
one subjects him to dishonour, to banishment, 
confiscation of property, or lastly, to death, he 
will never be torn away from liberty and prevail- 
ing love (kypwwrarnc) towards God, which hides all 
things, and endures all things; for love is per- 
suaded that the Divine Providence orders all things 
well. The first? step is instruction through fear, 
by which we abstain from injustice; the second is 
hope, by which we aim at that which is best; love 
perfects us, instructing us through knowledge 
(yvwortkec).—Rational knowledge is set before 
those who press onwards to perfection; of which 
knowledge the *foundation is the holy triad, 
faith, hope, charity.” 


Having quoted instances of heathen philosophers 


1 dixxxvii. 15. 

* In the Greek 6 pév oby zpdroc Pabpoc rov cwparoc, Where 
the word owparoc is evidently faulty. 

* Compare L. 5. dclii. 25. delxxxiii. 3. 
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who had patiently endured severe tortures, Cle- 
ment next 'shows that the female is equally capa- 
ble of virtuous actions with the male, and therefore 
equally bound to encounter martyrdom. It ap- 
pears from what he?’ says on this point, that wives 
and children and servants frequently underwent 
great hardships, in consequence of the profession 
of Christianity, from unbelieving husbands, parents, 
and masters. 


Clement proceeds to quote passages of Scrip- 
ture inculcating the obligation to encounter mar- 
tyrdom rather than deny Christ; among the rest 
Luke xii. 8. on which *he gives the comment of 
Heracleo, a follower of Valentinus. ‘‘ Heracleo said 
that there were two modes of confessing Christ, 
one by faith and a holy conversation, the other by 
the lips, giving the preference to the former.” 
Clement ‘ replies that ‘‘he who confesses Christ 
before men at the hazard of his life, must be sup- 
posed to have faith.—Some do not merely con- 
fess, but plead in defence of Christianity, by which 
the members of the Church are ° confirmed ; those 
among the Gentiles who busily seek after salva- 
tion, are moved with admiration, and are led to 
the faith; while the rest are astonished. We ought 


1 dxc.10. Compare pcxtx. 8. pexxu. 28. P.L. 1. c. 4. 
? dxciii. 37. * dxev. 24. * dxevi. 18, 
° dxevi. 33. Compare vcr. 26. 
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on every account to confess, for that is in our own 
power; but to plead in defence of Christianity is not 
in our power.—The Lord alone, in order to cleanse 
men who laid snares for him and were unbelievers, 
drank the cup. The Apostles, as true Gnostics 
and perfect, imitating him, suffered for the churches 
which they founded. In like manner the Gnosties, 
who walk in the footsteps of the Apostles, ought 
to be free from sin, and through love to the Lord 
to love their neighbour; so that, if an occasion 
should call them forward, undergoing afflictions 
without stumbling (acxavéaXtoro) they may drink 
the cup for the Church. As many as bear testimony 
by act in their life, by word before the tribunal, 
whether through hope or fear, are superior to those 
who confess only with the mouth unto salvation. 
But he who going beyond this arrives at love, he 
is the really blessed and genuine martyr (uaorve) 
making a perfect confession both to the command- 
ments and to God through the Lord; whom he 
loves and thus recognizes as a brother, surrender- 
ing himself up entirely through God, gratefully 
and lovingly rendering back, as a deposit, the 
mar who is demanded from him.” 


From the text, When they persecute you im one 
city, flee to another, Clement’ takes occasion to 


1 dxevii. 23. 
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condemn those who voluntarily exposed themselves 
to martyrdom; they were in fact accessory to the 
crimes of the persecutors. He then supposes the 
question to be asked’, ‘‘ If God takes care of you, 
if you are under his Providence, why are you per- 
secuted and murdered ?”’ Clement answers, ‘“‘ first, 
God does not wish the Christians to be persecuted ; 
but their persecution is necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the prophecies, which by announcing 
that they should be persecuted, taught them to 
prepare themselves and to acquire the needful 
firmness and constancy. Secondly, persecution 
affords opportunity for the display of their constancy 
and of the prejudice of their judges, who * perse- 
cuted them solely because they were Christians, 
construing the mere profession of the Gospel into 
acrime. Thirdly, the Christian, instead of being 
injured, is indebted to his persecutor for transferring 
him so quickly from this life to a better.” 


* Basilides, whose object appears to have been to 
maintain the perfect goodness of the Deity, con- 
tended that they who suffered martyrdom did not 
suffer unjustly ; they either suffered for actual sins, 
or on account of the sinfulness of their nature, or on 
account of sins committed in a former state of ex- 


1 dxcviii. 13. 
* Compare the Apology of Tertullian, c. 2. * dxcix. 18. 
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istence. Clement’ shows that this hypothesis does 
not answer the purpose for which it is intended, 
that of defending the goodness of God ; and points 
out various absurdities which flow from it. His’ 
solution of the difficulty is that God does not cause, 
but permits, the persecution of the innocent, and 
turns the crimes of the adversaries of Christianity 
to its advantage. He next® refutes the notion of 
the Valentinians respecting the annihilation of 
death by division among the elect seed ; and * sums 
up the character of the Gnostic martyr in the words 
of St. Paul, Rom. viii. 38. 


Having ° distinguished between the knowledge 
and faith of the common and of the perfect Chris- 
tian, Clement quotes various passages of Scripture 
to show that they who suffer in the cause of re- 
ligion, will be rewarded hereafter. He then® 
quotes a passage from the Epistle of Clemens 
Romanus, containing a description of the true 
Gnostic. ‘‘’ The distinction between the Gnostic 
and the ordinary Christian with respect to mar- 
tyrdom, is, that the former suffers through love, 
the latter through fear or the hope of reward. 
* There is a difference in actions, whether they are 
performed through fear, or perfected in love; 


l eran * dceii. 8. Compare L. 1. ccclxvii. 9. 
5 deiii. 8. * devi. 15. 5 devil. 32. 
5 
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whether they are the result of faith or knowledge ; 
in consequence there is a difference in the reward 
of the Gnostic, and of the simple believer. Wo- 
men‘ are as capable as men of attaining to per- 
fection.” This Clement proves by examples both 
from sacred and profane history. ‘‘* A chaste wife 
should in the first place endeavour to associate 
her husband to herself in all things pertaining to 
happiness ; but if she cannot do this, she must by 
herself press onwards to virtue, obeying” her hus- 
band in all things, and doing nothing against his 
will but that which is of moment to virtue and 
salvation. He who throws obstacles in the way 
either of a wife or female servant, sincerely ac- 
tuated by such a principle, must wish to turn 
her aside from righteousness and chastity, and to 
render his own household unrighteous and licen- 
tious.’ Having further described the conduct of a 
good wife towards her husband, in order to show 
that the Gnostic perfection might be attained by 
the woman as well as the man, Clement’ proceeds 
to say, ‘‘that Christ alone was perfect in all re- 
spects ; which man cannot be while he is man. 
The law merely proposes abstinence from evil, 
and is as it were a road to the Gospel, and to the 
doing of good. ‘Legal perfection according to 

1 dexvii. 8. Compare pxc. 10. quoted in p. 163. 

2 dexx. 11. * dexxiii. 1. 

‘ GdXa vopuKod per redelwore yrworim) EvayyeXiov xpdodmpbtc 
(1. mpornlic). 
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knowledge is an anticipation of the Gospel. The 
Gnostic advances in the Gospel, not using the 
law merely as a step, but understanding it as 
the Lord, who gave the covenants, delivered it 
to the Apostles. If then’ he lives virtuously, 
and becomes a martyr making a right confes- 
sion through love, and thus receives greater 
honour among men, even then he will not attain 
to the title of perfection while in the flesh. That 
is reserved to the end of life, when the Gnostic 
breathes out his spirit in the shedding of his blood. 
Our? business then, is to strive after perfection as 
much as possible while we are in the flesh, prac- 
tising by perfect concord here a concurrence with 
the Will of God, unto the restitution of the really 
perfect nobility and consanguinity in the fulness 
of Christ, which is perfected by our perfection. 
* Each Christian has his peculiar grace from God ; 
but the Apostles were filled with all.” Clement 
then insists that the connexion between the law 
and the Gospel may be proved from St. Paul’s 
writings: ‘‘ For faith in Christ and the knowledge 
of the Gospel is the interpretation and the fulfil- 
ment of the law.” 


‘The * Gnostic is he who understands the law: 


' Compare dxevii. 13. 2 dexxiv. 25. 
3 dexxv..12. 
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he does not merely abstain from evil, or do good 
through fear or through the hope of reward ; he 
does good through love, and because he chooses it 
for itself. He‘ strives not to attain to the know- 
ledge of God for any consequences which will flow 
from the attainment; the knowledge alone is the 
motive of his contemplation.—Were the choice 
proposed to him either to know God or to obtain 
eternal salvation (on the supposition that the two 
could be separated) he would choose the former. 
He does good, not occasionally, but habitually ; not 
for fame ; not for reward. He is perfected in the 
image and after the likeness of God. The flesh is 
dead in him; he alone lives, having dedicated the 
sepulchre his body, as a holy temple to the Lord, 
and converted his former sinful soul to God. He is 
not continent, but habitually exempt from passion, 
waiting until he can put on the divine form. 
All virtue is habitual in him, so that he cannot 
lose it even for a moment. He never varies; a 
variety of affections arises from an attraction to 
material things.” Noticing the * washings of the 
Heathens and Jews, Clement says ‘‘ that perfect 
purity is purity of the mind, and actions, and 
thoughts, and sincerity of speech, and lastly, free- 
dom from sin, even in dreams. Exact and sted- 
fast repentance is a sufficient purification for man ; 


1 dexxvi. 5. 2? dexxvili. 23. 
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if condemning ourselves for our past actions we 
go forwards, understanding what is to come, and 
raising the mind above the delights of sense and 
former transgressions.—The Gnostic, if he could 
obtain permission from God to do what is forbidden 
and be exempt from punishment; or if he could 
receive the happiness of the blessed as a reward 
for doing it; or if it was even possible for him to 
be persuaded that he could escape the eye of God, 
would do nothing contrary to right reason, having 
once chosen that which is fair and eligible, and 
desirable for itself.” 


‘“The 'Gnostic understands that whatever has 
been created for our use is good; but that to be 
like the Deity in exemption from passion and in 
virtue, is better. * His language is, ‘I will deliver 
myself, O Lord, from concupiscence, by union 
with thee. The dispensation of the creation is 
good, and all things are well disposed by Provi- 
dence; nothing exists without a cause; | ought 
to be among thine, O Almighty God; and though 
I am here, I am with thee; I wish to be exempt 
from fear, that I may draw nigh to thee, to be 
satisfied with little, and to practise your just selec- 
tion of good things from those that are like them.’ 
*Such an one becomes in a certain manner a 


— = 
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god, and is formed according to the form of the 
kindred spirit.”’ 


Clement‘ asserts that to believe or not to be- 
lieve is in our own power, and that we are in con- 
sequence justly punished for our sins. ‘‘ Those 
committed before men embrace Christianity, are 
remitted by the Lord. What is done cannot be 
undone, but may be as if it had not been done. 
Nor does this remission apply, as Basilides af- 
firmed, only to sins committed unwillingly and in 
ignorance. We must not so limit the grace of 
God. God in inflicting punishment has three 
things in view; to amend the transgressor; to 
admonish those who can be saved by example; 
and to prevent the injured party from becoming 
an object of contempt, and being thereby ex- 
posed to further injustice. There are also two 
modes of amending men; by instruction, and by 
punishment or discipline. They who fall into sin 
after baptism are disciplined, for the sins com- 
mitted before are pardoned ; those committed after 
are cleansed.” 


Clement, * after approving the sentiment of Plato 
—that he who contemplates the unseen God, is 
a god living among men—applies *it to the 


' dexxxiii. 24. * dexxxiv. 31. 3 dexxxv. 3. 
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Gnostic, who, being already as it were an angel, 
‘‘ will be with Christ, employed in contemplation, 
and always looking to the will of God. ' Purity, 
righteousness, and peace, are the objects of his 
pursuit. * The heretics who speak evil of the body, 
do not consider that its structure is erect, and fitted 
for the contemplation of heaven, and that the organs 
of sensation contribute to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and that the members are formed for that 
which is good, not for pleasure. Hence it becomes 
the habitation of the soul, which is most precious 
to God ; and is thought worthy of the Holy Spirit 
by the sanctification of the soul and body, being 
perfected by the perfection of the Saviour. The 
Gnostic is conversant with the Deity * morally, 
physically, and rationally; possessing wisdom, 
which is the knowledge of things human and 
divine; righteousness, which is the concord of 
the parts of the soul: holiness, which is the 
worship of God.—* We admit that the soul is the 
better part of man; the body the worse; but 
neither is the soul good, nor the body bad by 
nature ; nor is that which is not good necessarily 
bad ; there are things between the two, and of these 


1 dexxxvii. 6. ? dexxxviii. 16. 

* Clement had just before said that God himself, without be- 
ginning, is, as an essence (ovcia), the beginning of the creative ; 
as he is the good (rdya6or) of the moral ; as he is understanding 
(vovc) of the rational and judging topic (rézov). pcxxxviu. 10. 

* dexxxix. 12. 
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some preferred, some rejected (kat mponypéva kat 
avoroonynéva. See Cicero de Finibus iii. 4, 15.) As 
man was to be placed among sensible objects, he was 
necessarily composed of different, but not opposite 
parts, a soul and a body.—The soul of the wise man 
and of the Gnostic, sojourning like a foreigner in 
the body, treats it with gravity and severity, not 
allowing itself to be affected by its passions; as 
ready to quit the tabernacle of the flesh, whenever 
the time of departure calls. Basilides speaks of 
the election as strangers to the world, being natu- 
rally above the world (urepxéowov). But this is 
not so. For all things are of one God; and no 
one can by nature be a stranger to the world: 
there being one essence and one God; but the 
elect live as strangers, knowing that all things 
are to be possessed, and then laid aside. They use 
the 'three good things of which the Peripatetics 
speak; but they use the body as men who are 
taking a long journey use the inns on the road ; 
minding the things of the world, as of the place in 
which they sojourn; but leaving their habitations 
and possessions, and the use of them, without 
regret, readily following him who withdraws them 
from life; never looking behind; giving thanks 
for the time of their sojourning, but blessing their 
departure, and longing for their mansion in 


' The goods of the soul, of the body, and those which are 
without, r@ éxroe. Compare L. 2. cecexevi. 21. L. 4. ptxxty. 1. 
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heaven.—' The heretical notion—that the soul is 
sent down from heaven into these lower regions, is 
erroneous. God ameliorates all things; and the 
soul, choosing the best course of life from God 
and righteousness, receives heaven in exchange for 
earth.—The Gnostic, assimilated to God as far 
as possible, is already spiritual, and on that ac- 
count elect.” 





Agreeably to the order which he had proposed 
to himself in the commencement of the Fourth 
Book, Clement begins the Fifth with treating of 
faith, ‘‘ which some referred exclusively to the 
Son ; while they referred knowledge to the Spirit. 
But faith and knowledge cannot be separated. We 
must believe with respect to the Son, that he is 
the Son, that he came, and how he came, and 
why, and that he suffered ; but we must also 
know who is the Son of God. In like manner we 
cannot believe in the Son, without knowing the 
Father. That knowledge of the Son and Father, 
which is according to the Gnostic rule, is the com- 
prehension of truth through the truth. We are 
believers in that which is disbelieved ; Gnostics 
in that which is unknown—Gnostics, who do not 
express acts by speech, but by contemplation. 


1 dexl. 26. 
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Faith is the ears of the soul.—The ' Apostle speaks 
of a two-fold faith ; or rather of one, which admits 
of increase and perfection ; for ? common faith lies 
as the foundation.—But that excellent faith which 
is raised upon it is perfected in the believer, and 
united with that which proceeds from instruction, 
and the rational fulfilment of the commandments, 
Such was the faith of the Apostles, which could 
move mountains.” 


* Having refuted the opinions of Basilides, Va- 
lentinus, and Marcion respecting faith, Clement 
* proceeds to proclaim the excellence of that spirit 
of inquiry which accompanies faith, and builds up 
the magnificent knowledge of truth on the foun- 
dation of faith. He then briefly notices the dif- 
ferent cases in which men think inquiry useless, 
and adds, ‘‘that faith is established, when all 
causes for further inquiry are removed. This 
is the case when we are told that it is God 
who speaks, and that he has determined in the 
Scriptures the points on which we are inquiring.” 
Clement remarks incidentally, ‘that the Divine 
Providence is mauifested in the skilful and wise 
construction of all that we see, and in the order 


* dexliv. 23. The allusion is to Rom. i. 17. 

* Compare pctix. 37. where Clement opposes common faith 
to perfection of the Gnostic. Compare also pcLx1x. 27. 

* dexliv. 38. Compare L. 2. ccccxxxu1. 31. 

* dexlvi. ‘5. 
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observable in the universe. He who gave us 
being, gave us also reason, because he wished us 
to live rationally and virtuously.—We cannot 
attain to the perfect good without free choice ; yet 
all does not depend upon our will; for instance, 
the result or event. For we are saved by grace, 
yet not without good works. Our natural aptitude 
to that which is good, must be accompanied by dili- 
gence and zeal. We must possess a sound mind, 
which wavers not in the search of good. For this 
we chiefly need Divine grace, right instruction, 
chaste affections, and require that the Father 
should draw us towards himself. Since being bound 
down in an earthly body, we apprehend sensible 
things by means of the body, but we attain to 
things comprehended by the understanding (ca 
vonta) through the rational power. But if any 
one hopes to comprehend all things through the 
senses, he is far beside the truth.—In ' consequence 
of the inability of the soul to comprehend things 
as they really exist, we needed a Divine teacher ; 
and the Saviour is sent down, at once to instruct 
us how to acquire what is good, and to supply it, 
the ineffable holy revelation of the great Provi- 
dence.” —‘‘ Our faith,” Clement ’ says, ‘‘ must not 
be inoperative or solitary, but united with inquiry : 


Seek and you shall find. We must employ the 


* dexlvii. 35. 
? del. 25. Compare L. 1. cccxxxvi. 26. quoted in p. 120. 
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perspective (wpariov) faculty of the soul for the 
discovery of truth, and remove all obstacles out of 
the way, contention, envy, strife.—' Inquiry con- 
cerning God, if it tends not to strife, but to disco- 
very, leads to salvation. They who truly seek, 
praising God, shall be filled with the gift from 
God, that is, knowledge, and their souls shall live ; 
for the Father is made known through the Son.” 
Clement adds, ‘‘ that the Greeks had? some right 
notions respecting faith, hope, and charity.” 


From Plato he * shows that they had also some 
hope of another life. ‘* There is this resemblance 
between faith and hope: both see intelligible (ra 
vonra) and future things with the understanding. 
We speak of justice, honesty, and truth, as really 
existing ; yet we cannot see them with the eyes, 
but only with the understanding. The Word of 
God says, I am the truth. The Word, therefore, 
must be contemplated with the understanding. 
But, the Word having come forth to be the cause 
of creation, then begat himself when he became 
flesh, in order that he might be an object of sight.— 
The? first instruction communicated to him who 
walks according to the Word is the consideration 
of his ignorance. Being ignorant, he seeks ; 
seeking, he finds the teacher; having found, he 


? deli. 14, 2 delii. 25. 3 delii. 34. 
* deliii. 26. > deliv. 23 
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believes ; having believed, he hopes ; and having 
in consequence loved, he becomes like to him who 
is beloved ; striving to be that which he had already 
loved.” Clement quotes passages from the Greek 
writers in confirmation of his statements ; and *jus- 
tifies himself for so doing, on the ground that the 
Gentiles will be most easily brought to embrace the 
truth, if it is presented to them under a form with 
which they are familiar. ‘‘ We,” he says, ‘‘ con- 
sider their knowledge as our own, because all 
things are God’s; and because whatever is good 
was derived to the Greeks through us.” 


Clement then * goes on to show that not only 
among the Hebrews, but among the Egypuans 
and Greeks, it was the practice to conceal the 
truths of religion under mysteries, to the know- 
ledge of which none but the initiated were 
admitted. Prophecies and oracles were delivered 
under enigmas. The Egyptian * hieroglyphies, 


* delvi. 12. ? delvi. 35. 

* delvii. 14. The recent inquiries into the nature and mean- 
ing of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, have drawn the attention of 
learned men to this passage. I will, therefore, give it entire. 
avrixa of wap’ Aiyumriow Tadevdpmevoe TpOTov pev TaYTwY TY 
Alyurriwy ypapparwy (it is said of Moses S. L. 1. cecexin. 9. 
moocepavOave O€ rad Aiyunriwy ypdppara, it having been said 
just before cat rpocére rv cud cupPddwy dirogodiar, iy év ToiC 
iepoyAugikoic yodppacw éexdeikvvyrac. The meaning of the 
words iepoyhugixoic yodppac, when used with reference to the 
symbolic philosophy, may be collected from the following passage, 


DCLXXI. 11. in Cé Kdv Talc KaXoupevate Tap’ avToic Kwpagiate 
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the apophthegms of the wise men of Greece, are 
instances of the practice of throwing a kind of veil 


tov Dewy xpvod dydApara, cvo pév Kivac, Eva 6€ tépaxa, Kal 
(Pw piay repipépovor, Kal Kadovor rad régoapa ray dyahparwv 
eldwha réccapa yoappara.) péOodov éxpavOavovat, rijv Exro\o- 
ypaguy Kkadoupévny' devrépay O& rijv teparuy, 4 ypwrrat 
oi iepoypapupareic? (Clement speaks of ten sacerdotal books, 
iepartka kadovpeva ¢ BiGa, of Hermes:) terdrny cé Kal 
réXevraiay, riv tepoyAugexny’ He Hy pév éore Cid TOY TewWTwY 
arorxelwy KupLodoyiKh’ ¥) Ce cvpPodeKh. Tic C& cupPodeKijc, iH) pev 
kupwdoyetrae Kara pipnow* 0 Gorep rpomiKWe yodgerau’ H O€ 
dyrikpve a\Anyopeirae Kara Tiwvac aiveypovc. fov yory yoda 
BovdOpevor, KiKov rowwver’ cedhvny Of, oXHpa ponvoecec Kara 
TO Kuptoroyoupevoy eldoc. TpoTLKWe C£, Kar’ OiKELOTHTa pETdyorTEC 
Kal perarilevrec, Ta & ékadXdrrovrec, ra dé TOANaXWe peTacyHpa- 
rifovrec, yxapdrrovoy. rove yoy Twv Paotwy éraivove, 
Oeodoyoupévore pvfore Tapacicovrec, dvaypagover Cid rwv dva- 
yvowy. Tov ce Kara rove aiveypove tpirov Eldove Cetypa tor 

rode’ Ta plev ydo TMV GoTpwy, Cid Tiv TOpEiay THY obir, ddewv 
owpaciw dreikalov. Tov de tduoy, Te TOV KavOdpov" éeLdy 
kukdorepec Ek Tije Poeiac Ovfov oyipa mAacdpeEvoc, dytimpdcwroc 
kvANivdet. act o& Kal ékdunvoy perv id vite, Odrepoy cé row 
érove THIjpa 70 C@ov rovTo brep yij¢ cvatraoGat' oTEepuaivey TE 
cic THY odaipay Kai yevvay, Kai OjAvy KavOapoy poy ylyvecae 
‘Clement gives other specimens of znigmatical hieroglyphics, 
DCLXx. 21. 

It is evident that in this passage Clement mentions three 
kinds of writing ; the epistolographic, which the Egyptians used 
in their ordinary correspondence ; the hieratic, which the priests 
used in their sacred books; the hieroglyphic, which was used 
on the sacred monuments. The hieroglyphic Clement divides 
into two kinds; the cyriologic (jj¢ i) pév éore Oud TOY zpwrwy 
oroxeiwy, KuptodoyeKy)) and the symbolic. The latter he again 
divides into three kinds ; the first cvptodoyeirat kara pinoy, of 
which he gives examples ; the second dozep rpoTuKWe yodderat, 
of which he gives no example; the third dyvricpve ddAAnyoosirat 
Kara tiwag aiveypovc, of which he gives examples. The chief, 
or rather the only difficulty in the passage, relates to the inter- 


1. ee 
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around important truths, in order that the curiosity 
of men may be roused and their diligence stimu- 
lated. 1 All who treated of divine things, whether 
Greeks or barbarians, concealed the principles. 


pretation of the words did roy zpwTwy aroryeiwy in the descrip- 
tion of the first, or cyriologic kind of hieroglyphic writing. 

Warburton (Tom. iv. p. 142. Hurd’s Ed.) understood by them 
alphabetical letters; and his interpretation derives support from 
the following passages, rijv ék TOV TETodowy Kal EiKOGL GTOLXELWY 
Wuxiic yadaxtwon mpwrny Tpopyy. DCLXXV. 9. of rovTwy aiaByrot 
Tirol, Ta wap’ Huiv owrhevra ororxeia. L.6. pDeccxt. 29. ra pev 
ovv ovdpara } ypapparecy ei¢ ra Kabodua orovyeia KC dvdyet. 
L. 8. pepxxvul. 5. 

Mr. Bailey (Hieroglyphicorum Origo et Natura) though he 
admits that alphabetical letters are sometimes called zpw7ra 
orovyeta, yet thinks that in the passage of Clement the words 
Kuptodoytky) Oia THY TOwWTwWY aToLxEiwy, are to be understood of 
figures, each of which expressed a single meaning, (quod sic 
prorsus concinnatz sint constituteeque, ut singulis notionibus sin- 
gulze respondeant figuree, p. 47.) and supposes the figures of the 
infant and of the old man in the Saitic inscription to be of this 
kind. But Clement expressly refers that inscription to the 
zenigmatical class; and says that the infant is the symbol of 
generation (yevécewc), the old man of destruction (@6opdc). 
DCLXX. 26. 

M. Letronne understands by zpWra orovyeia, the alphabetical 
letters borrowed from the Pheenicians by Cadmus. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review for December 1826, un- 
derstands by zp#ra orovyeia, ‘the first or initial elements of 
words ; that is, by reference to the initial sounds of the words 
which denote those objects in the spoken language of the coun- 
try ;” or rather “the pictures of objects, of which the names, in the 
spoken language,” began with the sounds which were successively 
to be expressed. But as it is certain that by ¢wvfevra arovyeta, 
Clement understood vowels: the natural inference seems to be 


that by zpw#ra crovxeia he meant alphabetical letters, not pictures 
of any kind. 1 delviii. 5. 
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*Pythagoras employed the symbolical or enigma- 
tical mode of instruction, of which Clement gives 
instances. °He then enumerates the various mys- 
teries concealed under the divisions and furniture 
of the temple, the vestments of the priests, &c., 
taking Philo for the most part as his guide. From 
the Hebrew Scriptures he* turns to the Egyptian 
symbols, * the Ephesian letters, the ° words which 
were formed in order to impress the letters of the 
alphabet on the memories of children—the enigmas 
of Orpheus and the Pythagoreans. ‘‘ This symboli- 
eal mode of instruction contributes,” he ® says, ‘‘to 


* delx. 20. Thus Pythagoras told his disciples not to sail 
upon dry land; by which, according to Clement, he meant to 
dissuade them from engaging in the tumultuous and unstable 
concerns of public life. 

? delxiv. 31. ° delxx. 14. 

* delxxii. 16. Clement ascribes the invention of the Ephesian 
Letters to the Idei Dactyli. L.1. ccctx.21. See also ccccr. 19. 
These letters were, according to him, “Aoktov, Kardoxuwy, Aié, 
Terpde, Aapvaperveve, Atiova, and signified darkness, light, the 
earth, the year, the sun, the true voice. According to the author 
of the Phoronis quoted by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, i. 
1129. Aapvapeveve was the name of one of the Idexi Dactyli. 
S. L. 1. cecrxu. 9. 

* delxxiii. 21. Clement gives three specimens of these words: 

Bédv, Za, XOwv, Wdaxr pov, Uoiyé. 

Kvaéfi, XOurrne, PrAeypoc, Aowy. 

Mapzrec, Soiyt, KAOW, ZuryxOnddr. 
They seem, however, to be incorrect; for in the first the letter 
M is wanting ; in the second = appears twice; Bentley reads 
®reypw, Apdy. Diss. on Phalaris. Age of Tragedy. In the 
third N and = appear twice, and B is wanting. See Potter's 
Note on perixxiv. 33. 

® delxxiii. 15. 
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sound theology, to piety, to the manifestation of 
intelligence and wisdom, and to the cultivation of 
brevity. * Whatever has a veil of mystery thrown 
around it, causes the truth to appear more grand 
and awful. Symbols also, being susceptible of 
various interpretations, exercise the ingenuity and 
distinguish the ignorant man from the Gnostic.” 


Clement’ proceeds to point out the sources from 
which the Gnostic derives his knowledge, and ex- 
plains its nature. ‘‘ St. Paul speaks of the mystery 
which was made known to him by revelation ; 
which had been concealed from preceding gene- 
rations of men, but was now made manifest to the 
saints, to whom God was willing to make known 
the riches of the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles. We must, therefore, distinguish be- 
tween the mysteries which had been concealed till 
the age of the Apostles, and were by them deli- 
vered as they had received them from the Lord— 
concealed in the old covenant, but now revealed 
to the saints—and the riches of the glory of the 
mystery among the Gentiles, that is, faith and 
hope in Christ. The * Hebrews had received some 


1 delxxix. 39. 

* delxxxii. 16. Clement refers to Ephesians iii. 3, 4, 5. ; 
Coloss..4. 9, 10. 11. 25, 26, 27, 28;.1 Cor, viil.,7..and 16a 
Epistle of Barnabas. 


* delxxxii. 22. 
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things by unwritten tradition, but haa not under- 
stood them. The Gnostic is he who has * his 
senses exercised by reason of use to discern between 
good and evil. *He who has not the knowledge 
of good is evil, because there is one good, the 
Father: and not to know the Father is death, as 
to know him is eternal life through a participation 
in the power of him who is incorruptible ; and to 
be exempt from corruption is to partake of the 
divinity ; but separation from the knowledge of 
God produces corruption. * This perfect know- 
ledge must not be revealed to all, for all are not 
capable of receiving it; * babes must be fed with 
milk ; the perfect man with solid food; milk is 
catechetical instruction, the first nourishment of 
the soul; solid food, contemplation penetrating 
into all mysteries (1 érorrixy Oewoia), the blood and 
flesh of the Word, the comprehension of the divine 
power and essence.”’ 


‘<> A separation without regret,’’ Clement pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ from the body and its passions, is a sacrifice 
acceptable to God ; it is his true worship. On this 
account Socrates correctly termed philosophy the 
practice (ueAérn) of dying. For he® pursues the true 


1 Heb. v. 14. ? delxxxiv. 11. 5 delxxxv. 30. 

* Compare P.L. 1. c. 6. cxviii. 40. S.L. 1. ccccxxvi. 2. 
In perxxxvi. 11, Clement calls yy@orc, Noyxoy Bowpa. 

° delxxxvi. 10. ®* Compare dexe. 32. 
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philosophy who in his meditations neither employs 
his sight, nor any of his senses, but a pure under- 
standing alone.—The soul of the Gnostic must be 
stripped of the material skin, must be freed from 
corporeal trifling, and all the passions which vain 
and false opinions bring around it; must put off 
fleshly lusts, and be consecrated to the light. 
‘He begins the purifying process by confession ; 
the contemplative by analysis. Proceeding to the 
first conception analytically, he commences from 
subject matter; he takes away the physical quali- 
ties of body, the dimensions of depth, breadth, and 
length, leaving a point, the unit, which has position 
or place: but when position is also abstracted, 
there remains the notion of the unit (voeirar povde). 
If then, rejecting whatever belongs to bodies and to 
things called incorporeal, we cast ourselves into the 
greatness of Christ, and go forward with holiness 
into immensity, we shall approach to the notion of 
the Almighty, knowing not what he is, but what he 
is not. We must not connect with it figure, or 
motion, or a stationary position, or a seat, or place, 
or right hand or left, although these are predicated 
of God in Scripture ; nor must we suppose the First 
Cause to exist in a place, but above place, and time, 
and name, and comprebension.—We * cannot of 


* delxxxix. 6. By confession is meant the confession of faith 
made previously to baptism. 


* delxxxix. 30. Nelzerar by) Heig xapiTe Kal poovw Ty Tap’ 
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ourselves attain to this knowledge ; it is the gift of 
God through his Son.” 


‘«1 Moses was admitted to this knowledge when 
he went up into the Mount, and St. Paul when 
he was carried up into the third heaven.” Clement? 
then dilates on the impossibility of describing God, 
or of giving him a proper name; ‘‘ for whatever 
has a name must have been generated or begotten. 
We must, however, believe what is delivered in 
Scripture respecting the divine nature on the 
authority of the Son of God who delivered it.— 
*The Greek philosophy is not sufficient to salva- 
tion, which must be obtained through faith in 
Christ; for that which was hidden from former 
generations is now revealed to the sons of men. 
There was always a natural revelation of one Al- 
mighty God to men of sound mind; and they who 
had not entirely cast off shame laid hold of the 
eternal benefit agreeably to the design of Divine 
Providence. Xenocrates and * Democritus believed 
that irrational animals were not entirely without 
the notion of a God: man, therefore, could not be 


avrov Aéyp tO ayvworoy voeiv. Dexcvi.4. See also pcxcvi. 


18, 30. 
* dexcii. 25. 
? dexey. 8. dexevi. 11. Compare Justin. Apol. 11. p. 44. b. 
* dexcvii. 19. * dexeviii. 16. 


* This is rather Clement's inference from the principles of 
Democritus. 
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without it, inasmuch as he is recorded in the book 
of Genesis to have partaken of the divine breath, 
receiving a purer essence than the other animals. 
But Christians further say that the believer is 
inspired by the Holy Spirit. We must not, how- 
ever, suppose that the spirit in man is a part of 
God, though it is a divine effluence.” 


Clement‘ returns to his favourite topic, the 
plagiarisms of the Greek philosophers from the 
Scriptures. ‘‘ Thence they had stolen (though they 
frequently disfigured what they stole) all that they 
delivered respecting the divine nature, * respecting 
the existence of matter as a first principle; * re- 
specting providence, * punishment after death by 
fire, the *immortality of the soul, the ° creation of 
the world, the ‘evil spirit, the ‘intelligible and 
the sensible world, the ° observance of the seventh 
day; and “going forth as it were from the barba- 
rian philosophy, they ascribed the direction of 
the universe to Him who is unseen, alone, the 
most powerful and skilful artificer, and the prin- 
cipal cause of all that is most fair; but unless 
they are instructed by us, they are ignorant of the 
necessary consequence from these premises, and 


' dexcix. 9. 2 dexcix. 25. > dee. 11. 
* deeb: > deci. 1. ® deci. 18. 
7 deci. 30. 5 decii. 16. ® deexiii. 11. 


1 deexxx. 3. 
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know not God as he ought to be understood, but 
only, as we before said, by a sort of cireumlocution. 
With reference to power, God is the Lord and God 
of all, and really almighty; with reference to 
knowledge, he is not the God of all ; for the Greeks 
know neither what he is, nor how he is Lord and 
Father and Creator, nor the rest of the eeconomy of 
truth, not having been instructed by the truth 
itself.””> Clement’s conclusion is, that the Greek 
literature is to be studied ; but in order to be studied 
profitably, it must be considered in connexion with 
the Hebrew Scriptures, the source from which it 
flowed. 


Clement begins the Sixth Book with stating, 
that in it and in the ‘Seventh having described 
the life and conversation of the Gnostic, he 
shall proceed to show, that far from being liable 
to the charge of impiety, the Gnostic is the only 
pious worshipper of the Deity. In the Paeda- 
gogue he had set forth the early training and 
education of the Christian; the manner of life 
which grows together with faith by instruction, 
and prepares the virtuous soul, in those who have 
arrived at manhood, for the reception of real know- 
ledge. The Greeks will learn from what he is 


* See L. 7. peccci. 31. 
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about to deliver how impiously they themselves 
act in persecuting the true worshipper of God ; they 
will also find the solution of the difficulties which 
they and the barbarians raise respecting the advent 
of the Lord.— There are two kinds of knowledge ; 
one common, scarcely deserving the name, conver- 
sant with the objects of sense ; the other conversant 
with the objects of the understanding, through the 
simple operation of the soul. Before, * however, he 
enters upon these subjects, he says that, ‘‘ having 
shown in the preceding book that the symbolical 
mode of instruction was used by the Greeks as 
well as by the Hebrew prophets, he shall proceed 
to show that the Greeks, not content with stealing 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, stole from each other. 
They * borrowed also the wonderful tales connected 
with their mythology from the Scriptures; and the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls from the 


Egyptians.” 


Clement* proceeds to show that the Greek 
philosophers worshipped the same God as the 


1 deexxxvii. 1. 

® decxxxvii. 19. This account of the Plagiarisms of the Greeks 
from each other deserves the attention of the scholar. 

* Clement gives some curious specimens of the miraculous 
stories current among the Greeks, pcciu. 29. and an account of 
the ceremonies of the Egyptians, and of the Sacred Books of 
Hermes. DccLvll. 

* declix. 23. Compare pccitxx1u. 31. peccxvi. 26. 
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Christians, though erroneously and not according 
to knowledge.—‘‘ The Greeks knew God, after a 
heathen manner (cOvuKoc); the Jews knew him 
Judaically ; the Christians, in a new manner, 
spiritually. The Greeks and Jews were the old ; 
the ' Christians, the new or third race. * The law 
and the prophets were given to the Jews, and phi- 
losophy to the Greeks, to prepare them for the 
preaching of the gospel.—To those who were 
just according to the law, faith was wanting; to 
those who were just according to philosophy, not 
only faith, but also the renunciation of idolatry. 
Christ, * therefore, descended into Hades to preach 
to those who, whether Jews or Gentiles, had lived, 
not indeed perfectly, but agreeably to the rule of 
life proposed to them, and to bring them to salva- 
” Clement * seems to think that this descent of 
Christ into Hades, for the purpose of saving the 


tion. 


virtuous men who had died before his appearance 
in the flesh, was necessary to the vindication of the 
Divine justice and goodness. 


1 oi KawGe avTov TpiTw yéver cEdpmevor, XoroTtavol. DCCLXI. 4. 
The heathen appear to have applied the expression Tertium 
Genus to the Christians, as a term of reproach. See Tertullian 
ad Nationes. L. 1. ce. 7, 8. 19. 

® declxii. 14. Compare pecxciv. 16. pecexxy. 15. 

deelxiii. 15. Compare L. 2. ccccri1. Clement seems to doubt 
whether Christ preached to both Jews and Gentiles; or whether he 
preached to the Jews, and the Apostles to the Gentiles. pcctxtv.12. 

* deelxiv. 42. 
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“‘ They,” he ‘ proceeds, ‘‘ are called philosophers 
with us who love the wisdom of the teacher and 
Creator of all things, that is, the knowledge of the 
Son of God; but with the Greeks, they who dis- 
cuss questions about virtue. Philosophy then 
would be a collection of all the dogmas, not liable 
to objection, of each particular sect, accompanied 
by a corresponding life ; which, stolen from the 
grace bestowed from heaven on the barbarians, 
have been adorned by the Greeks with their elo- 
quence. For some they have stolen ; others they 
have misunderstood ; some they have delivered, 
moved by a Divine impulse, but have not perfectly 
worked out; some by human conjecture and 
reasoning, in which also they err. They think 
that they have attained to the perfect truth; we 
that they have attained to it only in part, for they 
know nothing but of this world.” Clement then 
?inquires from whom the Greeks received this 
partial knowledge of the truth? ‘‘ Not from man ; 
or from the angels, for they possessed no organs 
whereby to communicate with man; moreover, as 
they are created beings, they must themselves 
have been taught. Who then was their teacher? 
The First Begotten, the Counsellor of God, who 
foreknew all things. Heis the teacher of all created 
beings ; he in various ways, from the foundation 


1 declxviii. 17. 
* deelxix. 8. Compare pccixxt. 35. 
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of the world, has instructed man, and leads him 
to perfection. ‘If they, who, in any manner, 
have received the seeds of truth, have not culti- 
vated them, the fault lies with them, not with the 
teacher.— Wisdom is the firm and sure knowledge 
and comprehension of things present, past, and 
future, delivered and revealed by the Son of God. 
If then contemplation (1) Oewpia) is the end of the 
wise man, the contemplation of him who is only 
a lover of wisdom *(¢:Adcopoe opposed to cogdc), 
desires Divine knowledge ; but does not attain to 
it, unless he receives by instruction the prophetic 
voice, by which he understands the present, past, 
and the future, as it is, and has been, and 
will be.” 


Clement * contends that St. Paul does not posi- 
tively condemn philosophy, but merely says, ‘‘ that 
he who aspires to the Gnostic sublimity, must not 
turn back to the Greek philosophy, which is ele- 
mentary and preparatory to the truth.” He ° repeats 
what he had before said, ‘‘ that philosophy was to 


1 declxx. 7. 

? declxxi.5. So declxviii. 1. ry dé cogiar, turedov yraow, 
Gelwy te Kal dvOowzivwy zpayparwy Karadniy ria PePaiay 
ovoay kal dperdzrwroy, cvver\ngviay Td Te édyTa, Kai Ta TapyyxN- 
kéra, kai rad yé\Novra. Compare also L. 1. cccxx xu. 6. 

* So decciii. 18. év dvOowrote Gidocododaw, ovcérw copoic. 

* deelxxi. 19. See peccxix. 25. Hebrews v. 12. Coloss. ii. 8, 

* dece]xxii. 25. 
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the Greeks what the law was to the Jews, a way 
to righteousness or justification. The * Gnostic 
ought to be versed in every kind of learning.— 
For though the principal end of man’s creation is 
that he may know God, yet he cultivates the earth, 
and measures it, and studies philosophy, that he 
may live, and live well, and meditate on those 
subjects which admit of demonstration. Some 
*affrmed that the devil was the author of philo- 
sophy ; but whatever is useful or profitable to man, 
as philosophy is, must be regarded as coming from 
God. Philosophy was the peculiar testament of 
the Greeks, a step to the Christian philosophy. ° It 
is elementary and partial, the perfect knowledge 
being conversant with things beyond the world, 
the objects of the intellect, and even with things 
more spiritual, which eye had not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor had it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive, until our Teacher revealed the truth 
concerning them to us.—For we affirm that the 
Gnostic knows and comprehends all things, even 
those which pass our knowledge ; such were 
* James, Peter, John, Paul, and the other Apos- 
tles.—Knowledge is a peculiarity of the rational 
soul, exercised to the end that by means of know- 


1 declxxii. 33. See pechxxxvi. 25. 

? See p. 115. Note 3. 

3 declxxiv. 14. Compare pecLxx1. 23. DcCLXxXI. 29, DCCXCIX. 
11. pecexxin. 28. L. 7. pcccxxxix. 30. 

* Compare L. 1. cccxxm. 19. 
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ledge it may be inscribed upon the roll of immuoyr- 
tality. Knowledge and impulse (opun) are both: 
powers of the soul. Impulse is a movement fol- 
lowing a particular assent ; for he who is impelled 
to any act, first receives the knowledge of it, and 
then, the impulse. Knowledge is a contemplation 
by the soul of one or more existing things ; perfect 
knowledge, of all.” 


Clement ' proceeds to say that ‘‘ the Gnostic is 
subject only to those appetites which are essential 
to the preservation of the body, hunger, thirst, and 
the like. But these appetites were not essential 
to the preservation of the body of the Saviour, 
which was held together by a holy power: he ate, 
not for the support of the body, but lest those who 
associated with him should think that he had not a 
real body. He was free from all passions (aza6ijc) ; 
he felt neither pleasure, nor pain. The Apostles 
were enabled by his teaching to overcome anger, 
and fear, and desire; and felt not even those emo- 
tions which have a semblance of good, boldness, 
emulation, joy, remaining after his resurrection 
fixed in one unalterable habit of discipline. It may 
be said that these emotions, when regulated by 
reason, are good ; but they must not be felt by the 
perfect man. He ? requires not boldness, confi- 


1 declxxv. 25. 
* Clement assigns the reasons why the Gnostic requires not 
the several qualities here enumerated. pccixxvt. 3. 
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dence, anger, emulation, desire. His friendship is not 
of the ordinary cast; he loves the Creator through 
the medium of the creature. Like his Master, he is 
exempt from passion.” But it may be objected, that 
the perfect man desires what is good, and that desire 
isa passion. Clement replies, ‘‘that this objection is 
founded on a mistaken notion of Divine love ; which 
is not a desire on the part of him who loves, but a 
possession of the object loved. The Gnostic by love 
has already attained to that in which he is to be; 
he anticipates hope through knowledge ; he desires 
nothing, because he already possesses, as far as it 
is possible, the object of desire.-—* Exemption from 
passion, not moderation of passion, is the charac- 
teristic of the Gnostic.— To have passions which 
require to be controlled, is not a state of purity. 
It is not fitting that the friend of God, whom God 
predestined before the foundation of the world to 
the highest adoption, should be subject to plea- 
sures or fears, and be occupied in restraining his 
passions. It may even be said, that as he is pre- 
destined through what he shal] do and what he 
shall attain, so he, by predestination, possesses him 
whom he loves through him whom he knows. For 
he does not, like others, form uncertain con- 
jectures respecting the future, but receives that 
which is obscure to others through Gnostic faith. 


1 deelxxvii. 15. 2 deelxxviii. 5. 
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The future is present to him through love ; he has 
believed in God, who lies not, both through pro- 
phecy and through his advent; and he possesses 
that which he has believed, and enjoys the pro- 
mise; for He who has promised is truth. The 
‘Gnostic needs not pray with the voice, but only 
in thought. Think and I will give, are the words 
of God to him.” 


‘“*? Knowledge is the object of the pursuit of the 
Gnostic ; he attends, therefore, to all things which 
will assist him in the attainment of that object. 
He renders all sciences subsidiary to his purpose ; 
music, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, °* logic. 
He * feels no childish dread of being led astray by 
the Greek philosophy; he can distinguish in it 
what is false from what is true. The ° heretics abuse 
it, but he uses it as an assistant in delivering 
accurately the truth, and guarding against subtle 
doctrines, which tend to the subversion of thetruth.” 
After some further remarks on the use which may 
be made of the Greek philosophy in preparing the 
Gentiles for the reception of the gospel, Clement 
* proceeds to answer a question proposed by certain 
heretics. ‘‘ Whether Adam was created perfect or 


1 deelxxvyiii. 38. Compare pecxce. 34. * declxxix. 42. 

* Clement enlarges on the utility of logic, pcctxxx1. 7. See 
also DecLXxxv. 8. DccLxxxvi. 25. 

* declxxx. 18. Compare pccixxxiv. 33. 

* declxxxi. 19. ®* declxxxviii. 7. 
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imperfect ? If imperfect, how happened it that the 
work of a perfect God was imperfect? if perfect, 
how happened it that he fell?’ Clement’s answer 
is, ‘‘ that "he was not created perfect, but fitted 
to receive virtue. God wishes us to be saved . 
through ourselves.—We all are by nature fitted to 
attain to virtue; one attends more, another less to 
instruction and discipline; thus some attain unto 
perfect virtue; others make only a certain pro- 
gress; while some, through neglect, though well 
qualified by nature, go backwards.—Not only the 
actions and thoughts, but the words also of the 
Gnostic are pure.—His is not the repentance com- 
mon to every believer, repentance for having 
sinned ; but the repentance which, understanding 
the nature of sin, persuades him to make it his 
‘first aim to abstain from sinning; and conse- 
quently he does not sin. *Some good things are 
eligible for themselves, others for the consequences 
to which they lead. Knowledge is eligible on both 
accounts, being the most perfect good. The 
> Gnostic, united to God through love, prays in- 
cessantly to God in thought; first, that his sins 
may be pardoned ; next that he may sin no more ; 
then that he may be able to do good, and to under- 
stand the whole creation and dispensation as con- 
ducted by the Lord, to the end that becoming pure 


1 cara rov mponyoupevoy NOyov. DCCLXXXIX. 8. 
? deelxxxix. 20. * decxci. 8. 
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in heart through that knowledge (émtyv@sewe) which 
is through the Son of God, he may be initiated face 
to face into the blessed contemplation.—The righ- 
teousness of the Gnostic consists not in mere ab- 
stinence from evil actions; he adds the doing of 
good and the knowledge of the reason for which 
he is to abstain from some actions and do others. 
‘ As a certain glorious radiance sat upon the coun- 
tenance of Moses in consequence of his righteous 
life and his frequent intercourse with God; so a 
certain divine power of goodness, attaching itself 
to the righteous soul by inspection (émicxomny), by 
prophecy, by providential operation, makes an 
impression, as of an intelligent effulgence, like to 
the solar heat, a conspicuous seal of righteousness, 
a light united to the soul through inseparable love, 
at once bearing God and borne by him. Hence 
breaks forth in the Gnostic the likeness to the 
Saviour God, and he becomes perfect as far as it 
is possible for human nature, even as his Father 
which is in heaven.” 


‘“?He who in the first instance moderates his 
passions, and thus gradually attains to an exemp- 
tion from passion, advancing to the well-doing 
(svrotiav) of Gnostic perfection, is even here equal to 
an angel ; shining like the sun by his beneficence, 
he hastens on in righteous knowledge through the 


? deexcii. 10. ? deexcii. 31. 
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love of God to the holy mansion, like the Apostles ; 
who were not chosen to be Apostles for any special 
excellence of their nature, for Judas was of the 
number; but were seen by Him, who foresees the 
end, to be fit to be chosen Apostles, as Matthias, 
who was not of the original number, proving him- 
self worthy to become an Apostle, was substituted 
in the place of Judas. They, therefore, who ex- 
ercise themselves in the commandments of the 
Lord, and live perfectly according to the Gospel, 
may even now be inscribed in the number of the 
Apostles.” 


Clement proceeds to distinguish between the 
character and the reward of the Gnostic and of the 
common believer. ‘‘ Knowledge,” *he says, ‘‘is 
superior tofaith. Each has his appropriate place ; 
the Gnostic attains the highest; the common be- 
liever only to an inferior station ; and even that he 
does not reach until he has been purified by dis- 
cipline from the sins contracted after baptism. 
*With respect to the heathen, God gave them 
philosophy ; and the sun, moon, and stars, as ob- 
jects of worship, in order to preserve them from 
falling into perfect atheism, or from worshipping 
stocks and stones. They, therefore, are worthy of 


1 deexciv. 21. 
* deexcy. 26. Clement alludes to Deut. iv. 19. following 
and misunderstanding the Septuagint translation. 
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condemnation, because they fell into idolatry, and 
did not proceed upwards from the worship of the 
stars to the worship of the Creator. Every action of 
the Gnostic is 'perfect ; of the common believer 
is of a middle nature, not being performed ac- 
cording to reason and knowledge; of the heathen, 
is sinful; for an action must not only be right, but 
must be performed from a right motive, and di- 
rected to a right object. * The Gnostic has a good 
conscience, which maintaining piety towards God, 
and justice towards man, keeps the soul pure 
with grave thoughts, and chaste words, and righ- 
teous actions. Thus the soul, receiving power 
from the Lord, practises to become God ; thinking 
nothing evil but ignorance and actions not agree- 
able to right reason: always giving God thanks 
for all things, by righteous hearing and divine 
reading, by search after truth, holy oblations, 
blessed prayer. Such a soul praising, singing 
hymns, blessing, is never separated from God. 
* Each degree of holiness has its allotted reward ; 
and the perfect inheritance is the lot of those who 


* deexcvi. 4. kardp9wpa, perfectum officium, rectum, opinor, 
vocamus, quod Grzeci ckardép8wpya, hoc autem commune kafjijxov 
vocant. Cicero de Officiis, L. 1. c. 3. Illud enim rectum est quod 
karopOwpua dicitur, contingitque sapienti soli. De Finibus, 
L. 4. c.6. Compare pcccxyii. 12. L. 7. pecetxu. 14. 

* deexevii. 8. 

* Clement discovers an allusion to different degrees of re- 
ward in the different produce of the good seed in the parable. 
Matth. xiii. 8. pecxevir. 30. 
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have attained unto the perfect man, according to 
the image (kar axéva) of the Lord; for *the like- 
ness (ouolworc) is not to be referred to the human 
form ; such a notion is atheistical; ?nor is it a 
likeness in virtue to the First Cause; this is the 
impious exposition of those who think that the 
virtue of man and of the Omnipotent God is the 
same. It is sufficient for the disciple to be as his 
Master. He, therefore, who is appointed to the 
adoption and friendship of God, after the likeness 
of God, becomes a co-heir with the Lords and 
Gods, if, as the Lord has taught him, he is per- 
fected according to the Gospel.” 


Clement * goes on with his description of the 
Gnostic, and ‘says, incidentally, that ‘the evi- 
dences, that the Son of God is our Saviour, are the 
prophecies which preceded his appearance, the 
testimonies which accompanied his sensible genera- 
tion (his birth on earth which made him cognizable 
by the senses), and the powers which were an- 
nounced and openly displayed by him after his 
resurrection. Our evidence that the truth is with 


1 Compare deccix. 5. 

? Compare L. 2. pi. 23. L.7. peccixxxvi. 18. 

° Having occasion to quote Rom. xi. 17, Clement enters into 
a discussion respecting different modes of grafting, and compares 
them to the different modes of Christian instruction. pecxcrx. 37. 

* decei1. 17. He had previously divided evidence, onpetor 
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us is, that it was taught by the Son of God him- 
self.” Clement: then assigns reasons why Christ 
delivered the truths of the Gospel in parables.— 
‘‘He meant to stimulate curiosity, and excite men 
to be earnest in discovering the word of salvation ; 
and to prevent those, who were not fitted to receive 
knowledge, from erroneously interpreting what 
had been delivered by the Holy Spirit.—Thus the 
whole ceconomy of the Gospel, the birth, suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection of Christ, served as 
a parable, being a stumbling-block to the Jews 
and foolishness to the Greeks, but the power and 
wisdom of God to those whose ears were opened to 
the truth.” Asa specimen of the knowledge of the 
Gnostic, Clement* gives a mystical interpretation 
of the Decalogue. He then * goes on to say that 
‘the Greek philosophers, though they named the 
name of God, knew Him not: they attributed 
human affections to Him. The Gnostic alone 
possesses this knowledge. * There is a true philo- 
sophy, in contradistinction from other philosophies, 
and a true beauty, as distinguished from a coun- 
terfeit.—There are two forms of truth ; one relates 
to words, the other to things ; the Greek philoso- 
phers employ themselves about the beauty of 


1 decciii. 27. 

2 decevii. 25. As the text now stands, Clement interprets 
eight only out of the ten commandments. See L. 7. peccrxviu. 1. 

> decexvii. 26. * decexviii. 22. 
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words ; we, the barbarians, about things. * Yet phi- 
losophy may be reasonably supposed to have been 
given by Divine Providence as a preparation for 
perfection through Christ, if it is not ashamed to 
advance to the truth through instruction in the 
knowledge of the barbarians. If the hairs of our 
head are numbered, and even our slightest move- 
ments noted, can we suppose that Providence 
takes no account of philosophy? We must con- 
clude that the arts of life were not given without 
a divine power.” * Clement describes the manner 
in which the philosopher may arrive at the truth. 
‘‘They,” °*he adds, ‘‘ who deny that philosophy 
comes from God, go near to question his particular 
Providence.—At one glance he sees the whole and 
each part, though he produces many results through 
the instrumentality of man; providence disposes, 
man co-operates. The* thoughts of virtuous men 
arise from a Divine inspiration, the soul being ina 
manner disposed, and the Divine will imparted to it, 
by the Divine ministers who are appointed to that 
particular office.—God especially imparts these 
impulses to those who are of a superior nature, and 
able to contribute to the benefit of the mass of 
mankind.—They who affirm that philosophy was 
given by the devil, make him more benevolent 
than Divine Providence to good men among the 
1 decexix. 25. * deecxx. 8. 
* decexxi. 19. decexxii. 26. * decexxii. 6. 
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Greeks.—It is his province to do evil ; if, therefore, 
philosophy makes men good, it cannot come from 
him, but from God, whose property it is to do 
good. The law was given to the Jews, philosophy 
to the Greeks, until the advent of Christ, who was 
to collect all men, Greeks and barbarians, into one 
peculiar righteous people, through the teaching of 
faith.” Clement ‘describes the manner in which 
the Gnostic is formed by Christ, and in which he 
forms others.—‘‘ Whatever is beneficial in life is 
accomplished by God through his Son, who is 
consequently the Saviour of all men; but especially, 
as the Apostle says, of those who believe.” 


‘The ? Gnostic constantly employs himself on 
these subjects, which are of the first importance ; 
if he touches the Greek philosophy, it is by way of 
relaxation.—It is desirable to know all things ; 
but the mind, which is too feeble to attain to this 
universal knowledge, must select that which is best 
and most important.’ Clement then ° addresses 
the Greek philosophers, and asks them, ‘‘ from 
whom they have learned the truth which they 
boast of possessing? They will not answer, from 
God: from man then. But man is no trust- 
worthy teacher of that which relates to God. He 
who is weak and mortal is not competent to speak 
of Him who is self-existent and incorruptible ; or 


> decexxiv. 5. * decexxiv. 33. > decexxvi. 15. 
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‘ the thing created of its Creator. He who is unable 
to say what is true respecting himself, is he more 
to be trusted when he speaks respecting God ?— 
They who are taught by God himself with diffi- 
culty attain to the notion of God, Divine grace 
assisting them to arrive ata qualified knowledge. — 
The Christian is the only heaven-taught wisdom : 
on it depend all the fountains of wisdom, which 
even aim at the truth. From the very foundation 
of the world numerous precursors announced the 
coming of the Lord as the teacher of men, fore- 
telling where, and how he should appear, and what 
would be the signs of his coming. The most 
eminent philosophers satisfied only their peculiar 
followers. But the gospel was not confined to 
Judea, as philosophy was to Greece; it spread 
through the whole inhabited earth, converting 
Greeks and barbarians, and not few even of the 





philosophers, to the truth. If any magistrate sets 
himself in opposition to the Greek philosophy, it 
vanishes at once. But though from the very 
first preaching of the gospel, kings, and magis- 
trates, and the multitude have endeavoured to 
crush it, it flourishes the more; it perishes not 
like human doctrine, nor fades away like a feeble 
gift. It is the gift of God, and therefore strong ; 
and cannot be crushed, for the prophets have 


foretold that it shall be persecuted unto the end.” 
Clement concludes the Sixth Book by saying, : 
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“that having made as it were a statue of the 
Gnostic, to exhibit the beauty and greatness of his 
moral character, he shall describe him as a con- 
templator of physical objects, when he comes to 
treat of the creation of the world’.” 


Clement ’says, ‘‘that in the Seventh Book he 
shall show that the Gnostic, far from being an 
atheist, as the Greeks falsely called him, was the 
only true worshipper of God. This he shall show 
concisely, without producing testimonies from the 
prophetic writings. With the * Gnostic, the ser- 
vice of God is a continual employment of the soul 
about his Divine attributes, accompanied by con- 
stant love. There are two kinds of ‘service paid 
to men ; one emendatory, as the medical art of 
the body, philosophy of the soul ; the other minis- 
terial, as that paid by children to parents, and 
subjects to rulers. In like manner in the Church 
the presbyters perform the emendatory, the dea- 
cons the ministerial office. The angels minister 
in both these capacities to God in the dispensation 
connected with earthly things ; and the Gnostic 


1 See L. 7. pccctxvi. 23. where Clement says that he shall 
defer the consideration of doctrines to a more fitting time. 

* Compare peccty. 1. pecctix. 32. pecccrxty. 18. 

® deeexxix. 44. 

* The Greek word is @epameia, which may mean the act of 
serving, worshipping, or healing. 
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does the same, ministering to God, and exhibiting 
to men an emendatory contemplation, inasmuch 
as he is appointed to discipline them to their 
improvement; for he alone is a pious worshipper 
of God, who serves him well and without reproach, 
in matters pertaining to men.—’ There are three 
effects of the Gnostic power : in the first place, he 
knows things (what they are); in the second, he 
performs what the Word or reason suggests; in 
the third, he can deliver secret truths in a manner 
worthy of God. How then can he be an atheist, 
who is persuaded that there is an Almighty God, 
and has learned the Divine mysteries from the 
only-begotten Son? An atheist is one, who does 
not think that there is a God ; a superstitious man 
is one, who fears demons, and deifies all things, 
wood and stone.” 


‘‘The ’ first step in faith is to know God; and 
after acquiring confidence in the teaching of the 
Saviour, to think that to do nothing unjust, is suit- 
able to the knowledge of God. The best thing in 
earth is the most pious man ; the best in heaven is 
the angel, who standing in the nearer and purer 
place, partakes of an eternal and blessed life. But 
the nature of the Son, which is nearest to the only 
Almighty God, is the most perfect, most holy, 


1 Compare L. 2. ccccrmt, 16. * decexxxi. 10. 
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most powerful (xvowrary), most kingly, most bene- 
ficent.”’—After describing the universality of the 
providence of Christ, Clement ' proceeds—‘ All 
men are his: some, through knowledge, to which 
others have not yet attained ; some, as friends; 
others, as faithful servants ; others, merely as 
servants: as teacher, he disciplines the Gnostic by 
mysteries ; the faithful, by good hopes; the hard 
of heart, by correction through sensible operation. 
His providence extends to all; * he is the Saviour 
and Lord of all; the Saviour of those who believe, 
because they are willing to know him; the Lord 
of the disobedient, until, being enabled to confess 
him, they obtain, through him, their peculiar and 
suitable benefit—* Drawn on by the Holy Spirit, 
the virtuous are domiciled in the first mansion, and 
the rest in order, until they come to the last; but 
they who are bad through weakness, involved in a 
bad habit by unjust insatiableness, neither con- 
trolling nor controlled, are driven about by passions, 
and fall to the ground.—* Christ, neglecting none, 
gave the commandments to the Jews, philosophy 


1 deeexxxi. 33. ? decexxxiii. 1. 

® deeexxxivy. 5. See L. 5. perxvu. 9. pcrxix. 30 L. 6. 
peexciy. 7. L. 7. pcccxxxv. 24. peccriv. 26. Clement sup- 
poses that there is a gradation of beings from Christ down to 
man, and even among men; each class subject to those above 
and ruling over those below it, and each having its appropriate 
abode or mansion. 

* decexxxiv. 35. 
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to the Greeks, shutting up unbelief till his coming; 
whence every one who does not believe is without 
excuse ; for he leads them by a different process of 
improvement to the perfection which is through 
faith.—' All things are appointed by the Lord of 
all for the salvation of all, both in general, and in 
particular.—Whatever is virtuous changes to a 
better state, having the choice of knowledge as the 
cause of its peculiar change; which choice the 
soul has in its own power. But necessary dis- 
cipline, by the goodness of the great over-seeing 
Judge, through the proximate angels, through 
various previous judgments, through the final 
judgment, compels even those who have entirely 
despaired to repent.” 


Clement’ proceeds to describe the gradual ad- 
vancement of the Gnostic towards perfect happi- 
ness. ‘‘ His perfection consists in holding inter- 
course with God through the great High-Priest, 
and in being as like unto the Lord as he can 
be, in the whole worship of God which tends to 
the salvation of men, through the exercise of be- 
nevolence, through sacred ministrations, through 
teaching, through good works. The Gnostic’ 
offers no sacrifice to God, who gives all things to 


1 deecxxxv. 7. 
* deeexxxv. 22. 37. Compare pecciyu. 30. 
* deeexxxvi. 25. 
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all, and needs nothing. His! object is to render 
first himself, then his neighbours, as good as_pos- 
sible. The ’soul of a righteous man most nearly 
approaches to the divine image and to a likeness 
to God ; in it, through its obedience to the com- 
mandments, the Ruler of mortals and immortals, 
the king and parent of the good, takes up his 
abode, being truly a law, and decree, and eternal 
reason, and one and the same Saviour to each in 
particular and to all collectively.”. Clement then 
* describes the knowledge of the Gnostic, and his 
moral character and conduct in life. ‘‘ * The Greek 
philosophy purifies and prepares the soul for the 
reception of faith, on which truth raises the super- 
structure of knowledge. He is the true Athlete 
who is crowned for the true victory, the victory 
over all his passions, in the great stadium, the 
beautiful world ; for °the Almighty God institutes 
the contest ; the only begotten Son of God dis- 
tributes the rewards; the angels and gods are the 
spectators ; and the contest (ro waykparwov) is not 


* deeexxxvii. 14. ? decexxxvii. 29. ° decexxxviii. 8. 

* deecxxxix. 30. 

* Compare C. txxvu. 27. Tertullian ad Martyres, c. 3. 
Bonum agonem subituri estis, in quo Agonothetes Deus vivus 
est: xystarches Spiritus Sanctus; corona eternitas: brabium 
Angelicz substantiz politia in ccelis, gloria in szecula seeculorum. 
Itaque epistates vester Christus Jesus. In the Tract Quis 
Dives Salvetur? we find yupvacry pév 7 Oyo, aywvobEry Cé 
Te XptoTw. DCDXXXVII. 24. 
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against flesh and blood, but against the spiritual 
powers of passions working through the flesh.” 


‘‘The Greeks ‘represented their gods under 
human forms, and subject to human passions. 
Inferring the character of their gods from their 
own, they could not fail to form unworthy notions 
of the Deity. The Gnostic, on the contrary, being 
at once pious and free from superstition, forms 
grand and honourable conceptions of God, and 
makes him the author of all good, but of nothing 
evil, being persuaded that he alone is God. The 
Greeks are the real atheists, because they assimi- 
late the Deity to the basest of mortals.” Clement? 
insists on the absurdity of limiting to a spot Him 
who cannot be comprehended in space; and of 
confining in temples made by hands Him who em- 
braces all things. He ’ridicules idolatry, as in- 
volving the foolish supposition that God is subject 
to the wants and passions of man. 


‘‘God* cannot need any thing from man ; he can- 
not require sacrifices, as man requires food, through 
hunger. The Gnostic * honours God with prayer, 
considering it, when united with righteousness, 
the best and holiest sacrifice. The altar of Chris- 
tians here on earth is the congregation of believers 


? deeexli. 1. ? deeexly. 6. 3 deeexly. 39. 
* decexlvi, 28. ® decexlviii. 15. 
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intent on prayer, having one voice and one mind. 
The sacrifice of the Church is prayer breathed 
forth from holy souls, the sacrifice and the whole 
soul being simultaneously laid open to God.—The 
really holy altar is the righteous soul. As the 
Gnostic always imitates God, he endeavours to 
reduce his wants within the narrowest possible 
limits ; ‘he cannot live without food, but he takes 
the simplest, and abstains from flesh.”’ 


Proceeding with the description of the Gnostic, 
Clement *says, ‘“‘ that he does not pray only in 
certain places and at stated times, but makes his 
whole life a continued act of prayer. He knows 
that he is living always in the presence of God ; 
and whatever the occupation in which he is en- 
gaged, whether he is tilling the ground, or sailing 
on the sea, he sings and gives thanks to God; 
He *frequents not the theatre; he strives not to 
gratify his senses; he never makes pleasure the 
end of his actions ; he seldom attends festive meet- 
ings. He is persuaded that God knows and hears 
all things, not merely the voice, but the very 
thoughts and desires. *His prayers and wishes 
correspond with his noble and elevated notions of 

1 Compare decelxxiv. 21. dio cai éoGiet, kai river, Kat yapel, 
ov Tponyoupevwe, d\AG AvayKaiwe. DCCCLXXVIIL 12. 

* deccli. 21. Compare pcccriy. 18. peccLvi. 5. 


* deeclii. 12,25. Compare pcccrvt. 14, 22. 
* deccliii. 24. decelvi. 12. 
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the Deity ; he knows what is really good, and what 
he should ask, and when, and how. ' Prayer in 
him is intercourse with God; God hears him 
even though he opens not his lips. *He always 
obtains that for which he prays. God knows him 
to be worthy to obtain it, and he never prays amiss. 
After the example of Christ, he gives thanks for 
those in whom his ministry is accomplished, and 
prays that as many as possible may come to the 
knowledge of the truth. His confidence that he 
shall obtain that for which he asks, constitutes in 
itself a species of prayer. * He seeks not even for 
the necessaries of life, being persuaded that God 
will bestow upon the good whatever is expedient 
for them, even though they pray not for it. He 
prays for perfect love ; he prays that he may grow 
and abide in contemplation ; he prays that he may 
never fall away from virtue, himself at the same 
time striving to be blameless. * He rejoices in 
present good ; and in promised good as if it were 
already present. At the same time that he prays, 
he himself Jabours after perfection. °For he who 
holds intercourse with God must have a pure and 
spotless soul; or, at least, must have made some 


1 deccliv. 3. Compare peccLtxxy. 48. pceccrxxix. 23. In 
DcccLxxIx. 39, Clement says that prayer is with the Gnostic a 
continual thanksgiving. 

? decelv. 5. * decelviii. 34. * decclix. 34. 

° decclx. 37. 
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progress towards knowledge, and must long for it, 
and must tear himself away from the works of 
wickedness. He will pray in company only with 
good men; for it is dangerous to be mixed up 
with the sins of others. He will pray in company 
with new believers on those points on which it will 
be necessary to act in union with them. His 
whole life is a holy festival (zavnyupic) his sacri- 
fices are prayers, and praises, and reading of the 
Scriptures before meals ; psalms and hymns during 
‘meals and before he retires to rest; prayers again 
during the night. Thus he unites himself to the 
‘heavenly choir by continual remembrance (of 
God), appointed to the post of continual contem- 
plation. To these sacrifices he adds that of im- 
parting both money and instruction to those in 
need. The Gnostic, * persuaded that God is every 
where, and consequently ashamed not to speak 
the truth, and knowing that to speak falsely is 
unworthy of him, is satisfied with the divine con- 
sciousness and his own; he never speaks falsely, 
or does any act contrary to his engagements. He 
neither * takes an oath when required; nor denies 
(that he is a Christian) lest he should be guilty of 


1 So xopod pvoricov. peccLvil. 13. rov rév ayiwy yopor. 
DCCCLXXIX. 26. pceccLxxx. 34. 

* decelxii. 25. 

* Clement had before said that the life of the Gnostic is an 
oath. ovyi dé éuméiwe Kai Kabwoiopevwc doKoy elvat TOUT® Tov 
Biov. peceixr. 24. 
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a falsehood, even though he should die in tor- 


ments.” 


‘¢1 One office of the Gnostic is, in imitation of his 
Master, to instruct men in the way of salvation. 
He? may be truly called a living image of the 
Lerd, not from any likeness of form, but from 
similarity of power and preaching. Whatever is 
in his mind, that he speaks; unless, perhaps, like 
the physician who deceives his patients in order to 
promote their restoration to health, he sometimes 
‘accommodates himself to the opinions of his 
hearers for their good. But he has recourse to this 
insincere dealing only for the benefit of his neigh- 
bour; he scorns to avoid personal danger by any 
subterfuge ; he freely gives himself for the Church 
and for his disciples, whom he has begotten in 
the faith ; as an example to those who are capable 
of receiving the highest dispensation of their in- 
structor, in order to prove the truth of that which 
he delivers, and practically to display his love to 
the Lord, the lover both of man and God (g:Aav- 
Opamrov Kat gdobéov).—He alone bears perpetual 
testimony to the truth in word and deed.” 


1 decclxii. 33. See pp. 138. 204. 

? deeelxiii. 5. 

* Clement says that St. Paul practised such an accommoda- 
tion when he circumcised Timothy. pcccixiu. 15. See L. 6. 
peccu. 21. 
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Having thus shown that the charge of atheism 
cannot be justly urged against the Gnostic, 
Clement ' proceeds to distinguish between faith, 
wisdom, and knowledge. * The progress is from 
faith to knowledge ; from knowledge to love ; 
from love to the inheritance ; this progress is mi- 
nutely described. ‘‘* In the end the Gnostic is 
enabled to contemplate God face to face. * The 
first saving change is from heathenism to faith ; 
the second from faith to knowledge, which being 
perfected in love, renders that which knows the 
friend of that which is known: thus the Gnostic 
becomes like to the angels. He ‘attains to an 
exquisite taste of the will of God; not giving his 
ears, but his mind to the things signified by words, 
through which he arrives at the essence of the things 
themselves. Thus he understands the precepts of 
the Decalogue in a manner peculiar to himself. 
He never prefers that which is agreeable to that 
which is beneficial. ° He is unmoved by disease, 
by accident, by death itself.—He bears no malice, 
and cherishes no unfriendly feeling. ‘ He alike 
despises earthly pleasure and earthly pain. ‘* The 
soul of the Gnostic, adorned with perfect virtue, is 
an earthly image of Divine power ; it becomes the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, when it acquires a 


1 deeclxiv. 25 2 deeelxv. 5. 3 decelxv. 34. 
* deeelxvi. 3. > decelxvii. 37. 5 decclxviii. 22. 
” decelxix. 20. ® decelxx. 38. 
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disposition agreeing through the whole of life with 
the gospel. The Gnostic is superior to every fear 
and every terror; not only to death, but to poverty, 
and disease, and disgrace, and the life; uncon- 
quered by pleasure, and Lord of all irrational 
desires.-—' His courage is not of an irrational 
character: he duly appreciates the danger which 
he is called to encounter, and obeys the call 
through love towards God, having no other object 
than to please God.—* fie is fearless, trusting in 
the Lord, just, temperate. * Being a lover of the 
one true God, he becomes a perfect man, the 
friend of God, and is placed in the rank of Son.— 
His soul being wholly spiritual, proceeding to- 
wards that which is akin to it in the spiritual 
Church, abides in the rest of God.’ Clement # 
goes on to say, ‘‘ that the Gnostic accurately 
fulfils all the duties which he owes to his fellow- 
creatures. The ° principle of action in him is 
love ; not fear, which is only the foundation, and 
as it were preparatory to perfection. He® is so 
fully convinced of the reality of things future and 
unseen, that he deems them more present to him 
than the visible things at his feet.” 


1 deeclxxi. 9, 31. ? decelxxii. 6. 

* decelxxii. 38. * deeelxxiii. 8. 

* decelxxxiv. 5. Compare pcccixxix. 33, where Clement 
says, that fear produces abstinence from evil; love, the practice 
of good. 

© decelxxvii. 5. 
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‘The Gnostic! readily forgives injuries. He does 
not pray that he may possess abundance in order 
that he may be enabled to give to his neighbours in 
want, bi 5 that the abundance may be given directly 
to them. He knows that poverty and disease are 
designed to discipline and improve the sufferer ; he 
prays that these evils may be mitigated to others ; 
and he does good, not through vain-glory, but be- 
cause he is a Gnostic, making himself the instru- 
ment of the goodness of God.— Leaving every ob- 
stacle behind, and looking down on the matter which 
draws him aside, he cleaves the heavens through 
knowledge, and passing through spiritual essences, 
and every power and dominion, he reaches the 
highest thrones, tending to that only which he only 
knows. Blending the serpent with the dove, he 
lives perfectly and with a good conscience, mingling 
faith with hope in the expectation of the future.” 


Clement, having concluded his description of 
the Gnostic character, * proceeds to confirm what 
he has said by quotations from Scripture. He 
refers to 1 Cor. vi. 1, from which he concludes 
that the Gnostic is not allowed to seek redress, 
even by prayer, for injuries done him. * The 


* decelxxxi. 15. ? deeclxxxii. 17. 

* decelxxxiii. 17. Clement gives an interpretation of the 
chapter, which affords a fair specimen of his mode of interpreting 
Scripture. 

* decelxxxvi. 28. 
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Jews and philosophers appear to have urged as an 
argument against Christianity, the diversity of 
opinions prevailing among Christians, and the 
variety of sects into which they were divided. 
Clement answers first, ‘‘ that the argument was 
equally valid against Judaism and _ philosophy, 
since the Jews and philosophers were also divided 
into sects; secondly, that the existence of heresies 
‘was necessary to the accomplishment of our 
Saviour’s prediction, who foretold that tares would 
be sown among the wheat; thirdly, heresies prove 
the faith of Christians. Physicians embrace 
different theories of medicine; but would it not 
be absurd on that account to reject medical assist- 
ance in sickness? No less absurd is it ina heathen, 
who is labouring under a disease of the soul, to 
urge the sects existing among Christians, as a 
reason for not seeking in Christianity the cure of 
his malady. +The only effect produced upon us 
by the existence of heresies, should be that of 
putting us on our guard, and rendering us more 
earnest and diligent in the search of the truth. 
The labour may be severe ; but it will be more than 
compensated by the pleasure of the discovery. 
We are like a traveller, to whom various roads 
present themselves; he will not abandon his 
journey, because some of those roads may lead 
him into danger; but he will take care to select 


1 deeclxxxvii. 46. 
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the right road.—' It is our duty to examine the 
Scriptures, and to discover wherein the heretics 
have erred. For the true rule of faith and life is 
to be found only in the Scripture, which the 
heretics pervert’ in order to make it agree with 
their preconceived notions. *The voice of the Lord, 
speaking in Scripture, is the only true demonstra- 
tion: they who have merely tasted the Scriptures 
are faithful; but the Gnostic, who has advanced 
farther, is an accurate index of the truth.—The here- 
tics, it is true, appeal to the prophetic writings ; but 
they mutilate and garble them, and in interpreting 
them, adhere servilely to the letter, neglecting the 
context. Whatever is ambiguous they studiously 
select, and -wrest to their own purpose, ‘setting 
their own authority above that of the Apostles.” 
Clement proceeds to instruct his readers how to 
escape the artifices of the heretics. ‘‘ There are,” 
‘he says, ‘‘three states of the soul, ignorance, 
opinion ® (ono), knowledge. Ignorance is the 
state of the Gentiles ; opinion that of the heretics ; 
knowledge that of the true Church. The Gentiles 
live in pleasure; the heretics in contention; the 
Church in joy (yapav); the Gnostic in gladness 
(seppoctvnv). There are two causes of transgres- 
sion—’ ignorance and weakness ; inability to dis- 

1 decelxxxviii. 36. ** deeexe. 11. * decexci: 9. 

* decexcii. 14. ° decexciv. 12. 


See deccelxxxvii. 45. decelxxxix. 18. decexciii. 3. 
deeexciv. 39. I read dyvora, not advo. 
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cern what is right, and inability to perform it when 
discerned. To these two causes there are two 
corresponding corrections: knowledge and clear 
demonstration by testimonies of Scripture, and 
rational discipline through faith and fear. Both 
grow up together into perfect love ; for the end of 
the Gnostic here is twofold; in some, contempla- 
tion with knowledge; in some, practice. *The 
life of the Gnostic may be defined, actions and 
words corresponding to the tradition of the Lord.” 


Proceeding in his remarks on the heretics, Cle- 
ment ?alleges in proof of the falsehood of their 
opinions their late appearance in the Church. 
He seems to assign the reign of Hadrian as the 
date of the rise of heresy; but the passage’, as 
it at present stands, is contradictory, not only to 
the generally received account, but to itself. He 
then ‘ applies the distinction of clean and unclean 
beasts in the Levitical law to the Jews and heretics. 
‘¢ Those which divide the hoof and ruminate, repre- 
sent the Gnostic Christian ; those which ruminate 
but do not divide the hoof, the Jew; those which 
divide the hoof, but do not ruminate, the heretic. 
Those which neither divide the hoof nor ruminate, 
are altogether ° unclean.” Clement closes the 


1 decexevi. 27. ? decexeviil. 1. 

’ See Pearson Vind. Ignat. P. 2. ¢. 7. 

* ded. 18. Compare Irenzus. L. 5. c. 8. 

* Representing the Heathen. See L.6. pecxcy. 40. 
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seventh book with a short description of the style 
and object of the Stromata. 


Photius ' remarked that the eighth book of the 
Stromata neither agreed in title nor in subject with 
the other seven. In some manuscripts he found in 
the place of the eighth book that which is now ex- 
tant under the title, ric 0 cwZouevoc wAovowe; in other 
manuscripts he found a book, commencing as that 
now extant commences, with the words, aAX’ ov8 oi 
maXatrarot TwWv pirocogwy. He remarked also that the 
Stromata contained some unsound positions. Hein- 
sius, understanding this remark, not of the Stromata 
in general, but of the eighth book, and finding no 
vestige of such opinions in that which we now 
have, concluded that the original book was lost, 
and that the present book formed part of the 
Hypotoposes. It is in fact a treatise on logic; but 
*as the Gnostic was required to search, not merely 
the Scriptures, but also the common notions (rc 
évvolac tac Kowdc) in order that he might attain to 
the knowledge which was his ultimate object ; and 
as the gift of knowledge was promised to him from 
God, in case he conducted the search rightly and 
in a proper spirit, a treatise on logic appears to 
be no unsuitable part of a work designed for his 
instruction °. 


? Cod. exi. ? dedxiv. 15. 30. 
> The concluding words of the seventh book seem to imply 
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Having described the spirit in which our in- 
quiries after truth should be conducted, Clement 
‘says, ‘‘that we must in the first place clearly 
define the word which is to form the subject of 
discussion.”” He * then distinguishes between proof 
(%8aéc) and syllogism. ‘‘ In the latter it is sufh- 
cient that the conclusion should be correctly drawn 
from the premises ; in the former that the premises 
should also be true. * Certain principles, them- 
selves incapable of demonstration, but command- 
ing immediate assent, are the fountain of all de- 
monstrations. The essence of demonstration con- 
sists in obtaining assent to that, to which assent has 
not yet been given, through that to which assent 
has been given.” Clement‘ distinguishes also 
between demonstration and analysis; the process 
in the latter being that in the former inverted. 
‘In order to demonstrate correctly, our first care 
must be that our premises are sound; our second 
that our conclusion is correctly drawn from them.” 


‘<> Every inquiry supposes certain previous know- 
ledge. Sometimes we know the substance, but 


that Clement was about to take up a new subject; Kat ¢) pera 
tov EBcopov rovrov jiv Xrpwuaréa rev eke ax’ aAAne doxie 
romoopeBa rov Aoyor. 

1 dedxiv. 40. Omnis enim, que a ratione suscipitur de aliqua 
re, institutio debet a definitione proficisci, ut intelligatur quid sit 
id, de quo disputetur. Cicero de Officiis, L. 1. ¢. 2. 

? dedxvi. 22. * dedxvii. 18. 

* dedxviii. 2. * dedxix. 1. 
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are ignorant of its operations and affections ; some- 
times we know the operations and affections, but 
know not the substance ; sometimes we know both.” 
The ' first case he illustrates by the question, 
‘‘ Whether that which is conceived in the womb is 
an animal or not?’ the *second by the question, 
‘‘In what part of the body the presiding or ruling 
faculty of the soul is seated ?” 


Having made some observations on the exoyy of 
the Pyrrhonians, Clement® says, ‘‘ that, as it is 
necessary to ascertain whether a thing is, what it 
is, and wherefore it is ; * induction (éraywy)) shows 
that it is; division (c:aipeowe) what it is; demon- 
stration (avodeéic) that it is, what it is, and where- 
fore itis. There are four causes, material, moving, 
formal, final. We first take the genus, and then 
divide it into species or forms, and thus obtain a 
definition, e.g. of man. We take the genus, ani- 
mal, which we divide into the species, mortal and 
immortal ; we divide mortal into terrestrial and 
aquatic; we divide terrestrial into pedestrian 
(weCov) and winged; we divide pedestrian into 
rational and irrational. Man, therefore, is de- 


* dedxix. 22. See the Eclogee ex Prophetarum Scripturis L. 
where the question respecting the foetus is decided in the affir- 
mative. 

? dedxxiii. 5. 5 dedxxiv. 22. 

* dedxxiv. 40 
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fined a mortal, terrestrial, pedestrian, rational ani- 
mal. Thus division and definition, in logic, an- 
swer to analysis and synthesis in geometry. We' 
cannot know any thing, unless we are able to de- 
fine it.” 


‘<With respect to speech, we have * the thing, the 
conception, and the name. Grammar is conver- 
sant with names, and reduces them to the twenty- 
four general elements or letters. Philosophy is 
conversant with conceptions and things, which it 
reduces under the ten categories. There are four 
causes ; * primary, efficient, co-operative, sine qua 
non. Thus with respect to the instruction of a 
child, the parent is the primary, the teacher the 
efficient, the genius of the child the co-operative, 
time the cause sine qua non. Some affirmed that 
causes are to be reckoned among things corporeal, 
others among things incorporeal ; e. g. the former 
said that the knife was the cause of the thing being 
cut; the latter that the * operation of cutting was 
the cause.” After some further remarks on causes 


* dedxxvi. 28. 

2 dedxxvii. 38. ra vrokeipeva, Td vonpara, rd dvopara. The 
name is the symbol of the conception in the first instance, then 
of the thing; the conception is the likeness or express image 
(éxrv7wpa) of the thing. 

3 dedxxix. 23. mpokarapkrikd, cuvextiKd, ovvepyad, Ta wy ovK 
avev. 

* dedxxx. 4. ryv Tomy, évépyeay oboay. 
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the book terminates abruptly; it is evidently im- 


perfect. 





We proceed to the treatise entitled ric 0 cwlopevoc 
mrovowe; which Clement commences by saying that 
it is not his intention to flatter the rich, but to sug- 
gest to them such advice as will assist them in their 
progress to salvation. ‘‘Some,” he ‘says, ‘‘alarmed 
at our Saviour’s declaration, that it is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven, have 
despaired of attaining to salvation, and abandoned 
themselves entirely to worldly pleasures, forgetting 
that what is impossible with man is possible with God. 
2 Such persons must be encouraged by the assur- 
ance that, if they keep the commandments, and 
submit to the preparatory discipline, they will not 
be excluded from the kingdom of heaven.” 


Clement then proceeds to comment on the * pas- 
sage in St. Mark’s Gospel, in which our Saviour’s 
conversation with the rich man is recorded. The 
inquiry of the rich man was, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? Clement’s comment is, that 
“<* the first step towards eternal life is to know God : 
the second to know the greatness of the Saviour, 
and the newness of the grace given byhim. The 


1 dedxxxvi. 26. 2 dedxxxvi. 43. 
> x. 17. &c. * dedxxxix. 25. 
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law was given through Moses ; but grace and truth 
were through Jesus Christ. If the law could give 
eternal life, Christ came on earth and suffered in 
vain. The rich man in the Gospel had kept the 
law ; but he wanted one thing-—that disposition 
which alone could enable him to pay an unreserved 
obedience to the wiil of Christ. Not that * Chris- 
tians are required to reduce themselves to poverty, 
in order to obtain eternal life; but to subdue all 
anxiety respecting wealth, and to extricate them- 
selves from the cares of life. *Itis easier to part 
with wealth than to subdue our passions and de- 
sires; and an indigent man can scarcely fix his 
thoughts stedfastly on heavenly things, on account 
of the necessity under which he is placed of pro- 
viding the means of daily subsistence. Moreover, 
if the Gospel required men to renounce their 
worldly possessions, it would be impossible for 
them to fulfil our Saviour’s injunctions to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, &c. ; and the precepts 
of the Gospel would be found at variance with each 
other. *The poverty which Christ pronounces 
blessed, is poverty of spirit. Riches are an instru- 
ment either of good or evil, according to the use 
which is made of them. Our endeavour must, 
therefore, be to acquire that disposition of mind 
which will apply them to good purposes. We 


* dedxli. 20. * dedxlii. 8. ° dedxliv. 23. 
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must learn so to employ wealth that we may attain 
to life eternal. ‘The rich man, who will be saved, 
must first love God with all his heart; and next 
his neighbour as himself. The Samaritan who 
took compassion of the wounded traveller, was his 
neighbour ; in like manner Christ, who shed his 
blood for our sins, is our neighbour, whom we ought 
to love; and our love towards him must be mani- 
fested by obeying his commands and by honouring 
those who believe in him. *We must not be too 
nice in weighing the worthiness of those on whom 
we confer our benefits ; it is better that they should 
fall on some unworthy persons, than that one worthy 
man should be unrelieved.” 


“<2 All believers are to be deemed our neigh- 
bours ; but among believers there are some more 
especially chosen, whom the Word calls the light of 
the world and salt of the earth. They are the seed, 
the image and likeness of God ; for their sake all 
things, visible and invisible, were created ; which 
will be preserved so long as they remain ; but will 
be dissolved when they are gathered to the Father.” 
Clement then enforces the duty of loving our 
neighbour from the consideration of Christ’s love 
towards us; and ‘concludes with a narrative re- 


* dedli. 8. * dedliv. 9. * dedlv. 27. 
* dedlviii. 44. Eusebius has copied this narrative into his 
Ecclesiastical History. L. 3. c. 23. 
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specting St. John and a young man of Ephesus, 
the object of which is to illustrate the efficacy of 
repentance. 


This treatise bears the appearance of a homily. 
The style is very different from that of Clement’s 
acknowledged works ; a circumstance which tends 
to throw some doubt upon its genuineness. But 
Eusebius expressly ascribes it to Clement; and 
I find in it many ‘words applied in a peculiar 
manner, similar to that in which they are applied 
by him. 


* Thus pvoraywysiv. Dcpxxxvul. 5. Compare S. L. 4. 
pexxxvil. 28. L. 5. pexcu. 18. 

éEopoiwarc used with reference to the resemblance of the true 
Christian to God. pcpxxx1x. 36. 

amadQera used to express the exemption of the true Christian 
from passion, DcpxLvul. 16. Compare S. L. 6. pecxen. 32. 
rov ék\ekrov ékXexrorepot. DCDLY. 380. Compare S. L. 6. 
pecxc. 21. eikwy Kat dpoiworc cov used with reference to the 
perfect Christian. pDcp1Lv. 39. 

Compare peptyl. 13. with S. L. 4. pcv. 43. with reference 
to the interpretation of the word ayricixoc. Matt.v. 14. There 
seems to be a reference to Clement’s work epi doy@y. DeDL. 41. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue object of Clement in composing the Stro- 
mata, was to describe the Gmostic or perfect 
Christian, in order at once to furnish the be- 
lever with a model for his imitation, and to 
‘prevent him from being led astray by the repre- 
sentations of the Valentinians, and other Gnostic 
sects. Before, however, we proceed to consider 
his description of the Gnostic, it will be necessary 
briefly to review his opinions respecting the nature 
and condition of man. We find in his writings 
numerous references to Gen. i. 26, where it is said, 
“that God formed man in his image, and after his 
likeness (kar? eikova nuetéoav Kat Kal’ ouoiwow in the 
Septuagint version). * Man receives the image at 


meth. 7. peccxey. 33. L. 3. prxu. 31. 

? i} yao ovy oUTwe Tivéc THY Hperépwr, 70 pev Kar’ Eikova EvVOEWC 
Kara Tiy ‘yéveow eitndévac Tov avOowmov" 70 Kab’ duoiwow Ce, 
vorepoy Kara riy Teeiwow peédrew aroapPavery Exdéxovrar; 
S. L. 2. cecexerx.21. So again P. L. c. 12. crvr. 25. Moujowper 
divOowrov kar’ eikdva kai Kad’ 6poiwow fdy. Kai Oo) yéyovev 
6 Xptordc ToUTO THijpec, Oren ctonkey 6 Oedc* 6 SE UANoc dvOowrToc 
Kara pLovny voeirac riy eikdva. He had before described Christ 
as Eva povov ddnovor, dyabdy, dixawy, kar’ cixdva Kal Opoiwoty 
Tov Tarpdc vioy “Incovy. c. 11. civ. 338. See S. L. 4. prxxvi. 
35. pxcu. 23. L. 6. pccrxx. 36. In pccrxxxvi. 31, Cle- 
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his birth; he acquires the ' likeness gradually, as 
he draws nearer to Christian perfection. Christ 
alone, the man exempt from passions and affec- 
tions, is at once in the wumage and after the likeness.” 
Clement, however, does not always accurately ob- 
serve these distinctions. He’, on one occasion, says 


ment quotes the Book of Wisdom, v. 23. dru 6 Gede Exrtoev TOY 
dvOowroy éxt dobapsig kat cikdva rig idiac icudrnroc (1. didedrn- 
voc) éxoincey avrov. In L. 5. pctxu. 19, Clement quotes a 
saying of Eurysus or Eurytus, the Pythagorean, that the De- 
miurge had used himself as a pattern in the creation of man. 
Among the fragments is one Mxxu. 9. in which a distinction 
appears to be made between the man éy dpowwpart, who is in- 
visible ; and the man, who is his image and visible. I say ap- 
pears ; for the passage is corrupt. Compare S. L. 6. pcctxxv1. 28. 

? kal ) pev Tedeia KAnpovopia roy sic dvCpa TédELOY agpiKvOU- 
pévwy kar’ eikdva Tov Kupiov. 1) dé bpoiwotc, ovy We TivEc, f KaTa 
TO oxipa ro dvOpwrevoy'—ovce pay h Kar’ dperiy,  modE TO 
TowrTov airwov—kall bpoiwary ody Tov Gzod 6 Eic viobeciay Kal prrttay 
700 Ogov Kararayetc, Kata THY ovykKAnpovopiay THY Kupiwy Kal Bewy 
ylyverat, édv, Kabwe avroc écidakev 6 Kipwoc, kara 70 evayyéduov 
reXewOn. S. L. 6. pecxevi. 1. But peccix. 4. we find py 
Tt ovy eixérwe Kar’ eikéva (not Kal’ dpoiwow) Ozod yeyovévat 
6 dvOowroc Elonrat, ov Kard Tie KaracKevijc TO oxjpa; and L. 3. 
DXLU. 30. kara my Tpdc TOY Lwrijpa eLopoiworv—o Kar’ eikova 
ExTehovpevoc Tov Kupiov rpdc avrov Tov Texvirov avOpwrog TéhELOC. 
See L. 4. pexiv. 36. L. 2. cccctxxxut. 15, where a man who 
does good is said to be truly the image of God. P. L. 2. c. 10. 
ccxx. 21, where man is said to be the image of God, because he 
co-operates towards the generation of man. 

* cikwv pey yap Tov Oeov 6 NOyoc adrod, Kai vidc TOU vow yynawe, 
6 Qeiog Novyoc, gwroc dpxéruTov pwc. eikwy O& TOV héoyou 6 
avOpwroce adnOuoc, 6 vove év dvOpioTw, 6 Kar’ EiKOva TOU Oo 
kai kal? opoiwory dud rovro yeyevijobar Neyopevoc, TH Kara 
kapdiay dpovyce TY Oeiy mapeckaldpevoc NOyw, Kal TavTN oyiKdc" 
dvOowxov C& TOU dpwpévov, TOU ynyEvouc, yihivoc eikwy, Ta 


, , nee ry: poe at ’ , oy 3 ~ 
adyahpara ta avcpocikeha, wOppw THE dAnDElac ExiKatpor EKPLayEtoV 


9 
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“‘ that the image of God is his Word ; that the 
image of the Word is the true man; the mind or 
understanding in man; who is said to be i the 
image and after the likeness, because he is assimi- 
lated to the Divine Word or reason in the sense 
of the heart, and is on that account rational ; 
but the earthly image of the visible, earth-born 
man, the mere resemblance of man, is a frail 
impression far removed from the truth.” On 
another occasion, Clement ' says, ‘‘ that the image 
of God is the Divine and royal Word, the man 
exempt from passion ; the human mind or under- 
standing is the image of the image ;”’ and * again, 
““The Only-begotten impresses, as with a seal, 
upon the Gnostic the perfect contemplation after 
his own image ; so that there is now a third divine 
image, assimilated as nearly as possible to the 
second cause.” 

But though the expression kar’ ekdva cai Kal? 


opotwow, could in its full meaning be applied to 


Karagaivera. C,. Lxxvul. 31. quoted in p. 24. In xcut. 29, 
Clement calls true Christians OeogiAW Kai Oeoeixeha Tov Noyou 
dyd)\para as contradistinguished from the dvépeixeka dyahwara. 
See S. L. 4. pcxtu. 7. L. 6. pec~xxvi. 25. 

1 cixwy prev ydp Oeov Aéyoc Oeiog Kat PacidiKdc, avOowroc 
drabijc* eixwy o sixdvoc dvOowmtvoe vovc. S.L. 5. pect. 11. 

* ovroc 6 TH OvTe povoyevijc—évaroodoayté dpevoc THO yrwaTKO 
ri tedelay Oewpiay Kar’ cikdva riy EavTov, we Eivat TeiTHY Ion 
TH Osiay sikdva, Thy don Cvvapic eLopotouperny Ted TO dEvTEoOY 
airwy. §S. L. 7. peccxxxvuit. 36. 
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wo 


Christ alone, yet Clement applies it ' occasionally 
to the perfect Christian or Gnostic. ‘‘ Man may be 
? assimilated to God, by knowing God ; °* by the in- 
dwelling of the Word ; by * knowledge (year), by 
‘piety, °by justice, by ’ purity, by * placability, by 


° exemption from passion, by ** having as few wants 


1 Thus the Christian is to pray that he may be enabled to 
perfect the likeness of the image. 70 opoiwua mAnpooat Tipe 
cixovoc. P. L.3. c. 12. cccxt. 6. See p. 143, Note 4. Com- 
pare S.L.4. pexxvi. 31. pextu. 8. Quis dives salvetur. 
pepLy. 39. In L. 2. cccctxxxurt. 33, Clement says that the 
words kar’ cixova cal xaf’ épuciwowv are to be understood with 
reference, not to the body, but to the mind and reason ; as he had 
said respecting the expressions kav’ eikova and ka@’ opoiwoww 
separately. See Note 2, p. 229. 

? Ocor Ce cidwe, éLopowwOhncera Oeo. P. L. 3. ce ls: conse 

° 6 Ce advOpwroc Exketvoc, o auvoikoc 6 NOyoc—éloporovrat T® 
Oz@—Ocoe Cé éxeivoc 6 dvOowroe yiyverat, Gre GovreTae 6 Bede, 
P. L. 3. c¢. 1. ccxt. 15. 

= §. L. 2. ceccim. 10. 

* Peoae Bera Ce ELoporwwdvoaT@ Oeg Kara rd Cuvaroy Tov avOowToY. 
C. LxxI. 24. Goa ov ipiv povoy tov OeoceBi Xpicriavoy eimetv 
movawwy TE Kat GwOOOVG, Kal EvVYEVT Kal TavTH EiKOva TOU OEOd 
pe? Gpoiwoewc Kat Néyery Kal miorevery, Cikatoy Kal dovoy pera 
opovycewc yevopevoy 70 Inood Xpuorov, kal eic tocovTov bpuovos’ 
yen Kat Oem. xcty. 24. 

° kat ov Eotiv ait@ (Oe@) dpordrepov ovdev 7} bor ay hpov 
yévnrac Ore Oukawraroc. C. Lxxvil. 8. See S. L. 2. cocexcrx. 20. 

7S. L. 2. cecctxx1. 7. L. 4. pcxxvu. 80. 

° S. L. 4. pev. 40. 

° S. L. 3. pxxx. 10. pxiit. 30. ry rpdc 76 Oeiov eLopoiwowr, 
nab Kat évaperoy yevecOa. L. 4. pcxxxt. 1. pcexxxiu. 23. 
L. 6. pectxxvu. 10. L. 7. pecexxxvi. 3. 

* eLopowOjcerac Oe — Gre pddiora GrvyooTwY CEdpevoc. 


Bibs, ws i eenCCh. ek 
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as possible. ' Man may even become God. As 
by virtue he becomes like to God, so * by vice he 
becomes like to Satan.” 


Man, according to Clement, ‘consists of a 
body and soul; or as he ‘elsewhere says, of 
the apparent man and the soul. Sometimes he 
®speaks of the flesh, the soul, and the Spirit. 
But generally when he speaks of the Spirit, 
he does not speak of it as a separate part in 
the constitution of human nature, but with re- 
ference to the union of the Holy Spirit with the 
soul of man. ‘‘ It cannot be,” ’ he says, ‘‘ that man 
should be without the notion or idea of God ; since 


. 


1 kai kara 7Oov Piov drw Pwréov écopévw, Kat 
_ € : pores 
én Geo. S. L. 7. peccxxx. 27. 
2 


A Ie ‘ 
Wy) ECOMOLOULEVa) 


éxt yaorépoc Eprovrec, Onova avepeikeha, Kar’ eEikdva TOU 
rarpoc avta@y, Tov Nixvov Onpiov. P. L.2.c. 1. crxvim. 2. 

© 6 iwpevoc hpwyv Kai cdpa cai Wxiy, Tov idwy avbowz7or. 
P. L. 3. c. 12. cccrx. 39. See L. 2. c. 2. ctxxvu. 3. 

* roy re darvopevoy Kal thy duxjv. S. L 3. pxx. 19. 

> S.L. 3. pxiu. 15. 

® kai yap we adnOdc fev TO Tvevpa WKeiwrat TH ax’ avrov 
gepopervn Wvyn. P.L. 2. c. 2. crxxvim.6. This union is 
effected by the Word, rvevpa cat Wuyi Evwcet Kara TI TOU Adyou 
traxony. S.L. 3. pi. 28. ddda 70 pia tov Kupiov péve, 70 
xpicay ri Wuyi Kal évacay TO Tvevpare. DLIX. 22. 

7 $.L. 5. dexeviii. 30. In speaking of the divine breath, 
Clement alludes to Genesis ii. 7. When he says L. 3. pxxxu. 
25. yi) 6& Kai oxoddc 76 cwpa dvev xvevpaToc, he seems to use 
wvevpa aS Synonymous with éudvenua, though from the context 
we should rather infer the allusion to be to the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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at the moment of his creation (e ry yevion, which 
may also mean, in the book of Genesis) he is de- 
scribed as having partaken of the Divine breath 
(upvonuatoc), and thus having obtained a purer 
nature than the other animals. Pythagoras, to 
whom Plato and Aristotle assent, affirms that mind 
or intelligence (vove) comes to man by a Divine 
Providence (@<ta poipa). But we say that the Holy 
Spirit is breathed in addition (zpoceriveicfar) into 
the believer; not, however, as if a part (éoc) 
of God was in each of us.’’ Clement ' speaks of the 
flesh as the garment of the soul, and *calls the 
body the image or statue of the Word. 


Clement frequently *alludes to the Platonic 
division of the soul. The ‘rational faculty or 
power is peculiar to the soul of man. He speaks 
also frequently of * the principal or guiding faculty 


1 P. L. 2. c. 10. cexxxvi. 2. 

P. L. 3. c. 11. cexcii. 1. 

Oupdc re, Kat éxcOupia, Kai oywpdc. S.L. 3. pxuu. 14. 
L.5. pexciv. 24. L. 8. pcepxx. 4. 7d ddoyor pépoe rije Wine. 


P.L. 3.c.1. cct. 12. c. 11. ccrxxxy. 24. SL. 7. pecexmmnse 
4 


we 


i) Noyexn Ce Cbvapue idia ovoa Tie dvOowreiac Wuyijc. S. L. 2. 
CCCCLXXXVII. 27. 

5 70 Wyepovuoy tic duyiic. S. L. 2. coccxcrx. 14. L. 4. 
DLXxx1. 12. pexxvu. 24. L.6. pec~txn. 29. pcectxxvil. 43. 
pecevin. 8. 30. L.8. pepxxiu. 5. In L. 6. pecevim. 17. this 
faculty is said not to be generated cara 7) tov orépparoc Kara- 
Bodnv. But the contrary seems to be affirmed P. L. 2. ec. 10. 
cexx. 27. Clement speaks also of the jyyepovexoy rod swparoc 
(the head.) P. L. 2. c. 8. cexv. 3. S.L. 4. pxeu. 21. L. 5. 
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of the soul, which he ‘connects with the reason. 
The ’ rational soul was breathed by God from above 
into the face of man. 


Clement speaks also of a principal as opposed to 
a *subject spirit; the latter he calls the bodily 
soul, the carnal or irrational spirit; the spiritual 
part which was given in the creation of man, and 
‘which he distinguishes from the peculiar charac- 
ter impressed by the Holy Spirit, which comes 


peer. 8. of the iyyepoveKxdy rij¢ Kricewe amdonc (man). S. L. 6. 
pecexix. 19. of the yyepovucdy Tie yyoewc. DeCCXXVI. 2. of the 
Hyemovixoy rije Tedevdrnroc. L. 7. DeccLi. 8. 

1 6 Noytopoe Kai rd fyepovexdy. S.L. 2. ccccrv1. 15. L. 6. 
peccvill. 16. 22. 

* Wuxry o€ riy Noyiwjy dvwbev éurrvevoOivar U7r0 Tov Oeov Eic 
modowrov. S.L. 5. pec. 6. L. 6. pectxxiv. 31. See Note 2. 
p- 233. InS. L. 1. ccccxvu. 4, Clement seems to distinguish 
between Wvy} and vote on the one hand, and Aoyiopd¢ on the 
other. 

* dusame, we Ente, ypaporTat Oiocoic TVEvjaoLY EvTOAAL, THO TE 
Hyepovcgd, TO Te broxemévw. S. L. 6. peccvut. 2. He after- 
wards calls this subject spirit rd kara mAdow mvevpariKkor. 
pecevil. 8. and ro zAacbév. Deccix. 10. adda Kal Tij¢ cwpariKije 
Wuxiic Karekaviorara, ordjuoy éuBaroy apnviagovTe TO aoyw 
rvevpart. L. 7. peccLxxx. 20, dua Tov cwpariKod dpa mvevparoc 
aisOdverac 6 avOpwroc. L. 6. Deccyil. 34. ody TY capKiKy. 
mvevpart. DCCLXVII. 8. See peccvi. 27,40. We find rvevpare 
aicOyrtkm. DCCCXX. 9. rie Wuxiic Tie aicOnrixijc. L. 8. Dcpxx. 8. 
We find in S.L. 4. pcxxxrx. 21. the distinction between a 
better and dominant, and a worse and sinful spirit. 

* 70 dua rie wiorewe Toocytyvomevoy cyiov rvEvparos KapaK- 
TyptoriKoy idiwna. S.L. 6. veccvi. 7,9. See pccexxt. 10. 
DCCLXXIV. 31. peexcit, 2. : 
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through faith. ‘‘'’The vital power, in which is 
included the power which nourishes and causes 
both growth and motion, falls to the share of the 
carnal spirit, which is quick of motion, and _per- 
vades the senses and the rest of the body, and is 
first affected through the body ; while the principal 
spirit possesses the power of choice, to which are 
to be referred investigation, and learning (ua@morc), 
and knowledge.— Man perceives, desires, is pleased, 
is angry, is nourished, grows through the cor- 
poreal spirit; through which also that which is 
conceived in the mind breaks forth into action ; 
but when man controls his appetites, then the 
principal faculty reigns.” Clement’ says, that 
the souls, both of rational and irrational animals, 
are invisible ; and that their bodies are not parts 
or members of their souls, but instruments. 
(opyava). In speaking of the sense of hearing, he 
*says, ‘‘that though it is operated upon through 
corporeal channels, it apprehends not by means of 
the corporeal power; but through a certain per- 


1 See L. 6. pecevut. 25. 

? S. L. 6. peccxxy. 25, Clement says that there is no distinc- 
tion of sex in souls. pecxc. 19. In the Ecloge ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis xvi. the author denies by implication the pre-existence 
of the soul, and xx11. speaks of the soul as self-moved. Compare 
S. L. 6. pectxxxvm. 17. The author of the Commentary on 
the Catholic Epistles says that the soul is not incorruptible by 
nature, MvI. 27. but the contrary seems to be asserted in a 
fragment of Clement preserved by Maximus, mxx. 35. 

* S. L. 7. poccril. 29. 
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ception of the soul, and an intelligence which dis- 
tinguishes between significant sounds.”’ 


We have seen that Clement speaks of a peculiar 
character impressed on man by the Holy Spirit. 
With respect to the natural character, he says, 
‘that generally man is 'moulded according to 
the form of the congenial spirit ; for he is not pro- 
duced without form in the workshop of nature, 
where the generation of man is mystically per- 
fected. The essence of all is the same, as is the art 
employed on all; but the character of the parti- 
cular man is marked by the form impressed on 
his soul by the things which he chooses.” Con- 
formably to this opinion Clement? calls the mind, 
or intelligence, the form by which man is distin- 


guished. 


Speaking of human nature, Clement ‘* says, 


9 397 


16 pev ovr avOpwroc aro ovroc Kar’ idéayv mAdocerat Tow 
cupgvove mvevparoc’ ovce ‘yap dyveloeoc, ovd doynpartoroc év TO 
Tie guaewe Epyaornoiy Cnpuovpyeirat, évOa puoride dvOpwrov 
éxTeNeirat yéveoic, KoA ovVonc Kal THe TéxvNne Kal THe ovoiag. 6 
de rie dyOpwroe, Kara tiv TUTWOLY THY EyyLyvoperny TH Luyn dv 
ay aiphonrat yapaxrnpiZerar. S.L. 4. pexxxu.17. Clement 
illustrates this by the case of Adam. 

* 70 yap eldoc Exdorov, 6 vovc, @ xapaxrnoZopeba. Mens 
cujusque is est quisque. S. L. 6. pccixxvi. 27. 

* «dy Tic TdANDEC oKoTH, cipnoe Toy avOpwroy, ducer draPEeB- 
Anpévoy pev TpOc THY TOU WEevdove cuvyKarabeoty, ExovTa Ce APoppac 
mooe miorw radnbovc. S.L. 2. ccccrvi. 16. 
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‘‘ that man, though naturally liable to delusion, so 
as to assent to falsehood, nevertheless has within 
him that which impels him to believe the truth.” 
In other places Clement ‘says, that man is by na- 
ture altogether alienated from God—and * that, in 
addition to the perversion arising out of a bad 
education, he is encompassed with much infirmity. 
Clement * speaks also of a natural liability to sin, 
through which man becomes a sinner in act. The 
* consequence of Adam’s transgression was, that he 
exchanged immortality for mortality. 


The foregoing brief notice of Clement’s opinions 
respecting man, his soul, and his fallen state, ap- 
peared necessary as an introduction to the descrip- 
tion of the true Gnostic. By yveow, Clement > under- 


1 §. L. 2. cocctxvitt. 11. with reference to Coloss.i. 21. 

2S. L. 2. ccccLxxxvil. 4. 

° abrixa 6 pév Kakdc, vce Gpapryricdc, dua Kakiay yevdouevoc 
pavdoc kabéornkey, Exwv iv Exwy eidero" GpwapryriKde O& WY Kal 
kara moagerc Crapaprave. S.L. 6. pectxxxix. 15. 

* S$. L. 2. cccctxxx1. 12. Adam’s transgression consisted in 
anticipating the time assigned for his connexion with Eve. L. 3. 
DLIV. 9. DLIx. 5. 

5 §.L. 4. pruxx. 34. Sometimes Clement includes a corres- 
ponding practice in the definition, éorw yap, we Exoc eixetv, i 
yvaotc Terelwoic Tic dvOpwrov, we avOpwrov, Oa THe THY Oeiwy 
érlorhpne cuprANnpovpevy, Kara TE TOY Tpdroy Kal TOY Ploy Kal TOY 
Adyor sipdwvoc Kat Ouddoyoe EauTH Te Kal TO Bei Noyy. S.L. 7. 
DCCCLXIV. 25. i) yy@ouc Tov HyepoviKod rijc Yuxie KaBapaic éort, 
kai évépyeta éorry dyaby. L.4. DLXxxi. 12. Sometimes he uses 
yv@ovc to express the simple knowledge of the Gospel, orparevo- 
pevov oe Kareiingevy } yvwo.; C. LxXxx. 13. Lxxxu. 4. We 
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stood the perfect knowledge of all that relates to 
God, his nature, and dispensations. He' speaks of a 
twofold knowledge ; ‘‘ one, which is common to all 
men, being derived through the senses, and of 
which irrational, as well as rational, natures par- 
take ; the other, especially called knowledge, re- 
ceives its character from mind and reason. * It is 
not born with men, but is acquired; and the ac- 
quisition of it requires attention, and nourishment, 
and increase ; then by incessant practice it becomes 
a *habit; thus being perfected in a mystical habit 
(a habit suited to one initiated), it is so fixed 
through love that it cannot fail. For the Gnostic 
comprehends not only the First Cause and the 
Cause begotten by him, and is fixed in his notions 
concerning them, possessing firm and immoveable 
reasons ; but also, having learned from the truth 
itself, he possesses the most accurate truth, from 
the foundation of the world to the end, concerning 


find other definitions, as yvéouc O& éxtoThpn Tov byToc avrov" jj 
ertoThpn ovpdwvoc toic yryvopevoc. S.L. 2. coccrxvist. 41. 
kal avrn Kupiwe evpecic éori h yvoaotc, KarddAnluc Cnrhoewc 
imapxovea. L. 6. vecct. 13. 

S. L. 6. pccxxxvu. 1. See p. 188. 

* S. L. 6. declxxix. 3. In the Ecloge ex Scripturis Pro- 
phetarum, it is said that we now know only in part; but the 
knowledge which we possess is a pledge that we shall attain to 
a perfect knowledge. xu. 

* Yet Clement elsewhere seems to express a doubt whether 
knowledge is to be called a habit or a disposition. <ir’ ody Fite ij 
yra@ote, Eire Orabeore civac Aéyorro. S.L. 4. pexxvil. 22. 
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good and evil, and the whole creation, and in a 
word, concerning all which the Lord spake; nor 
does he prefer to the truth any thing which may 
appear persuasive or conclusive according to the 
Greek reasoning. To him the sayings of the Lord, 
though obscure to others, are clear and manifest : 
he has obtained knowledge concerning all; for 
our oracles return answers concerning things pre- 
sent, as they are; concerning things future, as 
they will be; concerning things past, as they have 
been. He being alone possessed of knowledge 
(ézisripwv), will excel in that which is the subject 
of knowledge, and will treat of the good (zeoi 
rayabov) ; always fastening upon those things which 
are the objects of the understanding, copying his 
administration of human affairs from the Arche- 
types which are from above. * Knowledge is 
discerned by fruits and the manner of life, not 
by words and flowers; for we say that know- 
ledge is not a barren word, but a sort of divine 
science (émornunv); and that light, which comes 
into the soul from obedience according to the com- 
mandments, and makes all things manifest in 
their origin, and prepares man to know himself, 
and teaches him to aim at attaining unto God ; for 
what the eye is in the body, that is knowledge in 
the understanding. °As death is the separation 


dxxx1. 22. See p. 150. 


aS Lis: 
2S. L. 7. decelxxiv. 42. 
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of the soul from the body, so knowledge is as it 
were a rational death, separating the soul from 
passions, and leading it on to a life of well-doing.” 


With respect to the source from which this 
knowledge is derived, Clement’ says that ‘‘ it was 
imparted by Christ to Peter, James, John, and 
Paul, and by them delivered down to their suc- 
cessors in the Church. ? It was not designed for 
the multitude, but communicated to those only 
who were capable of receiving it; orally, not by 
writing.” Alluding to Exodus xxi. 33, 34. he 
*says, that ‘“‘we must be cautious in imparting 
this knowledge, lest we should meet with one who, 
being incapable of receiving the truth, should 


1S. L. 1. ceexxii. 18. Compare L. 6. pecixxiv.27. See 
p- 113. 

* S$. L. 1. ceexxxiii. 23. ccecexlviii. 31. L.4. devi. 22. The 
subject is pursued at great length in L. 5. pctxxxt. 16. See 
also L.6. pecxxxvi. 1. pccuxxi. 14. L. 7. pcccuixiv. 46. 
pDeccLxxxvi. 8. pcp. 35. Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpxxxvutt. 44. 
See p. 114. Note 3. We find frequent mention of the Gnostic 
tradition, rij¢ yyworuije tapadécewc. L. 1. cocxxv.2,7. L. 4. 
pixty. 36. L.6. pcctxx1.2. See also L. 6. pcccxvi. 13. 
L. 7. pecexci. 21. peccxcvi. 16; the passage quoted by Euse- 
bius from the Hypotoposes Hist. Eccl. L. 2. c. 1. and the Ecloge 
ex Prophetarum Scripturis. xxxv. 

* S. L. 5. delxxviii. 26. I have translated the words rév 
épyarny, the operative; and Oewpiay, speculation; this being 
one of the modes in which Clement expresses the distinction 
between the ordinary Christian and the Gnostic. goyaruxy is 
opposed to Pewonrixy, L. 6. pecci, 21. 
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disobey and fall away from it.—The Gnostic, who 
is the master of the fountain of truth, will incur a 
penalty, if he gives occasion of offence by causing 
one, who is still conversant only with minor points, 
to be swallowed up as it were by the magnitude of 
what he delivers ; and by transferring one who is 
only an operative to speculation.” 


Various descriptions of the Gnostic are, as we 
have seen, scattered over the Stromata. In ‘one 
place he is described as one who is superior 
to °anger and desire; who loves the creature 
through the God and maker of all things; who 
has acquired *a habit of self-command, unat- 
tended by effort, after the likeness of the Saviour ; 
who unites knowledge, faith, love, and therefore 
is ‘one in his judgment; truly spiritual, formed 
into a perfect man after the image of the Lord by 
the artificer himself, worthy to be called brother 
by the Lord; he is at once a friend and son (of 
God). In * another place he is said to use all dili- 
gence to subdue whatever is opposed to the under- 
standing—to employ himself in constant contem- 


1§.L. 3. dxlii. 26. 

* Ovpod Kal éxcOupiac, the two irrational parts in Plato’s three- 
fold division of the soul. In L.6. pcccrx. 7. the Gnostic is 
said to perform virtuous actions by the rational faculty. 


o 


ar , 4 , EJs 
egy Eykpareiac azovoy. 
4 = * ? sd ‘ , 

etc wy evOévce Tijy Koto. 


° §. L.7. decelviii. 1. 
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plation—to exercise himself in abstaining from 
things pleasant (roy jsewv), and in acting rightly. 
He ‘keeps back nothing which the occasion re- 
quires to be said either through favour or fear. He 
is conversant with those things which are compre- 
hended by the understanding and the spirit. He 
is mild, gentle, easy of access, affable, forbearing, 
right-minded, of a pure conscience, severe, so as 
to be not only incorruptible, but even inaccessible 
to temptation ; he renders his soul incapable of 
yielding or being subject to pleasure and pain ; as 
a Judge he inclines not to either side, or yields 
any thing to affection, but steadily pursues the 
path of justice: he is persuaded that all things 
are well administered, and that there will be a 
progressive amelioration in the souls which choose 
virtue, until they arrive at the good (rd ayafov) 
itself, being brought nigh to the great High-Priest, 
at the porch, so to speak, of the Father. Clement 
proposes >John the Baptist and * Job, as examples 
of the Gnostic character. 


Light is thrown on Clement’s notion of the 


* The Gnostic rarely takes an oath. L. 7. decclxii. 9. 

* S. L. 3. dxxxvi. 15. 

* S. L. 7. decelxxxi. 2. L. 4. dixxii. 12. Other descrip- 
tions of the Gnostic character may be found pcxxv. 27. pcxxvI. 
23. L. 6. pectxxxvumi. 32. pcecexxv. 38. L. 7. peccxxxvul. 4. 
DeccLil. 1. pecctxvi. 17. where Clement applies Psalm xxiv. 
to the Gnostic. 


no 
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Gnostic by the distinction which he frequently 
draws between the qualifications of the Gnostic 
and the common believer. Thus ‘the Gnostic 
acts from the principle of love: the common be- 
liever from fear, or the hope of reward. ‘‘ Some,” 
Clement *says, ‘‘ confess Christ through love of 
glory; some in order to avoid another and se- 
verer punishment; some on account of the plea- 
sures which await them after death: these are 
children in the faith ; blessed indeed, but not * men 
who have attained to maturity in the love of God, 
as the Gnostic has.” He * supposes St. Paul to 
have intended to draw a comparison between com- 
mon faith and Gnostic perfection, in the third 
chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
‘* Milk is the food of the common believer ; strong 
meat of the Gnostic. Faith is the foundation, on 

+S. L. 4. dexiv. 4. dexxv. 30. deviii. 19. Compare the Com- 
ment on the first Epistle of St. John ii. 3. mx. 4. and the Eclogee 
ex Prophetarum Scripturis. x1x. 

2 §.L. 7. decclxxi. 35. Compare L. 4. pcxxvi. 22. pexxrx. 
13. 

° Sor@ sic dvcpac éyypagopévy. S. L. 1. ecexx. 41. We find 
the words vewori jy Cpohoynpévor, in Quis dives Salvetur, pcDxLvu. 
4, in connexion with dpria0cic, as descriptive of persons not yet 
fully instructed. arnvépwpévy occurs 8. L. 7. pccctxxxvi. 8. The 
Lord is called dyijp, inasmuch as he is perfect in righteousness. 
Pan3, 6.8. cvs. 15; 

*.S.G..5., dclix.'37. -delx.| 12. Ls 6. decexix. 10.) aime 
respect to the connexion between knowledge and faith, see L. 2. 
ceccxxxvi. 34. ccccxLy. 35. ccccLtv. 14. L.6. pecrixxiv 2. 


évravOa yap } Tiortc 1) yywortky. DccLxxv. 18. pccLxxvill. 18. 
peccx1x. 10. pccexxvi. 11. pcc~xxiv. 24. L. 7. pecctvit. 31. 
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which the Gnostic edifice is raised.” ‘‘! Knowledge 
is superior to faith; as to be deemed worthy of 
the highest honour after being saved is superior 
to being merely saved. * Knowledge is the per- 
fection of man, as man; being perfected through 
the science (ériorjunv) of Divine things, and being 
in unison with itself and the Divine Word, in 
manners, life, and conversation. Through it 
faith is perfected, as the believer through it alone 
becomes perfect. Faith is an internal (evéiaberov) 
good ; without seeking God, it confesses him and 
glorifies him as God. Wherefore proceeding 
from this faith, and growing up in it, we ought 
through the grace of God to receive the know- 
ledge concerning him as far as it is possible.— 
Not to doubt about God, but to believe in him, 
is the foundation of knowledge.” Again’, “faith 


1 L. 6. deexciv. 20. See L. 2. ccccxtv. 35. L. 3. cccerit. 24. 

* LL. 7. decelxiv. 25. See page 238, Note 5. Clement here draws 
a distinction between knowledge and that wisdom (émorjpn) 
which is acquired by instruction. Yet we have seen p. 239, that 
he considered knowledge (yv@oc) to be acquired. In L. 6. 
pecexxy. 6. he says that the science (émcorjpn) which the Gnos- 
tic alone has, is a firm apprehension leading upwards to the 
knowledge of the cause through true and valid reasons. Com- 
pare L. 7. pccexxxvi. 6. In L. 1. cccr. 6. Clement says that 
he is properly a Gnostic, who is skilled in every kind of wisdom, 
Tie Tavrocarie copiac. 

* S. L. 7. decclxv. 38. See p. 215. See also pccctxxxu1. 13. 
In the Eclogze ex Prophetarum Scripturis, the distinction drawn 
between the believer and the Gnostic is, that the former has re- 
ceived remission of sins from the Lord; the latter, inasmuch as 
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is a compendious knowledge of things which 
are of urgent necessity: knowledge a firm and 
valid demonstration of things received through 
faith, built upon faith through the instruction of 
the Lord, and conducting us on to an infallible 
apprehension. The first saving change is from 
heathenism to faith; the second from faith to 
knowledge : which being perfected in love, renders 
that which knows the friend of that which is 
known. 'The believer merely tastes the Scrip- 
tures; the Gnostic, proceeding further, is an ac- 
curate index (yvouwr) of the truth; as in matters 
of ordinary life the artificer is superior to the com- 
mon man, and can express something better than 
the common notions (rac Kowvac evvolac). 


‘“The * Gnostic honours God, and returns him 
thanks for the knowledge how to regulate his life, 
not in any definite place, or in any select temple, 


he no longer sins, receives from himself remission of his remain- 
ing sins. xv. See Quis Dives Salvatur. pcpivu.36. We can- 
not believe without instruction (karny#oewe), or apprehend with- 
out knowledge. xxviul. 

18. L. 7. pcccxcr. 11. Seep. 219. For other marks of dis- 
tinction between the believer and the Gnostic, see S. L. 6. 
pecLxx. 31. pccxcvil. 26. pceccv1. 15. L. 7. pcccLxxvin. 10. 
where hope is also mentioned. 

2S. L. 7. peccri. 21. See p. 211. Speaking of the manner of 
life of the Gnostic, Clement says, that it fits him for the habit of 
eternal life. L. 4. ptxxvir. 29. Referring to Clement of Rome, 
he speaks of walking in Gnostic holiness, €v dovdrnre yyworey, 
L. 1. cocxxxIx. 6, 
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or on certain appointed festivals and days, but 
throughout his whole life, in every place, whether 
he is alone, or in company with those who believe 
as he does.—He is persuaded that God is present 
every where, and not confined within certain 
appointed places; he dares not, therefore, to 
be intemperate either by night or day, as if he 
thought that he could be removed from the view of 
God. Making his whole life a festival, and per- 
suaded that God is present every where, whether 
he tills the ground, or navigates the ocean, in 
every transaction of life he sings psalms of praise 
and thanksgiving. Being more intimately united 
to God, he is at once grave and cheerful in all 
things ; grave, on account of his conversion to the 
Deity ; cheerful, with reference to the worldly 
goods which God gives him. The * prophet thus 
commends the excellence of knowledge: Teach 
me goodness, and discipline, and knowledge, ascending 
upwards to that wherein perfection principally con- 
sists. This is the truly kingly man; this is the 
Holy Priest of God.—He never mixes with the 
promiscuous crowds in the theatre. He admits not, 
even in his dreams, that which is said, or done, 
or seen, for the sake of pleasure. He neither 
gratifies his smell with expensive perfumes, nor 
his taste with exquisite dishes and variety of wines ; 


* Psalm cxix. 66. according to the Septuagint version. 
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he renders not his soul effeminate by wreaths of 
fragrant flowers ; he refers the virtuous enjoyment 
of all those gifts to God who gives them, thanking 
Him for the gift and the use, and for the reason 
which is given him. He rarely attends convivial 
meetings, excepting in order to promote friendship 
and concord ; being convinced that God knows 
and hears all things, not only the voice, but the 
thought.” Distinguishing between the perfection 
of the common believer and of the Gnostic, Cle- 
ment ‘says, ‘‘ that the perfection of the former con- 
sists in abstinence from evil, of the latter in domg 
good.” * Again, ‘‘ the Gnostic knows sin itself, not 
merely that particular sin of which he repents, (for 
this is common to all believers,) but whatever is 
sin; for he does not merely condemn this or that 
sin, but sin altogether ; nor does he know what 
this or that man has done amiss, but insists that 
sin is not to be committed. Wherefore there is a 
twofold repentance: one common, on account of 
having sinned ; the other understands the nature 


1 §. L. 6. pccrxx. 30. See pccxci. 37. pecxcvi. 26. L. 4. 
pexxiu. 4. L. 7. pcccixxv. 24. peccixx1x. 33. L. 7. pcccLxxx. 
25. Clement says, that good works accompany knowledge as 
the shadow does the body. L. 7. pceccLxxxil. 29. 

2S. L. 6. pcctxxxvil. 40. See p. 196. According to the com- 
mentator on the first Epistle of St. John, the Gnostic (Intellector) 
necessarily fulfils the moral duties ; but he who fulfils the moral 
duties is not necessarily a Gnostic. m1x.52. The reference is to 
1 Joan. ii. 3. kai év rovTw yryvwoKoper Ore Eyv@Kapey avTOY, EaY 


Tac EvTOAdE AUTOU THPW}LEWs 
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of sin, and persuades us in the first instance to ab- 
stain from sin; the consequence of which is that 


q 39 


we do not sin +. 


‘¢ The prayer of the Gnostic differs from that of 
a common believer, both as to its manner and its 
objects. The * Gnostic prays only in thought, 
and obtains that for which he prays. ° Common 
believers pray for that which they do not possess, 
and ask for that which is seemingly, not really, 
good. The Gnostic prays for the permanence of 
that which he possesses, and asks that he may be 
fitted for that to which he will hereafter be trans- 
ferred, and that what he shall receive (I omit the 
negative particle) may be permanent. He prays 
for the permanent possession of that which is really 
good, the good of the soul.” * Again: ‘‘ the Gnos- 
tic through the surpassing greatness of his piety, is 
better prepared to fail, when he asks, than to 
obtain, when he does not ask. His whole life is 
prayer and converse with God; and if he is pure 


1 Clement seems to suppose a state of sinless perfection pos- 
sible. rd pev 7a0n arorBepevovc, dvapaprirouc dé yevopevouc. 
S. L. 7. peccxxxvi. 19. See also pcccitxxx1m. 14. 

* S. L. 6. pccxc. 30. Compare L. 6. pcctxxvi. 38. L. 7. 
peccLitl. 18. peccLiv. 3. DcccLvI. 22. 

* §. L. 7. peccrvu. 10. 

4S. L. 7. pecctxxy. 45. Prayer with the Gnostic is said to 
be thanksgiving. pceccLxxIx. 39. 
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from sin, he will obtain what he wishes. For God 
says to the righteous man: ' Ask and I will give 
you ; think, and I will doit. If a thing is expe- 
dient, he will immediately receive it; if inex- 
pedient, he will not ask for it, and therefore will 
not receive it: thus what he wishes will always 
be. * The Gnostic alone is truly pious, and wor- 
ships the true God in a manner worthy of God. 
He gives to every thing the honour justly due; 
among the objects of sense, to rulers, parents, 
elders; among things which are taught, to the 
most ancient philosophy and prophecy; among 
the objects of the understanding, to that which is 
eldest in origin; to the beginning or principle 
without time and without beginning, the first- 
fruits of things (arapynv rev ovrwy), the Son, 
from whom we learn the supreme Cause, the 
Father of the universe, the oldest and most be- 
neficent of all things, no longer delivered to us 
by the voice, but to be reverenced with awe and 
silence and holy wonder; revealed by the Lord, 
as far as it is possible for learners to understand, 
but understood by those who are elected to know- 
ledge by him—by those of whom the apostle says, 
that ° their senses are exercised. To the Gnostic then 


* This sentence is quoted in other places. S. L. 6. pcctxxvim. 
59. peexe. 35. 
* S. L. 7. pecexx1x. 25. * Heb. v. 14. 
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the worship of God is a continual watchfulness over 
the soul, an employment about the Deity through 
unceasing love.” 


The ' excellence of the Gnostic character con- 
sists, not in controlling the desires, and wishes, 
and passions, but in being exempt from them. In 
him the struggle between inclination and the sense 
of duty has ceased ; because they coincide. * He 
fasts; but he understands that the true fasting 
consists in abstinence from evil in act, in word, in 
thought. ° The sacrifice which he offersis a will- 
ing separation from the body and its affections. 
*Though prepared to shed his blood in the cause 
of the Gospel, he considers the true confession of 
God to consist ina pure and holy life. One who 
so lives is a martyr, whatever the mode of his 
departure from this life. 


* See with respect to continence or temperance (éyxpdrea), 
S. L. 3. pxxxvu. 29. L. 4. pcxxvi. 40. With respect to the 
Gnostic exemption from passion (draera), S. L. 2. ccccLxxxiv. 
3. L. 4. pixxxi. 25. L. 6. pccixxv. 25. pccL~xxvi. 23. pccxcvil. 
81. L. 7. pecctxxxiu. 17. pcecctxxxvi. 14. Quis Dives Salve- 
tur. DcpxLvu. 16. 

2 S. L. 6. pecxcr. 18. L. 7. pecctxxvu. 20. 

*S. L. 5. perxxxvi. 10, quoted in p. 183. See L. 7. 
DCCCXXXVI. 27. DcccL. 29. 

* si roivuy % mpdc Oedvy dbporoyia paprupia éori, raou H 
kafapGe rodtrevoapevn Wuyi) per Exvyvwoewe Tov Oeod, 1) Taic 
EvToAaic Eraknkovia, papruc éorl Kal Pio Kai Adyw, Orwe ToTE 
Tov owuaroc drahAarryra. S. L. 4. pixx. 22, quoted in p. 
159. Note 2. See pixxxvi. 19. pxevir. 6. pevi. 18. 
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Clement uses various terms to express the supe- 
rior excellence and dignity of the Gnostic. ‘‘ He is 
the ‘elect. The? seed of Abraham, the servants 
of God, are the called; the sons of Jacob, they 
who by supplanting (arepvicavrec) overcome the 
works of wickedness, are the elect. He is the 
Spiritual * Levite ; *the Divine philosopher; the 
true Israelite. He is the ° Friend and Son, as 
contradistinguished from the servant, of God. ° He 
is equal to the angels. He is a ’ King. He 
®imitates Christ, as far as it is possible for man, 


1 kay puodot Tov éxdexrov rwec. S. L. 4. pcxxvit. 14. So 
tx CraQécewe ExXEKTIC, CC dyamtne yvworikijc. Dcxtv. 4. See L. 4. 
pexL. 36. L. 7. peccti. 19. peccrxvi. 37. In peexcnn 2 
and in the tract Quis Dives Salvetur, pcptv. 30. we find 
mention of some who are 7wy éx\exrwy éxdexrorepo. See L. 
7. DCCCLXXXVII. 33. mpdc ye Tov éeteypévwy sic yroou. 
peccexxix. 41. kara riyv Kriow Thy ékerkeypévny. DCCCLXXVIIL 
6. ray duxiy thy eereypevny. DCCCLXXXIX. 31. 

2S. L. 6. pccLxx. 37. 

* 6.1L. 5. pei. 34. peLxrx. 28. 

* S$. L. 6. pccxcit. 37. Compare the Eclogz ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis. xxx. 

> 2— rov dyabov Kat miorov Covdrov peraPaivwy Ov dyarne Eic 
gitov. S. L. 7. peccrxvi. 46. perariBeic x dovdeiac tic 
vioeoiay. pDcccLxxxi. 26. See also pcccLxxxrx. 32. Quis 
Dives Salvetur. pcpxxx1x. 43. The Gnostic is first dodo 
voppoc, then mardc Oeparwy, then vide. L.1. cccexxim. 33. 
gioc is opposed to mordc. L.7. Deccxt. 17. See also L. 4. 
DLXvil. 13. 

6 §.L. 6. pecxcn. 33. L.7. pecccrxvi. 8. we ay on xat 
igayyedoc. DCCCLXXIX. 24, 

7 §. L. 6. peccr. 8. pecexvi. 5. pceccx1x. 15. peccxxv. 37. 
L. 7. Decexi. IT, peccornu.19-.: peccrxxvi. 16: 

°P.L. Lye82, ety 24. .L..8. 1c: 1. con. Gp cor ae 
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putting on in a certain degree the qualities of the 
Lord, in order that he may be assimilated to God. 
‘He actually becomes God. * He is Divine and 
Holy, bearing God, and borne or inspired by 
God. He is a * God, walking in the flesh.” 


‘‘The * Gnostic must pass through a course of 
probation and discipline before he can attain to 
perfection. ° This perfection is attained, when he 
as it were hangs upon (kpcuac$y) the Lord, 
through faith, and knowledge, and love; and as- 
cends with him thither where is the God and guar- 
dian of our faith and love. Knowledge is, therefore, 


S.L.1. cecxtvu.6. L. 2. cccctut. 10. ccccixxi.7. ccccxcrx. 
19. L.3. pxxx. 10. px1tu. 30. L.4. bev. 40. pexxvi. 32. 
Dexxxi. 1. 21. pext. 36. S.L. 6. pcectxxvi. 25. DccLxxvill. 
34. pecexvur. 11. 14. L. 7. peccxxx. 28. pcccxxxv. 35. 
pecexxxvi. 3. See Notes 9, 10. p. 232. 

1 an more doa dvOpwroc yévnrat Gedc. C. vit. 32. quoted in p. 
40, Note 1. See rxx1. 26. 32. rxxxvu. 33. P.L. 1. c. 12. 
etvi. 33. S. L. 2. cccerxxxiy. 24. ccccxciv. 30. rovrw Cvvarov 
TO TOT TOY yrywoTiKoY ion yevéoBa Oedy. S. L. 4. DcXxxu. 9. 
pexxxi. 11, 23. pexii. 5. otrwe dvvapuy AaPovca KupLaKiy 7 
Wox?) pehera eivat Oedc. L. 6. pccxcvu. 11. peccit. 17. DeccLXxvI. 
5. L.7. peccrxy. 17. pecexc. 28. Eclogee ex Prophetarum Scrip- 
turis. xxvil. 

* Okioe dpa 6 yvwortKoc, Kal ijén dywoc, BeogopwHy Kai Beopopor- 
pevoc. S.L.7. peccerxxxu.7. Compare L. 6. pecxcu. 19. 

* év capkt repiro\wy Aedc. S.L. 7. peccxciv. 36. 

TavTg yywortkijc doxynoewc Tooyupvacpara. S. L. 4. DCXXIV. 
17. The progress is said to be from faith through love to 


knowledge. pexxvi. 22. See also L. 7. peccxxxiv. 17. 
° S. L. 7. decelxv. 6. 
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given to them who are meet and selected for it; 
inasmuch as it requires much preparation and 
exercise both to hear what is said, and to regulate 
the life and conversation, and to advance to that 
righteousness which is beyond the righteousness 
of the law.” Sometimes in speaking of this prepa- 
ration and perfection, Clement ‘borrows the ex- 
pressions, used with reference to initiation into 
the heathen mysteries. The ? final state of the 
Gnostic is perpetual contemplation of God. In 
this consists his blessedness. * The Gnostic soul, in 


1 card thy éwonruny Bewpiay yvwoews. S. L. 1. cccxxiv. 46. 
cccxLvI. 20. ccccxxiv. 33, quoted in p. 130. L. 2. ccccriy. 8. L. 
5. DCLXXXxv. 38. pcLxxxIx. 8. Compare L. 4. prx1v. 31. 

? rpoopever ™m fewpiaTH divi dwokaraoracic. L. 7. DCCCLXY. 
24. Compare L. 2. ccccrxtx. 11. L. 5. pecxxxil. 30. dyvricpue 
Tedeiay Cukaoouvny broypadget, epywy Te Kai Oewpig TexANPwpEVHY« 
L. 4. pevit. 32. See also L. 6. peccim. 24. L. 7. peccxxx. 11. 

° §.L. 7. peccxxxv. 22. Gnostic souls are compared to the 
wise virgins. L. 7. pccctxxy.31. See peccixxxu. 17. Cle- 
ment applies to the perfect Gnostic the epithet povadicoc, mean~ 
ing thereby that he has raised himself to a resemblance to God 
by becoming superior to all affection or passion, and consequently 
always remains in one and the same unchangeable habit of mind. 
L. 4. pcxxxui. 12. Thus he never wavers in faith, but is in- 
dissolubly united to the Word. pcxxxv. 22. Compare L. 7. 
pececiix. 15. L. 3. pxiu. 31, quoted in p. 242, Note 4. 6d) ro Evi 
xapaxrnoilera. L. 7. pecctxxit.31. Inthe Comment on the first 
Epistle of St. John, we find, Monas namque Dei opus est : dyas 
autem et quicquid preter Monadem constat, ex vite perversitate 
contingit. mix.6. So C.iuxxm. 21. sic piay dydxny cvvax- 
Oijvat ot zoAXol, Kara THY TIE povaciuKne ovolac Evwour, OTEVTW BEV" 
ayaboepyoupevar dvadoywe Evornra Ckwper, ry dyabyy Ex nrovr- 
rec povaca. Itis saidS, L. 3. pxn. 1. that Epiphanes introduced 
the Monadic Gnosis. 


9 
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the grandeur of contemplation, passes beyond the 
state of the several holy orders, with reference to 
which the blessed mansions of the gods are al- 
lotted ; and reputed holy among the holy, trans- 
ferred in a state of integrity from souls which are 
in a similar state (odac cf ohwv), advancing con- 
tinually from better to better places, embraces 
not the Divine contemplation ‘in a mirror or 
through a glass, but feasts eternally upon the 
vision in all its clearness—that vision with which 
the soul, smitten with boundless love, can never 
be satiated—and enjoys inexhaustible gladness 
for endless ages, honoured by a permanent con- 
tinuance in all excellence. This is the contem- 
plation attained to by the pure in heart; this is 
the operation (7 eveyaa) of the perfect Gnostic, 
to hold intercourse with God through the great 
High Priest, resembling the Lord to the utmost of 
his power in every exercise of piety towards God.” 


“2 The Gnostic possesses the true logic, which 
alone leads to true wisdom; that wisdom is a Di- 
vine power, knowing things as they are, having in 
itself perfection, exempt from all passion ; not to 
be obtained without the Saviour, who, by the 


" See S. L. 4. dixviii. 35. 

*'S.L. 1. eccexxy. 21. See p. 130. L.6. ccxcrx. 7. The 
Gnostic does not merely possess knowledge, but becomes know- 
ledge. L.4. pixxxr. 26. 
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Divine Word, removes from the eye of the soul 
the film of ignorance spread over it by evil con- 
versation, and gives us that which is best, the 
power of discerning between God and man.” 


‘The Gnostic’ possesses the true and spiritual 
meaning of the Scriptures ; that Gnostic explana- 
tion, to which reference is made, when ? Isaiah is 
directed to take a new book and to write certain 
things in it; the Spirit thereby predicting that the 
sacred knowledge, which was then unwritten, be- 
cause it was not yet known, should afterwards be 
published through the Scriptures. For from the 
beginning it had been spoken only to the inielli- 
gent. But as soon as the Saviour taught the Apos- 
tles, *the tradition (before unwritten) of the writ- 
ten word was delivered unto us, inscribed on new 
hearts by the power of God, according to the re- 
newal of the book.” 


The Gnostic has also a * physiology peculiar to 
himself, which is derived from the history of the 
creation of the world. 


* deelxxviii. 18. 6 vopoc, rvevparikdc WY, Kai yyworuKwc vooupe- 
voc. S.L. 3. pxirx. 16. Compare L. 6. pecrix. 31. pecxevu. 
33. 

viii. 1. S. L. 6. pecevi. 17. 
CU ~ > Wei» ” > ‘ . c ~ > 7d ‘ 

i) Tic Eyypadov aypadgoc jon Kai cic tac cvadicorar rapa- 
Coste. 

* thy TO ovTe yvworiiy gvowdoyiay péremer. S. L, 4, 


DLXIV. 30, 37. 


en ee Tees. a te es 
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Clement speaks of ‘different degrees of reward 
proportioned to different degrees of advancement 


in righteousness ; to-the~ Gnostic he assigns the 


highest. ?‘‘ He, who cleaves to the Lord in Spirit, 
becomes a spiritual body, by a more excellent union. 
He is wholly a Son, a holy man, exempt from pas- 
sion, a Gnostic, perfect, formed by the teaching of 
the Lord ; to the end that, being brought into im- 
mediate union with the Lord in act, and word, and 
in the very spirit, he may receive the mansion due 
to one who has thus advanced to mature man- 
hood.” Clement speaks of this as a mere sketch ; 
the whole mystery is not to be displayed to com- 
mon eyes. Referring to Psalm xv. 1. he * says, 
that ‘‘the Gnostic will ‘rest in the holy mountain 


1 aGvadoywe dpa Kai povai rorxidac Kar aliay rwy TLoTEVCaYTwY. 
S. L. 6. pecxcvu. 22. Compare L. 4. pixxix. 29. Of these 
mansions (uovai) he describes three. ra brofeInxdra év ro vag 
Tov Oeov, dc Eorty % Taoa éExkAnoia—06 KAjpoc év vawm Kupiov 
Gupnpeorepoe— ro vrepberixov, EvOa 6 Kugeue éorey. Compare 
peexcii. 36. pecxctv.7. L.7. peccxxxv. 24. peccriv. 26. 

* 6 d€ KoMAWpEVoc TO Kupiw év TvEbpaTi, TYEVPATLKOY Copa, TO 
da gopoy rij¢ cuvdcov yévoc (there seems here to be an allusion to 
the é:agopoy orépua of the Valentinians, as afterwards in the 
word popgovpevoc to the Valentinian notion that the appearance 
of the Saviour gave form to the elect seed. See Excerpta ex 
Theodoti Scriptis. txx1x.) vioc ovro¢ aac, avOpwzoc aywe, 
anabijc, yvwortxdc, rédevoc, popgovpevoc TH TOU Kupiov crcackarig, 
iva é), Kat Epyw Kai yw kal air@ TO TvEevpare TOOTEXIC YEvouE- 
voc T@ Kupio, thy poviy éxeivny Ty ddeouévny TO OdTWe aTnY- 
épwyevy arodkabn. S.L. 7. peccuxxxvi. 1. 

° S. L. 6. deexciii. 36. 

* In L. 6. decex. 8. Clement speaks of exemption from pas- 


s 
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of the Lord, in the Church above; in which are 
collected the divine philosophers, the true Israel- 
ites, the pure in heart, in whom is no guile; they 
who do not remain in the : Hebdomas of rest, but 
by well-doing, after the divine likeness, look up 
to the inheritance in the Ogdoas. °* Perpetually 
advancing in the work of amelioration, the 
Gnostic hastens, through the holy Hebdomas, to 


sion; and in P. L. 1. c. 5. cxvi. 1. of knowledge, as the rest 
of the Gnostic. In L.7. pecctxy. 31. he speaks of the Gnos- 
tic, as passing through the several stages of initiation, until he 
arrives at the highest place of rest, where he contemplates 
God, with full knowledge and comprehension (émiornpovexGc Kal 
karahnrrikac (see L. 6. pecixxi. 29) émomrever), face, to face. 
For the perfection of the Gnostic soul is to rise above every 
purification and ministerial service, and to be, by proximate 
union, with God. So again pcccrxxtu. 1. jv Kupypaorarny 
TpokoTHy  yvworcn Wuxi AapPdver, kafaod rédeoy yevopéevn, 
To0GwTOY TOC TPdowTOY Opay aiciwe Karakwupévn Tov may- 
rokpdropa Oedy* rvevparuxy yap On yevouévn, TPdC TO ovyyEvec 
Xwpyoaca, Ev Tvevpariun rH éxkAyoia péver cic THY dvatavoww 
tov Ocov. See P.L. c. 13. cux. 2. 

" By the Hebdomas, according to the Gnostic doctrine, was 
meant the rest from evil-doing, with reference to the Jewish 
Sabbath; by the Ogdoas, the creation of man anew to a life of 
active well-doing, with reference to the day of our Lord’s resur- 
rection, the first or eighth day. See S.L. 4. pcxu. 23. L. 6. 
peccx. 8. In L: 4. pexxxvi. 11. with reference to the Ogdoas, 
Clement quotes Ezek. xliv. 27. and afterwards (21) says that the 
Ogdoas means the immoveable sphere, which is next to the in- 
telligible world. ire kai  drdarie ywpa, i mAnowdfovea T) 
vonT@ KioHw, Oycoac déyotro. See Neander, p. 76. Compare 
L. 5. perxvi. 30. pecxcrv. 2. pecxit. 2. 36. L. 6. perxvim. 
15. pecex1. 23. L. 7. peccuxxxiv. 17. 

? $.L. 7. decelxvi. 10. 
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the paternal habitation, the mansion of the Lord, 
about to become, so to speak, an eternally perma- 
nent light, in every respect unchangeable.” Cle- 
ment ‘speaks also of the Gnostic, as obtaining a 
place on the right hand of the sanctuary, with re- 
ference apparently to Matt. xxv. 33. 


We have * seen that Clement, at the end of the 
Sixth Book of the Stromata, speaks of himself as 
having made a statue of the Gnostic. But far 
from having made a statue, he has not even com- 
pleted a single part or member: the most that can 
be said is, that in his work may be found the ma- 
terials, out of which a statue may be made. To 
give to those materials something approaching to 
a definite form, has been my design in the present 
Chapter. If the reader should think that it has 
been very imperfectly accomplished, | must plead 
in my excuse the rambling and desultory cha- 
racter of the Stromata. It is no easy task to 
arrange and reduce to order the notices scattered 
throughout a work, which the author professes 
himself to have composed with a purposed neglect 
of arrangement and order. 


While these sheets have been passing through 
the press, the ‘‘ Remains of the late Alexander 


1S. L. 4. dixx, 42. dixxvi. 30. 
* Page 205. 
s 2 
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Knox, Esq.’ have fallen into my hands. In his’ 


letter to D. Parken, Esq. on the character of 
mysticism, having said that “all the earlier 
Fathers maintained the attainableness of a state (the 
awaQea of Clement) in which the conflict of the 
mind with itself—with its internal appetites, acted 
upon by external objects—is over, in consequence 
of the whole inner and outer man being brought 
into willing subjection to the law of God, and spi- 
rituality being not so much an effort, as a nature,” 
he ‘adds, ‘‘ the first that made this state the sub- 
ject of direct description, was Clemens Alexan- 
drinus in the Sixth and Seventh Books of the 
Stromata; his Gnostic being identically the mys- 
tic of a later period.” He afterwards says, that 
‘* Clement’s portraiture of the perfect Christian is 
one of the noblest things of the kind that the 
world ever saw; yet the assertions cannot al- 
ways be defended.” I have stated my own 
opinion to be, that Clement’s description is not so 
much a portraiture of the perfect Christian, as a 
representation of different portions of the Gnostic 
character, thrown upon the canvass without order 
or connexion. I do not think that Clement had 
formed to himself a well defined notion of the cha- 


1 Tom. i. p. 318. It is scarcely correct to say that Clement’s 
Gnostic is identically the mystic of a later period; though his 
speculative or contemplative (@ewpnrix?) religion naturally paved 
the way to the introduction of mysticism. 
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racter which he meant to draw. His anxiety to 
place Christianity in such a light as might con- 
ciliate the favour of the learned heathen, caused 
him to assimilate the model of Christian, as much 
as possible to that of philosophical, perfection ; 
and, as his view was continually passing from the 
one to the other, it necessarily became indistinct. 
To the same anxiety I trace his frequent use of 
the terms employed in the Greek philosophy. 


No man could have been better fitted to do 
that which Clement designed to do—to draw 
the portrait of the true Gnostic—than Mr. Knox 
himself; who retired from public life at a time 
when its fairest prospects were opening upon him, 
in order to cultivate personal religion ; or, to bor- 
row his own language, to elevate himself to the 
unclouded apprehension of the great and good God. 
‘His remarks on the growth of mysticism show how 
clear and how just were his views of the subject; 
and how capable he was of pointing out and 
enforcing the connexion between contemplative 
and active religion, in the neglect of which lies 
the error of the mystic. It is in this respect that 
Clement's description of the Gnostic character is 
most defective. ¢ 


1 Tom. i. p.315. See also p. 292. 
* The perusal of Mr. Knox’s Remains has made me acquainted 
with the following passage of the writings of John Wesley. 
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“ By salvation I mean a present deliverance from sin; a reco- 
very of the divine nature; the renewal of our souls, after the 
image of God, in righteousness and true holiness; in justice, 
mercy, and truth. Now without faith we cannot thus be saved, 
for we cannot rightly serve God, unless we love him; and we 
cannot love him, unless we know him; neither can we know God 
but by faith. Therefore, salvation by faith is only, in other words, 
the love of God by the knowledge of God, or the true recovery of 
the image of God by a true spiritual acquaintance with him.” I 
transcribe the passage on account of its resemblance to one which 
occurs in the Stromata. L. 7. pcccixv. 5. quoted in p. 215. I 
know not whether John Wesley had read Clement. I learn 
from Mr. Knox that he was acquainted with the spiritualists of 
the Romish Church. 





CHAPTER VI. 


I nave remarked that Clement’s object in com- 
posing the Stromata was to describe the true 
Gnostic, and at the same time to guard his readers 
against the erroneous representations put forth by 
the Valentinians and other heretics. He ‘speaks 
of the winds of heresies which puff up—of * men 
who are puffed up with knowledge—of * knowledge 
falsely so called—of * men who preach a new and 
strange knowledge. * Among the professors of 
this knowledge falsely so called, he particularly 
mentions Valentinus, Basilides, Julius Cassianus, 
Marcion, Prodicus, and Heracleo. °One notion 


fois -. c. 5. cviii. 32. 

2, i. 1. c.6. exii. 35. cxxix. 1. 

$ S.L. 2. cecclvii. 5. from 1 Tim. vi. 20. Clement adds 
that the heretics, on account of this passage, rejected the Epis- 
tles to Timothy. Beausobre, Histoire du Manichéisme, Tom. ii. 
p- 5, doubts whether the charge applied to Basilides; but ac- 
cording to Jerome (Preface to Com. on Ep. to Titus) Basilides 
rejected the Epistles to Timothy, to Titus, and to the Hebrews. 
Neander thinks that Jerome did not distinguish accurately be- 
tween the Gnostic sects, and confounded Basilides with Marcion. 
On the Gnostic Systems, p.67. See L.3. pxxv. 4. rrxit. 16. 
L. 7. pecctiv. 33. 

4S. L. 3. pxvi. 6. ‘ §..L. 7. pcccxcvi. 17. 
tees. 24. LL. G6. pccuxi. 15.. pccxci. 37.. Ls 7. 
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common to several of these heretics was, that the 
human race was divided into three kinds, differing 
by nature, and appointed from their birth to dif- 
ferent destinations. One kind was destined to 
perfection. To this kind ' Basilides gave the title 
of the election (écAoyn), and said that it was a 
stranger to the world, being by nature above the 
world. *It knew God by nature, and was by 
nature faithful and elect. ° Faith was, therefore, 
a natural endowment, which discovered all truth 
without the aid of demonstration, by an intellec- 
tual apprehension. There was a peculiar faith 
and election in correspondence with each interval 
or order, of the spiritual world. The worldly faith 
of every nature followed as by consequence the 
election above the world; and to the faith of each 


pecexcl. 46. Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis. xxvi. Let me 
here state that I do not profess to give a systematic account of 
the opinions of the different Gnostic sects ; but merely to collect 
the notices of them scattered over Clement’s writings. 

18. L. 4. pexxxix. 29. kal évrevOev Eévny thy éxNoyhy Tov 
Kdopov 6 Baowdeicne eidngévar Eyer, We dv UrepKdopuoy gvoet 
ovoay. See peut. 15. See also P. L. 1. c. 6. cxv. 15. where 
Clement maintains that all are alike capable of attaining to sal- 
vation, and cxvi. 40. Beausobre says that the election con- 
sisted in a Divine illumination, which constituted the spiritual, 
as distinguished from the animal and material man. Tom. ii. 
p- 36. Still the illumination was originally imparted to a par- 
ticular class. The name éxAoy? was probably taken from Rom. 
xi. 7. See S. L. 3. pxi. 14. piv. 36. L. 4. pexiv. 9. "Leas 
DCLXxxIv. 10. pcxcvi. 32. Neander, p. 56. 

? S.L. 5. pextiv. 38. pextv. 10. 

* L, 2. cccexxxmi. 81. coccxxxiv. 4. See Neander, p. 57. 
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there was a corresponding hope. Clement in com- 
bating this notion, observes that, ‘‘ according to it 
faith was no longer a perfect exercise (kardo$wua) 
of the will, or a‘ rational assent ; and that neither 
did the believer deserve reward, nor the unbeliever 
punishment ; nor was the appearance of the Saviour 
necessary to re-illuminate (avadauar) fallen nature.” 


Clement * quotes a passage from the twenty-third 
book of the Exegetics of Basilides, from which it 
appears that he believed in the pre-existence of 
the soul, and thought that it suffered punishment 
here on account of offences committed in another 
life ; the elect soul suffering to its honour through 
martyrdom ; other souls being purified by their 
appropriate punishment. He appears to have 
adopted this notion in order to clear the Provi- 
dence of God from the imputation of evil. ‘‘ He 
will,” he says, ‘‘have recourse to any expedient 
rather than allow the truth of this imputation.” 
For instance, in the case of * martyrs, he supposes 


1 §.L. 5. pextv. 6. See Neander, pp. 56. 59.82. Basilides 
defined faith an assent of the soul to something which does not 
affect the senses, because it is not present; and hope, an expec- 
tation of possessing good. L. 2. ccccxxut. 30. 

* S.L. 4. pxcrx. 18. pc. 37. Beausobre, Tom. ii. p. 3. sup- 
poses this work to have been a commentary on the Gospels, or 
rather on St. Matthew’s Gospel. See also Tom.i. p.39. In 
Jerome’s account of Agrippa Castor, it is said that Basilides 
composed twenty-four books on the Gospel. See Eusebius, 
Bi. 4) @: 7. * See Neander, p. 53. 
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that, although they suffer in appearance because 
they are Christians, yet they have committed secret 
sins ; or if they have not sinned in act, that they 
have sinned in inclination, or have, like an infant, 
a sinful nature, and have only been prevented 
from sinning in act by want of opportunity; or 
that they have sinned in a previous state of 
existence. In answer to this reasoning the Ortho- 
dox appealed to the example of Christ, who was 
without sin, and yet suffered. Basilides rejomed 
that Christ was a man, and that no man was free 
from stain. Clement’ here accuses Basilides of 
deifying the Devil, and making the Lord a man 


liable to sin. 


? Basilides was one of the heretics who intro- 
duced two gods, the good God, and the Demi- 


1 L. 4. pcr. 17. See Beausobre, T. ii. pp. 25, 26. Neander, 
pp. 41. 49. 51. and the interpretation given by the followers of 
Basilides to Exod. xx. 5. in the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, 
xxvul. where we find the notion of the passage of the soul 
through different bodies in order to effect its purification. 

2 §.L. 5. pexc. 41. Compare L. 3. pxtu. 7. Beausobre 
says that Basilides acknowledged one Supreme God, whom he 
called the Father, T. ii. p.6. In one place Basilides is repre- 
sented to have given the title of “Apywy and 6 péy.aroc Osde to 
the Demiurge. S.L. 2. cccextvui. 1. ccccxirx. 2. But the 
passage in the fourth book. per. 30. to which Beausobre refers, 
T. ii. p. 15. expresses rather the opinions of Valentinus, than of 
Basilides. See also T. ii. p. 19. Neander says that the Demiurge 
was not opposed, but in subordination, to God, carrying on 
the dispensation without knowing that he did. pp. 38. 47. 
53. 63. 

| 
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urge. Clement ‘mentions incidentally that Ba- 
silides placed Justice and her daughter Peace, as 
Hypostases, in his Ogdoas. From *the nature of 
the good God it followed that the fulfilment of his 
will consisted in loving all things, since all things 
have a relation to the universe (zp0c ro wav), im 
coveting nothing, and in hating nothing. 


* The theory of Basilides respecting human nature 
was, that the passions or affections were certain spi- 
rits appended essentially (kar’ ovciay) to the rational 
soul, in consequence * of some original confusion of 
principles or elements—that to these were after- 
wards attached other spirits of spurious and hete- 
rogeneous natures, as of the wolf, the monkey, the 
lion, the goat—that the peculiarities of these spirits 


1S. L. 4. pexxxvu. 22. See Beausobre, T.ii. p. 6. Nean- 
der, p. 34. 

* S.L. 4. pet. 44. Compare L.7. pvccctxxx1. 18. See 
Neander, p. 59. 

some. 2. CCCCLXxxvini. 1. 

* Kard twa rdpayor Kal ovyyvow doxixyy. 4. See Neander, 
pp: 37. 54. Beausobre, Tom. ii. p. 21, who quotes passages from 
the Eclogze ex Prophetarum Scripturis, in which it is said that 
impure spirits are twined about the soul, vu. that material ener- 
gies are separated from the soul by the spirit in baptism, xxv., and 
in which the affections of the soul are called spirits influencing it 
by suggestion, xtv1. It may be inferred from these passages 
that the Eclogze were not the work of Clement. In S.L. 38. 
pxxvi. 19, Clement mentions heretics who maintained that the 
human body was formed by different powers: the upper parts 
down to the navel were the work of higher or more Divine art; 
the lower parts of inferior art. 
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hovering about the soul, assimilated its desires to 
those of the several animals, and caused it to imi- 
tate their actions. As the desires corresponded to 
the peculiarities of things animate, so the habits 
of the soul corresponded to the properties of things 
inanimate, which were appended to it. Thus 
hardness of heart corresponded to the property 
of adamant. On this theory Clement justly re- 
marks that, ‘‘it represents man as a species of 
Trojan horse, enclosing a host of different spirits 
in one body.” He quotes also a passage from a 
tract of Isidorus, the son of Basilides, entitled, 
1 «* Concerning the Adventitious Soul,” from which 
it appears that Isidorus was alive to the objection 
which might be urged against this theory—that it 
afforded men a plea for justifying their bad actions 
by *the plea of necessity. Isidorus held the 
opinion of the Pythagoreans that man had two 


souls (1) AoyiKy and 7 ahoyn). 


Pursuing the notion of three different kinds of 
men, so constituted from their birth, Basilides 
said on the subject of marriage, that ‘‘ Some men 


1 év rp mept Hpoagvove Yvyxijc. 21. Isidorus here applies the 
epithet povopepijc to the soul; he must, therefore, have thought 
that the doctrine of appendages was not inconsistent with its 
simplicity. See Neander, p. 55. 

2 Tsidorus denied that this plea was well founded ; man might 
resist the violence of the appended spirits. 

° §.L. 8. dviii.4. Basilides is here explaining Matth. xix. 
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had a natural aversion to the female sex; such 
men did well not to marry. Others abstained 
from marriage through worldly considerations, or 
physical defect. Others, because the cares inci- 
dent toa married life would distract their attention 
from their spiritual interests. If, however, a man 
who abstained from marriage, lived in a state of 
perpetual conflict with his passions, and of appre- 
hension lest he should be overcome by them, and 
consequently could not keep his thoughts undi- 
videdly fixed upon his heavenly hopes, he ought to 
marry; to such the Apostolic exhortation was 
addressed, Jt is better to marry than burn.” On 
the subject of the remission of sins, Basilides 
‘maintained that only involuntary sins, and sins 
done in ignorance, were remitted. 


* According to Clement, Basilides flourished in 


12. On this subject Clement quotes a passage from Isidorus, in 
which he appears to pronounce a man in a state of imperfection, 
who is under the necessity of praying that he may not fall into 
incontinence ; and recommends such a man to marry. He says 
that some acts which are natural to man are not necessary, and 
instances the use of marriage. The passage is taken from a 
Treatise on Morals. pix. 21. See Neander, p. 60. 

* S.L. 4. dexxxiv. 1. See Neander, p. 52. 

* S.L. 7. decexeviii. 10. ded. 8. decclxxxii. 1. In the ac- 
count of Agrippa Castor given by Jerome in his Catalogue of 
Ecclesiastical Writers, it is said that Basilides died at Alexandria 
in the reign of Adrian; but doubts are entertained respecting 
the correctness of the reading. See Beausobre, Tom. i. p. 39. 
Note 8. Neander inclines to the opinion of Epiphanius that 
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the reigns of Adrian and Antoninus Pius. His 
followers pretended that he had received his doc- 
trine from Glaucias, the interpreter of Peter. 
They appealed also to the authority of Matthias, 
the Apostle. 


* The followers of Basilides celebrated the anni- 
versary of our Lord’s baptism, having passed the 
preceding night in reading the Scriptures. They 
supposed him to have been baptised in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, on the fifteenth day of the month 
Tubi, 7. e. the ninth or tenth of January. 


?In the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, it is 
stated that ‘‘the followers of Basilides believed 
the dove which descended on Jesus at his baptism 
to be not the Holy Spirit, but the minister.” This 
statement appears to have suggested to Beausobre 
an explanation of a very obscure passage in the 
3second book of the Stromata, where Clement 


Basilides was by birth a Syrian, p.31. By the interpreter 
(Eppnvedc) of Peter, he understands the Expositor of the Eso- 
teric doctrine of Peter, p. 65. 

1 §.L. 1. ccccvit. 1. See Beausobre, T. ii. p. 29. Neander, 
p- 49, who supposes that Basilides only followed the custom of 
the Syrian churches. See also p. 81. 

2 xvi. Neander, p. 46. compares P. L. 3. ¢. 1. ccxt. 25. cai 
Tov pey Oeov Cuakovoc, hay de Tadaywyoe. (Clement is speak- 
ing of the Adyoc), and S. L.5. perxvit. 2. ehrifovrac re kat 
Bréxovrac Cut rig THY TOWroKTioTwY CLvakoviac. 

> eccexlviii. 3. évravGa oi dugi roy Baawdeiény, rovro éényou- 
wevot TO pnroy, avroy pag” Apxovra, éxakoveayra Thy paow Tov 
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says, ‘‘that the followers of Basilides, in com- 
menting on the text of Scripture, The fear of God 
is the beginning of wisdom, arrived at the following 
extraordinary conclusion—That the Ruler of the 
world, hearing the words of the ministering spirit, 
was astonished both at the sound and at the sight, 
the announcement of the Gospel being wholly un- 
expected by him—that his astonishment was called 
fear, being the beginning or principle of the wis- 
dom which distinguishes the different kinds, and 
separates, and perfects, and restores; for he who 
is over all sends him forth, having separated not 
Beausobre 


> 


the world only, but also the election.’ 
supposes Basilides to have maintained that the 
Prince or Demiurge, who was previously ignorant 
of the Gospel dispensation, hearing the words 
spoken of Jesus by the ministering spirit at his 
baptism, was astonished. That this astonishment 
was to him the beginning of a knowledge of the 


dvaxovovpevov LUvevparoc, éxrhayfvac To TE dkovopare Kai TO 
Oedpart, map’ éXridac einyyeduopévor® Kal THY ExTAnkw adrov 
poBov KrAnOAvat, doyiy yevopevoy codiac pudoKpLYnTiKIC TE, (See 
cecexLix. 16.) Kai dvaxpirexijic, Kal redewrikijc, Kal @roKaracra- 
Tikijc” ov yap povoy TOY Koopoy, GAA Kal Tiy ExdoYi}Y CLaKpivac, 
6 emi rado.rporéeurer. See the Histoire du Manichéisme, Tom. ii. 
e.3. Does it not appear from this passage that Basilides 
commented on the books of the Old Testament? See L. 6. 
DecLxvil- 13. Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis. xxvu1. One 
consequence flowing from it is, that there could be no elec- 
tion, and no salvation before the baptism of Christ. See L. 5. 
DCXxLy. 21. 
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mystery of redemption—the beginning of that 
wisdom which enabled him to distinguish between 
the world which he had created, and the heavenly 
world of the Supreme God ; in other words, be- 
tween the world and the election. ‘ Beausobre’s 
supposition derives support from Clement’s com- 
ment; who says that Basilides, when he broached 
this opinion, was not aware that he was making 
the greatest, and by him much-celebrated God, 
liable to passions, by ascribing to him astonish- 
ment, which astonishment implied previous ignor- 
ance, inasmuch as ignorance precedes astonish- 
ment. If then astonishment is fear, and the fear 
of God is the beginning of wisdom, then ignorance 
goes nigh to be the antecedent cause of the wisdom 
(of God; rov 6cov seems to be repeated from the 
preceding line), and of the whole formation of the 
universe, and of the restitution of the election 
itself. Are we then to consider ignorance as a 
good, or an evil? Ifasa good, why should it be 
put an end to by astonishment? In that case, 
the minister, and the announcement of the Gospel, 
and the baptism, are superfluous. If as an evil, 
how happens it that evil is the cause of the greatest 
good? For unless ignorance had first existed, 


1 See Neander, p.47. Beausobre quotes a passage from 
Tatian in support of his explanation; but he appears to me to 
put interpretations on some of the expressions which the words 
will not bear. 
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neither would the minister have descended ; nor 
would astonishment have seized the ruler of the 
world, as they say; nor would he have received 
from fear the beginning of wisdom to enable him 
to distinguish between the election and the things 
of the world. 


‘Some of the followers of Basilides appear to 
have perverted his doctrine, and to have affirmed, 
that as they were born to salvation, they must 
necessarily be saved, however vicious their lives. 
But Clement, far from charging Basilides himself 
with impurity of living, expressly acquits him of 
sanctioning any immoral practices. 


Clement * quotes a passage from the First Book 
of the Commentaries of Isidorus, on the Prophet 
Parchor, in which Isidorus charges the philosophers 
generally, and Aristotle in particular, with stealing 
from the Prophetic Writings ; but whether he re- 
fers to the prophets of the Old Testament is uncer- 
tain, as he names only the prophecy of Cham. 


We will now proceed to Marcion, *who, ac- 


1§.L. 3. dx. 21. 

* L. 6. declxvii. 14. See Jerome’s Account of Agrippa 
Castor, where mention is made of the prophets, Barcabas and 
Marcob. BapxafPde cai Bapxwg. Euseb. L. 4. c. 7. See Nean- 
der, p. 64. 

* §.L. 8. decexeviii. 25. The reading of the text is we 


T 
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cording to Clement, was contemporary with Va- 
lentinus and Basilides, but old when they were 
young. He was a native of Pontus. 


Marcion held the doctrine of two gods, the 
Supreme God and the Demiurge. To the latter 
he gave the title of Just, and to the former that 
of >Good. In like manner he called the law °* just, 
supposing it to have been given by the Demiurge, 
in contradistinction from the Gospel, which he 
called good. He supposed “also that the Demi- 


mpeopuTnc vewrépoic ovveyévero. But Vossius conjectured the 
true reading to be, we roecurace vewrepoc. See Cave Hist. 
Lit. p. 34. Pearson Vindic. Ignat. P. 2. ¢. 7. 

1 GN of pey dro Mapkiwvoe guvow Kaki (f.dvce KaKny, i.e. THY 
yéveow) Ek Te UANC Kakijc, Kal x Cuxaiov yevouévny Anpuoupyod. 
S.L. 3. pxv. 17. Compare pxvi. 11. of giAdcogor b& Gy Emvho- 
Onpev, wap’ wy Ty yéveow Kany eivar doeBwe expaborTec of dro 
Mapkiwvoc kafarep idiw Coypare dpvarrovra, ov doe KaKIY 
Bovovrac ravrny eivar, d\Ad rH Wuyxy TH TO adnOEC Sradoben. 
P.L. 1. ¢c.8. cxxxv. 8. 

> gmrevdovrec Tpoc TOY KEKAnKOTAa ayabor, dN’ ov ror (f. Gor) 
we gasi, Oedy év A\Aw TodTH. DxV. 22. Beausobre, tom. ii. p. 92. 
translates Ocdv év GAAw redzw, Dieu dans un autre sens et 
d’une autre maniére, and infers from the words that Marcion did 
not assert the Demiurge to be God in the strict sense of the 
term. See Neander, p. 287. who also interprets the words, as if 
used with reference to the Demiurge. S. L. 6. peccit. 17. 

3 ri roivuy tov Népov Bovdovrar (ot dro Mapkiwvoc); Kaxoy 
pév ovv, ov ofaovar’ Cikavoy G&, Cuagté\AovTec TO dyabdy Tov 
ducaiov. S.L. 2. coccxiix. 37. 

* gay yap rc roAphoac heyy, Magkiwve Exdpevoc, rov Anpuovp- 
yov owlew roy cic ab’roy moTsvcayTa, Kat od THe TOU Kupiou 
mapovaiac, Ekhoyij¢ kal On Kat owlopévne Tiy iciay ab’rov owrnplay. 


S. L. 5. pextv. 24. See Neander, p. 291. 
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urge or Creator conferred upon those who be- 
lieved in him a peculiar salvation ; such as could 
be conferred before the advent of the Lord. He 
affirmed ' Matter, and consequently the procreation 
of children, to be evil. This latter opinion, ac- 
cording to Clement, he borrowed from Plato and 
the Pythagoreans; from whom, however, he dif- 
fered in this respect—that he afirmed the pro- 
creation of children to be evil in its nature ; they 
said that it was evil with reference to the soul, 
which being divine was brought down into the 
world, as into a place of punishment ; for according 
to them it was necessary to purify souls once in- 
troduced into the body. 


Believing the works of the Demiurge to be evil, 
the Marcionites thought that they were bound to 
set themselves *in opposition to him, and to ab- 


* S.L. 3. pxv. 18. pxvi. 11. pxrx. 5. 22. pxx. 14. L. 4. 
DLXxxiv.11. Tertullian states that Marcion denied the resur- 
rection of the body. Clement mentions heretics who affirmed 
that they had already received the resurrection. S.L. 3. 
Dxxxm1. 9. Compare Tertullian de Res. Carnis. c. 19. 

® dytiracabpevor 7p rounty Tg ogwv. S.L. 3. pxv. 21. pxx. 
19. pxxu. 5. L. 4. pxcit. 33. eiciv & ot ropveiay avriKove TOY 
yadpoy Aéyoun, cai bxd AraBddov ravTny rapacicocba. L. 3. 
DXXxIU. 22. Compare pxtvi. 4. In L.3. pxxvi. 29, Cle- 
ment mentions certain heretics, called Antitactz, who said, ‘the 
God of the Universe is our Father by nature, and whatever he 
made is good; but some one of those who were made by him 
sowed tares, thereby generating the nature of evil, in which he 
has involved us all, setting us in opposition to the Father. 
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stain from the use of worldly things. They ab- 
stained too from marriage, because they were 
unwilling to people a world, of which the Demi- 
urge was the maker. In support of their opinions 
they appear to have quoted our Saviour’s words, 
Leave the dead to bury their dead, but follow thou 
me: understanding by the dead the things of this 
world. Clement seems to allude to the Marcion- 
ites, 'when he condemns certain heretics, who 
courted martyrdom through hatred of the Demi- 
urge. They also spoke evil of the body. Cle- 
ment * states, incidentally, that the belief in the 
evil nature of generation caused the Marcionites 
to introduce their notion of the cya Wwyixov, the 
body animated by the soul; but he enters into no 
explanation of the expression. 


Valentinus was *contemporary with Basilides, 
and was said to have been a hearer of Theudas, a 
disciple of St. Paul. Besides the incidental notices 


Wherefore we, vindicating the Father, are opposed to the will of 
this second power; and as he forbade us to commit adultery 
we, in order to make his commandment void, commit adultery.” 
These Antitactze were not Marcionites. See S. L. 4. pxxxrx. 42. 
DXLV. 4. 

1S. L. 4. dixxi. 20. 

* S. L. 3. dlviii. 19. See the Histoire du Manichéisme, 
tom. ii. p. 114, and my account of Tertullian, p. 288. 

* S. L. 7. decexeviii. 12. He dwelt principally at Alexan- 
dria, but travelled to Rome, where he was expelled from the com- 
munion of the Church. See Neander, pp. 92. 203. 
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of his opinions contained in the works of Clement, 
we possess extracts from the writings of Theodo- 
tus, one of his followers. But as they do not con- 
tain a systematic account of the Valentinian doc- 
trine, it is necessary to premise a few remarks on 
the number and generation of the ' Hons. 


Valentinus” considered, as the fountain of all 
existence, a perfect, eternal Being, dwelling in 
height invisible and ineffable, to whom he gave 
the titles of Bufdc, "“Aynparoc, IIpoapyn, Iporarwo. 
With this being dwelt his thought or idea, évvo, 
to which were given also the titles *appnrov, avyn, 
xapic. At first He was altogether unknown, per- 
fecting all things with his own thought in silence. 


* See Beausobre, tom. i. p.570. Neander, p. 95. Clement 
thus explains the word aiwy. 6 y' ody aiwy Tov xporou TO pédor, 
kal TO €veoT0c, avrap Ce Kal TO TapwynKoc, dkapéws cuvioryst. 
S.L. 1. ccextix. 7. We find aidva axivnrov. L. 5. pctxvu. 26. 
In L. 6. pecexi. 18, Clement asks, wc © ay év xpdvy yévorro 
Kriotc, avy yEvopevou Toic over Kai rov ypdvov. See also peccxv. 
21. 

* Neander, p. 94. Beausobre, tom. i. pp. 550. 578. 

* We find the epithet appnroc applied to God by Clement. 
S.L. 5. perxxxv. 17. doxnparisrog and dywydpmacroc. DCXCV. 
21.3; a@yvworoc. pexcvi.4. In P.L. 1. c¢. 7. cxxxu. 11, God 
the Lord is said to have been without name (dywydmaoroc), be- 
cause he was not yet made man. We find also S. L. 6. pectv1. 37. 
H Kupiaky) Gwvi}, NOyoc doynpariorog. It was the opinion of the 
Orthodox, as well as of the heretics, that the Father never im- 
mediately revealed himself to man. The Orthodox said that he 
revealed himself through the Word. The heretics invented their 
Prolations (xp0/3oAai) as the medium of Revelation. 
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Hence ‘oryn is called the mother of all things 
emitted by Bude; and it is said of her, that she 
was silent as to that which she could not declare 
respecting the ineffable, (76 appnrov,) and pro- 
nounced that, which she could comprehend, in- 
comprehensible. Bufoc and “Evvow, or S17, were 
the first pair of Hons. *The Father, being un- 
known, wished to be known, and, in consequence, 
through the contemplation of himself, (éa rne 
evPuunoewe Tn¢o EavTOU, ) emitted the Only-Begot- 
ten. He, proceeding from knowledge—that is, 
the contemplation of the Father—became know- 
ledge, that is, the Son; for the Father is known 
through the Son. The spirit of love is mixed 
with the spirit of knowledge, as the Father with 
the Son, and the contemplation with the truth. 
The only-begotten Son, who remained in the 


bosom of the Father, revealed the contemplation 


through knowledge to the * Hons. 


1 Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis. xxix. In xxiii. it is said that 
the angels, instructed by the Son, contemplate as much of the 
Father as is comprehensible; the rest of the Father is un- 
known. See Neander, p. 98. 

* Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis vii. See Neander, p. 98. 
Beausobre says, tom. ii. p. 157, that the Enthymesis of the 
Valentinians is the rational soul, which knows not truths of 
itself, but possesses the capacity of knowing them by reason- 
ing; corresponding to the Aoy:cdy of Plato. But he is there 
speaking of the imperfect Aton, produced by Xogia, without 
the concurrence of Theletus or Philetus. See Neander, p. 107. 

*In giving names to their Mons, the Valentinians seem to 





; 
| 
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Movoyevne or Nove, and ‘Adnbaa, were the second 
pair of /Nons. 

Adyoc and Zwn, the third. 

"AvOpwroc and ’ExkAnoia, the fourth. These 
eight constituted the oydoac. From Adyoc and Zwn 
proceeded ten other Atons; from "Avlpwroc and 
*ExxAnota twelve, of which the last pair were MAn- 
roc OF OeAyroc, and Lopia. The thirty Aons con- 
stituted the pleroma’. 


We have seen that the Movoyevic was the same 
as Nove. The Valentinians called him also ’Apyzn, 
or principle, with reference to the first verse of 


St. John’s Gospel. *The Word, who was in the 


have been guided by the appellations which Christ gave to 
himself. Thus he called himself the Truth and the Life, and 
they coupled Nove and ’AAAGera, Adyor and Zw, 6 yéyovev év 
aire To oyy, Cwi) jv } cvgvyoc. v1. The female AZons were, 
according to Beausobre, Tom. i. pp. 551, 582, the attributes of 
the male. See Neander, p. 95. In 8S. L. 5. pcecxxiv. 35. 
Clement says, that the word pyrpomdrwp, which occurs in the 
Orphic Verses, suggested to the Valentinians their [po/oXai, 
and the notion of coupling an AZon with God. See Quis Dives 
Salvetur, pcpivi. 1. Neander, p. 209, Note 8. Le Nourry trans- 
lates Nove, )’Esprit, p. 33. 100. Beausobre, ]’Entendement, ou 
lEsprit pur, tom. i. p.551. Neander, der Geist, p. 100. 

? On the meanings of the word zA/jpwpua, see Neander, p- 208, 
Note 7. 

-* vi. Histoire du Manichéisme, tom. ii. p. 291. In John i. 18. 
the Valentinians read 6 povoyerijc Ozdc 6 wy eic Tov KéATOV TOU 
marpdc. So also Clement, S. L. 5. pextv. 2. See Histoire 
du Manichéisme, tom. i. p. 552. Compare Irenzus L. 1. c¢. 1. 
s. 18. Clement, if he is indeed the Epitomist, gives the following 
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principle (ev ry apyy), the Word in the Only-Be- 
gotten, in the intelligence, and the truth (év ro vo 
kal ry aAnfeia, (the second pair of Aions), means 
Christ, the Word and life (the third pair of ons), 
whence St. John rightly calls him God, inasmuch 
as he was in God the intelligence. That which 
was in the Word was life (the female Aon 4 


avlvyoc) 


‘In Bu6oc all was one and undeveloped ; *he 
contained within himself the whole world of ons, 
the wzAnpwya, to which he bore the same relation 
that each single Zon did to his female. On this 


as his own exposition. We say, that the Word in identity (ror 
év ravrornre A0yor) is God in God, who is said to be in the bosom 
of the Father, inseparable, indivisible, one God. All things, 
whether spiritual, or intelligible, or sensible, were made through 
Him, by the proximate operation of the Word in identity. He 
is the Saviour who revealed the bosom of the Father.—The first- 
begotten of all creation was produced from the thought of the 
Divine mind (az0 rije évvoiac rie év ry Lvxn). The only-be- 
gotten in identity, through whose inseparable power the Saviour 
acts, is the light of the Church, which was before in darkness 
and ignorance. vi. It is difficult, however, to distinguish the 
opinions of the Epitomist from those of Theodotus in this 
passage. Neander says that BuOdc, vote, Néyoc, composed the 
Valentinian Trinity, p. 101. 

1) ovyh, pacly, piTnp ovca rdytwy Toy TeOPAnDévTwY bd Hd-= 
Oouvc. xxix. Compare S. L. 5. pcxcy. 3. 70 & déparoy Kal appnrov 
KéArov ovopdoac Oeov, Babvy abroy KexhiKaow évrevbev TLvEC, WE 
av meptedndora Kal éyko\ntodpevoy Ta TavTa, avEeduKroy TE Kal 
aréoavTov. 

? gy wAnpwpare ovv EvdTHTOE OVONC, EkacTOC THY aiWywy LOLoY 
txee TAHOWpa, THY ovgvyiav. xxxiI. Neander, p. 97. 
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account, Clement 'charges the Valentinians with 
teaching that God suffered, because the pleroma 
suffered with the suffering Aion. We see, too, 
from the passage just quoted, that the female Hon 
was sometimes included, when the male only was 
named. As the Father was made known only 
through his only-begotten, or the Son, the latter 
was said to reveal or give form to all life ; and in 
this respect the name Father was given to the 
Monogenes. He stood in the relation of Son to 
God, in the pleroma; of Father, to all created 
existences. Clement himself appears to have en- 
tertained a similar notion; for he *says, that as 
the Son beholds the goodness of the Father, so 
God works, being called Saviour ; the Beginning 
or Principle of the universe ; the first image of 
the invisible God before the ages, which gave 
form to all that was created after it. He was 
called *light inaccessible ; the * person or coun- 


1 Xxx. XXxXi. 
* dvopa de elonrat Oov* Ere, we Préret rou LLarpoc rnv dyabo- 
e ex > aa ee s x 2 € ~ a by x 
THTa 6 vic, Evepyet 6 Dede Lwrijp KekAnpevoc, i) TOY Ohwy apyxy, 
iiree arekdviorac prev EK Tov Qeod Tov doparov, zpwrn Kai 7d 
.7 eo “l \ . > c \ ef , 
ai@vwr* reruTwxey de Ta pe EavT}v dravra yevoueva. S. L. 5. 
DeExEx. 11. 
* kal, 6 pev dc azpdotroy Eipynral, WC povoyerync, Kal TpwTd- 
ToKOC. X. arpdotroy gvc Kai Cvvapic Oeov. XII. 
4 , \ \ e ex >> = ’ e U = — 
mpdawrov O& marpoc 6 vidc Cv ov yrywptlera 6 warnp. X. See 
xu. xxi. Compare P. L. 1. c. 7. cxxx. 15. S. L. 5. pewxv. 
30. émel tpdawroy pev rite Cekvupevne adNJeiac 6 vive TOV OEod. 
S. L. 6. pecci. 28. L. 7. pcccrxvi. 26. In 2 Cor. iv. 6. we 
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tenance of the Father; the ' principle or begin- 
ning of the contemplation of the Father; the 
*heavenly bread, and spiritual nourishment, 
giving life through eating and knowledge ; * the 
light of men, that is, of the Church, with refer- 
ence to the last pair of dons in the Ogdoas, 
"AvOowzoc¢ and ’ExkAnota ; the * Invisible Name. 


We have seen that in section viii. where the 
Epitomist appears to be speaking his own opinions, 
he calls the Word in identity, the Saviour ; but 
in section xix. we find the following comment on 
the words, The Word was made flesh. “'The Word 
was made flesh, not only when he appeared as 
man on earth, but when, in the beginning the 
word in identity became man (that is, the Son) 


find zp0c gwricpory Tig yywoEewe TIC ddéne rov Oeov év TpocwTw 
*Inoov Xprorov. 

1 6 Cé vidc Apyxn Tie TarpiKijcg Urapye Oéac. XII. 

* ovrdc Early Aproc éovpavioc. XI1., evidently with reference 
to John vi. but I doubt whether this applies to the Monogenes 
of the pleroma. 

5 xiii, Neander, p. 103. 

‘70 O& ddparoy Obvopa, GrEep éoriy 6 vlog O povoyErne, 
xxvi. Bu@dc, or the Father was dvwydpacroc, the Son was the 
name, but invisible. Compare xxx1. where it is said that the 
void of knowledge (kévwua yvwoewc) occasioned by the error of 
Logia, is the shadow of the name, that is, of the Son, the form 
of the Eons: 6zep éori oxida Tov dvdparoc, brep éatly vidc, Mop? 
trav aiwvwy. Of the AZons also it is said that they are a name 
which cannot be named (dvopa dvwydpacroy: but Neander, p. 
99, appears to have thought that ovoya rov dvwvopacrou, was the 
right reading), a form, and knowledge. See Neander, p. 106. 


‘ 
‘ 
; 
; 
| 
f 
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in outline or figure (kara meorypagny, SO Kat 0 Kal! 
ékaorov TEpuooiorat Kat TEolyeyoaT rat. x. and a un 
oxXnpacw nv TEoLyeypappéeva. XI.) not in essence ; 
and again he became flesh, when he wrought 
through the ' prophets. The Son of the Word in 
identity is called the Saviour ; for ‘‘in the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God : 
that which was born in him is life ;” and the Lord 
is life. Again, when St. Paul tells us to put on the 
*new man, created after God, he means that we 
should believe on him, who was created by God 
after (kara) God, the Word in God. The expression, 
created after God, refers to the perfection which 
man will finally attain. The Word of the Word in 
identity is the *image of the invisible God, the 
first-born of every creature, born without passion, 
the original author of all created essences ; for in 
him the Father made all things. He is said to 


1 The Valentinians held that the Spirit, which was imparted 
specially to each of the prophets to assist him in his ministry, 
was poured forth generally on all the members of the Church ; 
whence it came to pass that signs of the Spirit—healing of dis- 
eases and prophecy—were accomplished in the Church. ‘They 
knew not, the Epitomist adds, that the Paraclete, who now 
works immediately in the Church, is of the same essence and 
power as he who worked under the Old Testament. xxiv. Nean- 
der, p. 131. 

* With reference to Ephesians iv. 24. évdvoacOa roy Katvdv 
avOpwror, Tov Kara Qed KriaQévra. 

* Gc EoTwv Eikwy Tov Oo TOU dopdrou, TpwrdroKoC TAaNC KTigEwe. 


Gol. 1. Y5. 
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have taken the form of a servant, not merely 
because he took flesh at his advent, but because 
he took the essence of the subject or inferior (row 
vroxemévov). This essence is a servant (dovAn), 
because it is passive (za@n7y), and subject to the 
efficient and dominant Cause. Here we find men- 
tion of a Word in identity, who was in the ple- 
roma ; of a Son (réxvov) of this Word in identity, 
who was called the Saviour ; who was the image of 
the invisible God, the first-born of every creature ; 
who took flesh and was the perfect ’ man, in whose 
image Adam was formed. Some of the early 
fathers supposed that Adam is said to have been 
made in the image of God, because he was made 
in that form which the Saviour afterwards as- 
sumed. * To the first-created Word of God, the 
Word of the Word in identity, was applied the 
third verse of Psalm cx. (in the Septuagint cix. 3.) 


G7e , > , , 
7 po Ewopopou eyevvnoa oe. 


The Epitomist gives no detailed account of the 
passion or suffering of Logia, the last Hon, in the 
pleroma. He * says incidentally that, ‘‘ wishing to 
attain to that which was above knowledge, she 


1 See Neander, p. 102. With respect to the different persons 
to whom the name Saviour is applied, see p. 113. 

ae 

° xxxi. Kkévwpa yvwoewc, opposed to zAypwua. Thus éavrov 
Kevwoac, Tourer EkTOC TOV Opov yevopuevoc. xxxv. See Neander, 


p- 106. 





~~ 
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fell into ignorance and loss of form, (apoppia,) and 
occasioned a void or vacuity of knowledge. She 
would have been dissolved and lost out of the 
pleroma, had she not been preserved by “Opoc, 
‘who separates the created world from the ple- 
roma.” 


* Christ, having left Zopia, who emitted him, en- 
tered into the pleroma, to entreat assistance for 
the Wisdom left without. With the good pleasure 
of the ASons (2 EVOOKLAC TWY aww), Jesus was sent 
forth as the Paraclete to the lost Zon; hence 
Jesus was called the Paraclete: he had with him 
the fulness of the ASons, as he proceeded from 
the whole (azo rov odov). It was * before said, 
that the Word in the principle or only-begotten 


1 xlii. See Neander, p. 110. 

2 xxiii. 6 airnodpevoc rove aimvac Xorordc. xu1. Theodotus 
compares St. Paul to the Paraclete. As the Paraclete was sent 
forth after the passion of the lost AZon, St. Paul was sent forth 
to preach the resurrection after the passion of the Lord. 

* vi. Neander, pp. 114. 117. 121. says that Novc was the gene- 
ral representative of the highest agent in each scale of being. 
He refers to a passage in section vii. 6 6€ évratOa dgbele, ovK Ere 
povoyevijc, AAX we povoyevijc, mode Tov "ArooTd\ov mpocayo- 
peverat,—ddtay we povoyevoue (Johni. 14.) dre cic Kat 6 airoc wy, 
év mev TH Kricet TowrdroKdc EorLy “Inaoic, év CE TAnpwpare povo- 
yevic’ 6 O& airéc éort, ToLovTO? OY eKaaTw TOT, oloc Kexwonobat 
dvvarat, Kal ove ore TOU peivavroc 6 KaraBac pepiferar. Com- 
pare Iv. and xxx. quoted in Note 3. Neander admits, however, 
that there is a confusion of names and persons in the Valentinian 
systems. 
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was Christ, the word and life; and, according 
to Ireneus, Christ was emitted by Nove, or the 
only-begotten. But the Christ of whom The- 
odotus is now speaking, was ‘emitted from the 
thought (& evvoiac) of Lopia, and was called the 
image of the pleroma. When he left his mother 
and ascended into the pleroma, he was detained 
there by all its members, and, consequently, by 
the Paraclete. * He received the adoption of a Son, 
being added by election to the pleroma; and 
becoming the first-born of all that is here below, 
he is, as it were, our head and root; the Church 
being the fruit of Christ, who, fleeing from that 
which was uncongenial to him, was gathered 
into the pleroma, having been emitted from the 
thought of his mother. 


> After the mother had been deserted by Christ, 
whom she emitted in perfect integrity (oAdxAngor), 


1 Xxxil. 

2 xxxiii. As Christ was emitted by Zogia, he was an image, 
not a member, of the pleroma. dca ody éx ovluyiac mpogpxerat 
aAnpwpara éoTtv" Oca o& az voc, eikévec, XXxII1. Compare 
xxxv1. The same remark is quoted by Clement; S. L. 4. 
peut. 33. The Epitomist, if I interpret him rightly, calls this 
application of the title first-born Saviour to the Christ, emitted 
by Yoga, a perversion of the true doctrine. éorty oby 6 Adyoe 
ovToc TapdKovepa Tov ijmETEpOV, ék TOU UTOKELEevOY TOWTOTOKOY 
héywr tov cwrijpa. Compare xIx. dda kai 7ijy ovaiay Ex TOU 
UTOKELPEVOU. 

° XXxix. 
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she emitted nothing perfect ; but ' produced the 
Ruler of the dispensation in the image of him 
who had left her, and who was himself the type 
of the Father of all things; but, as she pro- 
duced him because she longed for the perfect 
Christ, he was inferior; and when she saw his 
inferiority, (rv azorouiay avrov,) she was seized 
with aversion for him. 


* Jesus, who descended, was the good pleasure 
(evSoxia) of the whole; for in him was all the 
pleroma bodily ; all the seeds, therefore, suffered 
in his suffering. The whole was disciplined, and 
sympathised in the passion of the twelfth Aon, 
LYogia. * Jesus, our light, as the apostle says, 
having emptied himself, that is, having come 
without the boundary, (rov opov,) as he was *an 
angel or messenger, brought with him from the 


? xxxiii. There seems here to be a play upon the word dzo- 
rouia, which may mean either the defective state of the ruler of 
the dispensation ; or his severity, with reference to the character 
of the ruler of the dispensation. dzorouia means severity. S. L. 2. 
CCCCXCIV. 35. 

* Xxxi. re év air@ Karouel Tay TO TAHPwWpa THe OedrnToc ow- 
partk@c. Col. ii. 9. See also Col. i. 19. Neander, pp. 113.116. 

3 Xxxv. mpc TO dG, 0 TPWTOY TOOHYyaYyEY, TOUTECTL rov "Inoovr. 
ZEI. 

* Theodotus applied to Jesus the title of the angel of counsel. 
(Isaiah ix. 6.) cvvavécarroc Oé kai rod mANOwWparoe, ExréuTETaL 
6 Tij¢ Povdte ayyedoc, Kal yiyverae Kepady tov OXwy pera Tov 
marépa. xl. The Valentinian definition of an angel, was a 
nord having the announcement (drayyediav) of the Self-existent 
(rov ovroc). xxv. Histoire du Manichéisme, tom. i. p. 571. 
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pleroma the angels of the excellent seed. * Logia, 
when she saw him and his likeness to the light 
which had left her, ran towards him rejoicing, 
and worshipped him ; and when she saw the male 
angels who had come forth with him, she was 
ashamed, and put on a veil. Hence, the apostle 
orders women to bear power on their heads, on 
account of the angels. (1 Cor. xi. 10.) 


2 The Saviour then imparted form to all things, 
thereby condemning and healing the passions of 
Lopia ; revealing from the self-existing Father 
what was in the pleroma, and rendering her 
free from passion. Thus, through the appear- 
ance of the Saviour, Yopia obtained existence, 
(she was before in a state of dissolution,) and the 
things without the boundary were created (John 
i. 3.) by introducing the passions into the essence of 
what Theodotus calls the second disposition (rie 
Seurépac diaécewc). * The passions, being incor- 
poreal, could not collectively form an essence ; 
but they were transferred into matter, and then into 
bodies and concrete substances (* ovyxpiuara). 
Each body also received its natural adaptation. 

1 xliv. 

2xlv. As the Only-Begotten gave form to all within the 
pleroma, so the Saviour gave form to all without it. Hence 
the expression pop¢i) roy aiwywy, applied to the Son, in xxxi. 
See Neander, p. 120. 


3 xlvi. See Histoire du Manichéisme, tom. il. p. 162. 
* These concrete substances were formed out of earth, water, 
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‘The universal Saviour thus became the first 
Demiurge. The second Yogia built a house 
for herself, and supported it on ? seven columns. 
She first emitted God, the image of the Father, 
through whom she made the heaven and earth, 
that is, the things on the right and on the left. 
He, as the image of the Father, becomes a Father, 
and *emits first the animal Christ (rov yuyiKov 


and air. xvi. Beausobre translates cvyxpiuara kai swpara, les 
corps mixtes et vivans. 

‘ xIvii. The Demiurge is called the image of the Only- 
Begotten. vir. Neander, pp. 120, 121. 217. where he quotes S. L. 
4. neil. 24. 

* Proverbs ix. 1. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
early Fathers applied the name Lodéa to the second person in the 
Trinity. Clement has émi rij¢ copiac tic TewroKriotov To Oew. 
S. L. 5. pexcix. 23. 

* These various relations appear to correspond to the Movo- 
yevnc Novc, the Christ (Adyoc cai Zw), the mpwrokriorol, the 
archangels and angels in the pleroma. vi. x. Histoire du 
Mancheisme, tom. ii. p. 161. The zpwroxrisrot were seven 
in number, (with reference to the seven Hons, who, together 
with the Father, composed the first Ogdoas, as Logia, with 
the seven columns, composed the second. See tx. The 
number seven was perhaps derived from Tobit xii. 15. See S. L. 
5. petxvu. 5. and L. 6. pcx. 23. érra pév eiow ot Thy peyio- 
Thy duvdpuy ExovTec TOWTOyoVa dyyédwy Goxorrec.) and, though 
numerically distinct, with reference to the circumscription of 
form, they were one and equal with reference to the similarity 
of their functions. As they received perfection at their first 
creation from God, through the Son, they were incapable of 
further advancement. x. Compare xi. In S. L. 5. pexxvu. 3. 
we find Ga rij¢e rév mpwrokrictwy duaxoviac, which Potter inter- 
prets, through the ministry of the Apostles. Theodotus defines 
angels intellectual fire, and intellectual spirits. Intellectual fire, 
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Xpwrov), the image of the Son; then the arch- 
angels, the images of the Hons; then the angels, 
the images of the angels, of an animal and lucid 
essence, of which the prophetic word speaks, 
when it says, that the Spirit of God was borne 
upon the face of the waters; meaning, that in 
the union of two essences the pure would be 
borne on the top, the heavy and material would 
sink to the bottom. ‘The epithet ivisible, im- 
plied the absence of body in the beginning. 


? When the Demiurge had separated the pure 
from the heavy parts, through his insight into the 
nature of each, he formed light, that is, he made 
things manifest, * by applying to them light and 
form. This was prior to the creation of the light 
of the sun and heaven. He employed, in the 
work of creation, the passions from which Zodia 
had been delivered. From her grief he formed the 
* spiritual things of wickedness, against which we 
have to contend ; from her fear, the beasts; from 


when thoroughly purified, is intellectual light. The Son is light 
inaccessible. x11. 

1 The allusion here is to the Septuagint Version of Gen. ii. 1. 
) 6€ yi tiv adparoc. Histoire du Manichéisme, p. 161. 

* xIviii. See Histoire du Manichéisme, tom. ii. pp. 159. 
163. Neander, pp. 122. 142. 

® So in xli. pnviwy repi rot gwroe tov pavévroc Kal popdwoay- 
roc, with reference to Johni. 9. 

* rvevparia rij¢ Tovnpiac. Eph. vi. 12. Neander seems to 
consider this expression as equivalent to ra Yuyeca. p. 123. 
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her astonishment and perplexity, the elements of 
the world. Fire, according to Theodotus, is sus- 
pended and dispersed in the other three elements, 
and has not an appointed place like them. ' Love 
of activity was the characteristic of the Demiurge ; 
he fancied that he worked by his own power, 
while he in fact unconsciously obeyed the impulse 
of Lopia. 


? Taking dust from the earth, a portion not of 
dry, but of various matter, he formed a material, 
irrational soul, of the same essence as that of 
beasts. This is the man *after the image (ka7 
akova). The man after the likeness (ka@’ ouoiwow) 
is he, whom he breathed into the former, and 
into whom he inserted something of the same 


1 xlix. Neander, p.122. The benediction of the Sabbath, 
which was inconsistent with the activity of the Demiurge, proved 
that he was an involuntary agent. Rom. viii. 20. is quoted in 
confirmation of his compulsory agency, dre ydp dénpovpyoc, 
ddfrwe Kivovpevoc id Tij¢ Lodiac, oleae avroxivnroc Elva, Opoiwe 
kai ot dv@pwrot. Ltt. 

* L. Histoire du Manichéisme, T. ii. p. 159. The Demiurge 
is said to have produced Adam at the conclusion of the crea- 
tion, having previously had him in his thought. x11. 

* It is said afterwards that three natures sprang from Adam ; 
the irrational (6 yoikdc, kar’ cixdva) represented by Cain; the ra- 
tional and righteous (6 Wvyixdc, cal’ dpoiwow) by Abel ; the spiri- 
tual (6 rvevparckdc, kar’ idéav) by Seth. tiv. Neander, p. 128. 
To this infusion of the spiritual seed through the ministry of angels, 
the Valentinians applied the difficult passage. Gal. ili. 19. L111. 
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essence as his own through the angels. Inas- 
much as he is invisible and incorporeal, he called 
his essence, * the breath of life. This, when it had 
received a form, became a living soul. ? Thus there 
is a man in man, an animal in an earthly, not as 
a part in a part, but as a whole co-existing with a 
whole by the ineffable power of God. * Hence he 
was created in Paradise, the fourth heaven, whi- 
ther the earthly flesh does not ascend. He was as 
a material flesh to the Divine soul. The words, 
* This now is bone of my bone, alludes to the Divine 
soul concealed in the flesh ; and the words, Flesh 
of my flesh, to the material soul, which is the body 
of the Divine soul. * This material soul is called 


also 10 sma 70 WvytKov. 


1 ovr’ ody dro éudvonparoc. Ly. <i 

° In S.L. 5. pcxcr. 17, it is said that the Elect Souls are 
not initiated into the mysteries of the Divine nature, till they 
pass above the third Heaven. 

* Compare liii. where the bone is said to be the rational and 
heavenly soul, into which the spiritual seed was inserted, in 
order that it might not be empty, but full of marrow. Compare 
also LXI. 

° To this material soul the Valentinians applied the terms 
adversary (See S. L. 4. pcy. 41.), the law warring against the 
law of the understanding ; the tares which grow with the good 
seed ; the seed of the Devil, of the same essence with him, with 
reference to Matt. v. 25; Luke xii. 58; Rom. vii. 23; Matt. 
xiii. 25. ui. ti. Compare u. xiv. In S.L. 3. prvmt. 19, 
Clement says that Valentinus introduced this notion of a c@pa 
Wuxixov, because he thought generation evil in its own nature. 
In txxx1. we find mention of a cwuartxov rvedpa. 
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' The spiritual seed was secretly inserted into 
the soul of Adam, by Yogia, having been supplied 
by the male angels. 


*In Adam then were combined three incor- 
poreal parts, the Yuvy7 vAuKy, the Wyn Oeta, and the 
oTepua mvevuatuov. Over these were thrown the 
coats of skins, with reference to those which our 
first parents made for themselves after the fall. 
* With respect to the spiritual and animal parts, 
we are not the children of Adam; they are both 
divine, and are emitted through him, not by him. 
He is our Father only as to the material soul. 
* The spiritual is saved by nature ; the animal, being 
endowed with free-will, has an aptitude for belief 
and incorruption, or for unbelief and corruption, 
according to its own choice ; the material is lost by 
nature. 


*The Christ who was emitted by Logia put on 


‘ln. S.L. 4. pneiv. 3. 

? ty. See Histoire du Manichéisme, tom. ii. p. 35. 

* Were it otherwise, all would be equal and righteous, and 
instruction would be in all, whereas the material are many; the 
animal not many ; the spiritual few. Lv1. 

* lvi. Compare S. L. 5. pcxty.9. Neander, pp. 128. 132. 
The spiritual seed is called Israel in Scripture, asin Rom. xi. 23. 
The spiritual seed is saved by receiving a form; the animal by 
a transfer from bondage to freedom with reference to Gal. iv. 26. 
LVI. 

* lix. Zogia contained within herself the whole spiritual seed, 
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the seed from his mother, which is gradually 
formed through knowledge. When ‘he arrived 
at the place which Zog/a occupied after her ejec- 
tion from the pleroma, he found and put on Jesus 
Christ, who was announced by the Law and the 
Prophets, the image of the Saviour. * The animal. 
Christ whom he put on was invisible. But as he 
must be seen, be detained, and be conversant in 
the world, he must have a body the object of sense. 
* A body, therefore, was woven for him of an in- 
visible, animal essence. *He died in consequence 


the elect. This the Saviour commended to the Father, when he 
said, Into thy hands I commend my Spirit. 1. 

1 Compare xxvi. The place here spoken of is called 6 rézo¢ 
Tig pecornroc. See Neander, p. 120. A river of fire is said 
to flow from beneath the seat of Logia into the void space of 
creation, the place itself being fiery. It has on this account a 
veil, within which the archangel alone is allowed to pass, as 
the chief-priest alone entered into the Holy of holies; Jesus fixed 
himself there, that he might mitigate the fierceness of the fire, 
and open a passage for the seed through it into the pleroma. 
XXXVIII. 

* Compare xlvii. 

* Compare t. See Neander, p. 135. 

* lxi. In vu. it is said that Jesus Christ, the great combatant, 
after the reign of death, saved and carried up with him the elect 
and called, that is, the spiritual and animal ; receiving the former 
from his mother, the latter from the dispensation; and through 
them those who resemble them. Compare txxx. Compare 
also the reason assigned in section v. for Christ’s injunction to 
the Apostles that they should tell no man who he was. The 
Spirit which descended upon Jesus at the River Jordan was the 
Spirit of the thought (rijc évfupnoewe) of the Father. xvi. Nean- 
der, p. 138. 
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of the departure of the Spirit which descended 
upon him at the river Jordan. The body could 
not die, so long as the life (the Saviour) remained 
in him. Thus death was overcome by a strata- 
gem; for after he had possessed himself of the 
body, the Saviour, withdrawing the ray of his 
power which had gone forth from him, destroyed 
death, and shaking off the passions, raised up the 
mortal body. Thus the animal parts are raised 
and saved ; but the spiritual parts through faith 
obtain a higher salvation, receiving souls as mar- 
riage garments. 


‘The animal Christ sits on the right-hand of 
the Demiurge until the consummation, in order 
that they may look on him whom they pierced. 
They pierced that which was visible (ro gatwopevov), 
that is, the flesh of the animal Christ. ? The soul 
of Christ, when the body suffered, commended 
itself into the hands of the Father; but the spiri- 
tual seed in the bone he still retains. 


*The rest (% avaravoc) of the spiritual is in the 


} Txii. We find in xxvi. éparat rd dparov rov Inaov* } codia 
Kai i) "ExxAnota hy rev OTEpUATWY TMV CLagepdvTwY iy ETON caTOY 
dtd Tov capxiov. Compare 1. 6 zp0¢fade capxwov 7 dy” * codia, 
TO TVEUpATIKOY oTépLA, TOUTO GTOALGapEVoc KaTHAOEY 6 Swrijp. The 
Lord appeared as a man, not as an angel, through humility. tv. 

* This appears to be at variance with the quotation from sec- 
tion 1, in Note 5, p. 293. 

* Ixiii. Compare Lxxx. and p. 258. 
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Ogdoas, which is called of the Lord (7 cupraxy ovopa- 
Zerar, to distinguish it from the Ogdoas of the ple- 
roma) remaining with the mother, and having souls 
as garments. The other faithful souls remain with 
the Demiurge’; but they at the consummation shall 
also ascend into the Ogdoas. Then will follow the 
marriage supper, which is common to all who are 
saved. Thus all are placed on an equality, and 
know each other. *The spiritual, then laying 
aside the souls, and receiving their bridegrooms, 
the angels, *enter into the bride-chamber, within 
the boundary, together with the mother, who re- 
ceives the bridegroom. Then becoming intelligent 
ZEons they come to the sight of the Spirit, to the 
intellectual and eternal marriage of the Syzygy. 
*The president of the supper, the sponsor of the 


1 In the rézoc pecornroc. When the mother, together with 
the son, is received into the pleroma, this place then attains to 
the power and rank now held by the mother. xxxiv. The ex- 
cellent seed first goes with the Saviour as far as the boundary, 
then enters with him through the door into the pleroma. Hence 
in Scripture Christ calls himself the door. xxv1. 

? Ixiv. Compare txxxvi. Neander, p. 219. 

° In xxvii. we find a somewhat obscure description of the 
transfer of the purified soul, first into the spiritual region, then 
into the presence of God, where it is said to be no longer a bride, 
but to become a word (Zon), and to abide near the bridegroom, 
with the first called and first created. All this was typified by the 
entrance of the High-Priest within the veil. (Exod. xxviii. 32 ; 
Levit. xvi. 3.) The space within the veil is called 6 vonroc 
xéopoc. Allusions are here made to circumstances of which 
there is no trace in the Sacred Writings. 

‘dey; 
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wedding, the friend of the bridegroom, standing 
before the bride-chamber, hearing his voice, re- 
joices. This is the fulness of his joy and rest. 


_ We have seen that Lo¢/a contained within her- 
self the ‘spiritual seed, the elect, and that she 
inserted the seed secretly into the soul of Adam. 
This seed was an effluence of the male, and an- 
gelic. Thus the soul and the flesh, which had 
been emitted by Zogia in a state of separation, 
were fermented together into one. The sleep of 
Adam was the oblivion of the soul, which pre- 
vented it from being ° dissolved like the spiritual 
seed inserted into it by *the Saviour, who, 
when he came, awakened the soul, and ignited 
the spark, by the power of the words of the Lord. 


* It appears to have been one of the tenets of 
the Valentinian school, that whatever sees, and is 


1 ji. To this seed the Valentinians applied the scriptural ex- 
pressions, The spark vivified by the Word, the apple of the eye, 
the grain of mustard seed, the leaven.1. Inu. it is said to be 
inserted into the elect soul, while asleep, by the Word, after the 
formation of the cdua Wuyxikor. 

* Zogia, and consequently the spiritual seed, was in a state 
tending to dissolution. 

* iii. 

*x. Generally that which is created has an essence. éAwe yap 
TO yevnroy ovK avovo.oy pév. In x1. it is asked, todowzoy Ce Tow 
aoxnpariorov, THC ay ein; THC O Gy Kal dvopara CLagopa aiTay 
Ehéyero, ei pa} oXHpaow iy mepvyeypappéva, popon Kai owpare; 
Histoire du Manichéisme, T. i. p. 550. 
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seen, must haveabody anda form. The Movoyeviec 
Nove had a peculiar form and a body suitable to 
his pre-eminence over all spiritual existences. 
The zpwroxrisrot also had a body suited to their 
superiority over the essences below them; but 
not similar to the bodies in this world. They 
always behold the countenance of the Father, 
that is, the Son: they behold him not with the 
eye of sense; but with the intellectual eye which 
the Father has given them. ‘ Archangels and 
angels have also bodies, incorporeal and. without 
form, when compared with the bodies in this 
world; defined, and objects of sense, when com- 
pared with that of the Son. The case of the Son 
is the same with reference to the Father. Each 
spiritual existence has its peculiar power and 
peculiar dispensation. * Demons have bodies, 


* xi. When the Lord was seen by the apostles in glory on the 
Mount, they saw not the light with the eye of flesh; for there is 
nothing in common between that light and the flesh. But the 
power and will of the Saviour endowed the flesh with power to 
see ; moreover, what the soul saw, by its intimate union with 
the flesh, it enabled the flesh to see. v. Compare x1. See His- 
toire du Manicheisme, tom. i. p 472. The Lord appeared 
on the Mount, not on his own account, but on account of 
the Church, to shew the perfection to which he would attain 
after his departure out of the flesh ; and to fulfil the declaration 
in Scripture (Matt. xvi. 27. Luc. ix. 27.), that some who were 
standing there should not taste of death, until they had seen the 
Son of man in glory. Iv. 

* xiv. Reference is made to the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, to prove that the soul is a body; and to the declaration 
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for they have form, as well as a sense of torment. 
The soul is a body; for, unless it was a body, 
it could not suffer punishment; since the visible 
body is not purified by fire, but resolved into 
earth. * The dove also appeared in a bodily form 
at the baptism of Christ. 


I have noticed the resemblance of the creation 
of the Demiurge to the pleroma. The ? zpwro- 
xrisrot were the seven Aions, who, together with 
Bufoc, constituted the first Ogdoas. The arch- 
angels were the other ions. The next in order 
were the angels, who accompanied the Saviour, 
and announced his coming. * fie was seen also 
in his descent by Abraham, and the just men 
who are in their rest on the right hand. Where- 
fore the Lord, after his resurrection, preached 
the Gospel to the just men at rest, and transferred 
them to live in his shadow: for the presence 
of the Saviour on earth is the shadow of his 
glory with the Father; the shadow of light is 
not darkness, but illumination. 


of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 49. that, as we have borne the image of 
the earthly, we shall bear the image of the heavenly, z.e. of the 
spiritual, to prove that there are spiritual bodies. xv. Compare 
LXXXI. 

1 xvi. 

* The Valentinians also called the Eons Adyo.. xxv. His- 
toire du Manichéisme, T. i. p. 571. 

* xviii. Christ said that Abraham rejoiced to see his day ; that 
is, his appearance in the flesh. John viii. 56. 
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‘Jesus himself stood in need of redemption. 
? He had it, inasmuch as he came forth out of the 
pleroma; and he brought with him the angels 
for the correction of the seed. They are anxious 
to enter into the pleroma, but cannot enter without 
us: they pray, therefore, *as for a part of them- 
selves, and ask remission for us, in order that we 
may enter with them. Nor can the mother enter 
without us. * Jesus was redeemed by Him who 
descended in the dove ; and the angels were in 
the beginning baptized in the redemption of His 
name. They are baptized for us, inasmuch as we 


1 xxii. Compare Lxxxv. respecting the temptation. Neander, 
p. 137. 

gh <6 4 f 

* we brép pépove. See Neander, p. 218. In the following 
section, XXXVI. it is said that the angels were emitted in unity. 
év évorn7t. We, on the contrary, are divided, peyepiopevor. On 
this account Jesus was baptized : that which is indivisible being 
divided, until he unites us to the angels in the pleroma; to the 
end that we, who are many, becoming one, may all be mixed 
with the one who was divided through us. 

* xxii. See Neander, p. 141. We find here the Valentinian ex- 
position of the obscure passage in the First Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, xv. 29. respecting the baptism for the dead. We are the 
dead, being as it were dead in our present condition: the living 
are the male angels, not subject to this condition. We shall be 
raised in a condition of equality with them; to an union with 
them, as members with members. In Lxxxu. it is said that 
impure spirits frequently descend into the water together with 
the person to be baptized, and, partaking of the seal, thencefor- 
ward become incurable. Hence, though baptism is an occasion 
of joy, that joy is mingled with fear, lest the candidate should 
not descend into the water alone. 
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are parts of them; in order that we, having the 
name, may not be prevented from passing into the 
pleroma by the boundary and the cross (6poc kat 
cravpoc). Wherefore in the imposition of hands at 
the conclusion of the ceremony of baptism, the 
Valentinians used to say, ae Aitewow ayyeAucny, 
that he who receives redemption may be baptized 
in the name of him, in which his angel had before 
been baptized. 


We find frequent mention of the Church, of the 
elect and called, of male angels, of the right and 
left, of the excellent seed. 


* The Church is called the elect race, the body 
of the Son, the heavenly bread, the blessed assem- 
bly. The elect are said to be of the same essence 
with reference to that which is subject (cara 76 tro- 
keluevov) as the Son; and to be destined to the 
sameend. ~ Allare called; but they who abound 
more in faith are chosen. The faith of the called 
differs from that of the elect. * The Church is 
said to be of the same essence as the body of 
Jesus ; and in ‘another place Jesus, the Church, 

1 iv. xiii. 

* ix. Where passages of Scripture are quoted to show the dis- 
tinction between the called and chosen. 

* xhii. 


* xvii. Bodies are said to mix with bodies. But the junction 


of spirit with spirit, or of the spirit with the soul, is by juxta- 
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and Sogia, are said to be a mixture powerfully 
pervading all bodies. 


The Valentinian comment on Gen. i. 27. In 
the image of G'od created he them (avrovc), male 
and female created he them, ‘was, that allusion 
was then made to the best prolation of Zopia, of 
which the male were the elect, the female the 
called. The male they called angelic; the fe- 
male are themselves, the excellent seed. Thus 
the male remained in Adam, the whole female 
seed passing from him became Eve: from her 
came the females; from him the males. ”? The 
males were caught up with the Word ; the female, 
becoming male, were united to the angels, and 
passed into the pleroma. Hence the woman is 
said to be transformed into the man; and the 
Church, here below, into angels. 


position, not by mixture. The Divine power passes through the 
soul, and sanctifies it to its final perfection. But power penetrates 
not in respect of essence, but of power. 

1 xxi. But it is said in xxxrx. that Logia having emitted the 
angelic existences of the place and the called, detained them with 
herself ; the chosen angelic existences having before been emitted 
by the male. (The reading in Potter’s edition is kAjpwr, but 
kA\nréy seems to be the true reading. ) 

* These are the faithful souls which remained in the place 
with the Demiurge. See rxu1. In rxxrx. the seed is said to be 
the offspring of the female, until it receives a form; it is then 
transferred into the male, and becomes the son of the bridegroom. 
Nearly the same statement occurs in LXxvitt. 
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‘The excellent seed came forth neither as pas- 
sion with the dissolution of which the seed itself 
would have been dissolved ; nor as a creature ; but 
as children. The seed, which is to enter with the 
Saviour into the pleroma, was, as far as possible, 
strained out (cvvdwAicOn) in him; wherefore the 
Church is said to have been elected before the foun- 
dation of the world. * The cross, which is the type 
of the boundary in the pleroma, separates the un- 
believers from the believers, as the boundary the 
world from the pleroma. Wherefore Jesus in- 
troduces the seed into the pleroma, bearing them 
on his shoulders through the type. For Jesus is 
called the shoulders of the seed ; Christ, the 
head. 


* The right (ra deSa) were emitted by the mother 
before Christ asked for light; the seed of the 
Church afterwards, when the angelic seed were 
emitted by the male. * The powers on the left 
were emitted before those on the right; they re- 
ceived not a form from the presence of the light, 


' xli. In S. L. 4. perm. 16. the excellent seed is said to 
have come down to man in order to destroy death by dividing 
it. 

* xiii. Clement, who appears purposely to have used, in many 
instances, the language of the Valentinians, in order to apply it 
in an orthodox sense, says, P. L. 3. c. 12. cccnt. 16. por Exoper 
Tov oravpoy tov Kupiov. 


3 . 
xl, ‘ xxxiv. 
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but were left to receive it from the place. ' The 
right are said to have known the names Jesus and 
Christ before the advent of Christ. We have 
seen that Abraham and the other just men were 
said to be in their rest on the right. *In another 
place it is said, that of the descendants of Adam, 
the just, in passing through the creation, were 
detained in the place; the rest, in the creation 
of darkness, on the left hand, where they felt the 
fire. *When God is said to visit the sins of the 
fathers unto the third and fourth generations, the 
Valentinians interpreted the three generations of 
the three places on the left, and the fourth of 
their seed: by the thousand generations on which 
he showed mercy, they understood the places on 
the right. 


Clement * quotes from an Homily of Valen- 


* xlii. Compare xxmu. where St. Paul is said to have preached 
a begotten and suffering Saviour, on account of those on the left 
(étd rove aprorepove, not dpiarove), in order that being able to 
know him they might fear him in the place ; and also a spiritual 
Saviour from the Holy Spirit and the Virgin, as the angels on 
the right know him. (See tx.) For each knows the Lord in a 
peculiar manner; and all the angels of these little ones, the elect, 
who will hereafter be in the same inheritance and perfection, do 
not alike behold the countenance of the Father. The passage 
appears corrupt; but the allusion seems to be to Romans i. 
3, 4. 

? XXXVii. ° xxviii. 

* S. L. iv. deiii. 22. Neander’s translation (p. 121.) is, “‘ What 
is the cause of the image? the greatness of the countenance, 
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tinus the following passage :—-‘‘ The image is as 
inferior to the living countenance, as is the world 
to the living AZon. What, then, is the cause of the 
image? the majesty of the countenance, which af- 
forded the painter a type that it might be honoured 
through his name; since form was not found to 
have any existence of itself, but the name filled up 
what was wanting in the thing created; and that 
which is invisible of the Deity co-operates to pro- 
duce faith in that which is formed.’’ Clement’s 
comment on this passage is, that Valentinus calls 
the Demiurge, inasmuch as he is called God and 
Father, the image and prophet of the true God ; 
he calls Logia the painter, whose creation is the 
image, to the glory of the invisible; ‘since what 
proceeds from the Syzygy is a pleroma, what 


which gave the image to the painter to be glorified through his 
own appearance (ovoya, in the Greek), since no image is found 
to be any thing existing of itself; the appearance of the original 
must fill up the deficiency of the image; and the effect of the 
revelation of the invisible Divine existence is to procure belief 
for the apparent image.” His interpretation is, “ As the image 
is nothing existing in itself, and is only a defective representa- 
tion of the original; so the whole apparent universe (the Demi- 
urge, together with his creation, considered as a whole) is only a 
defective representation of the glory of the Supreme God, and 
can only be rightly understood and interpreted by those to whom 
the revelation of this invisible God is already intimately present; 
the living Zon is Bu@dc; the painter, according to Clement’s ex- 
position, the Divine Yogia; the image, the Demiurge and his 
creation, whom the Valentinians were accustomed in another 
respect to call the prophet of the true God.” 
‘ Quoted in xxxii. 
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proceeds from unity is an image. But * since 
that which appears is not from him, the soul comes 
out of the middle space, the excellent seed; and 
this is the inspiration (ro euptonua) of the ex- 
cellent spirit, which is breathed into the soul, 
the image of the Spirit. Generally the Valen- 
tinians *say, that what is said of the Demiurge, 
who was made after the image, is prophetically 
spoken with reference to a sensible image, in that 
part of Genesis which treats of the generation of 
man ; they transfer the likeness (rnv opoidrnra) to 
themselves, saying that °the insertion of the ex- 


cellent spirit was unknown to the Demiurge. 


The generation of death, according to * Valen- 
tinus, was the work of the Demiurge; and the 
excellent race came down from above to destroy 
it. This they were to effect, being themselves the 
children of eternal life, by dividing it among 
themselves ; so that death would die in them and 
through them. 


‘The Valentinians said that the Saviour taught 
the Apostles the first truths typically and mys- 


1 Compare lxii. ro gatvopevor. ? Compare I. liv. lv. 

* Compare liii. 

* S.L. 4. deiii. 9. 16. According to Clement, as well as the 
Valentinians, yéveorc and ¢8opa are correlative ; the former im- 
plies the latter. yevéoes yap Tavrwe érerac kal @Oopd. S.L. 3. 
pxxxul. 12. See also pit. 35. *: levi. 
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tically ; the second in parables and enigmas ; the 


third openly and nakedly. 


' According to the Valentinians, fate was a con- 
course of numerous and opposite powers, which 
being themselves unseen, presided over the course 
of the stars, and governed the Universe through 
them. Of themselves the stars effect nothing ; 
they merely indicate the action of the presiding 
power ; as the flight of birds causes no event, but 
indicates or foreshews it. Some of these powers 
are friendly to man, some unfriendly. The Sa- 
viour delivers him from their hostile conflicts. On 
this account the new and strange star, shining 
with a new and not a worldly light, arose to put 
an end to the former disposition of the stars; and 
the Lord descended to transfer those who believed 
on Christ from the dominion of fate to the govern- 
ance of his Providence. *The Magi, when they 


* Ixix. Ixx. lxxi. lxxii. lxxiii. xxiv. Neander, pp. 139. 217. 
We find rove égeoTt@rac Tole TAaNTaLg KATA ty Oeiay modvoay. 
S.L. 5. perxyi.12. In txxvuml. it is said that the astrologers 
were correct in asserting the existence of fate up to the time of 
Christ’s baptism. The Valentinians thought that the Apostles 
were transferred into the twelve signs of the Zodiac. As the 
birth (} yéveotc) was administered by the latter, so was the new 
birth by the Apostles. xxv. In im. it is said that man fancies 
himself a voluntary agent, when in fact he is not. In Lxxiu. 
the natural proneness of man to evil is noticed. 

? Ixxv. Theodotus here says that the prediction of future 
events proves the existence of fate. The Magi not only knew 
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saw the star of the Lord, knew that a king of 
the Jews was born. 


The birth of the Saviour delivered us from the 
creation and fate ; his baptism snatches us * from 
the fire. We are regenerated by baptism in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, being 
*thereby rendered superior to all other powers. 
Baptism is called death, and the end of the old 
life: it is life in Christ. We are delivered, not 
by the mere washing, but by the knowledge com- 
municated to us—who we were; what we have 
become ; where we were, and on what place we 
were thrown; whither we hasten and from what 
we were redeemed ; what the birth, what the new 


birth. 


* Baptism is twofold, corresponding to the two- 
fold fire from which it delivers us, that which is 
the object of sense, and that which is the object 


that a king was born; but a king to rule over the worshippers of 
God, that is, over the Jews, who were then the only worshippers 
of the true God. 

1 Ixxvi. I have here translated yéveowc, the creation. Lxxvu. 
Lxxvi. See Neander, p. 139. 

* Compare Ixxx. where it is said that baptism in the three 
names delivers us from every Triad which exists in corruption. 

3 lxxxi. Theodotus here opposes the bodily spirit, rd ewyare- 
kov mvevpa,-to the spirit given from above, which is incor- 
poreal. 
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of intellect. 'The sensible baptism, by water, de- 
livers us from the sensible fire ; the intelligible, by 
the Spirit, from the intelligible fire. 


We have seen that, according to the Excerpta, 
the faith of the elect differed from that of the 
called. Clement, in the Stromata, * says, ‘‘ that 
the Valentinians assigned faith to the simple (the 
mass of believers) but claimed for themselves, who 
are saved by nature, knowledge; which each in- 
dividual possesses in proportion to his more abun- 
dant portion of the excellent seed, and which is as 
far removed from faith as the spiritual from the 


animal.” 


Clement has * extracted from an Epistle of Va- 


1 In Ixxxii. and the following sections, we find some notices 
of the forms observed by the Valentinians in baptism, and of the 
reasons why they were observed. We find the same notion re- 
specting a twofold fire in the Eclogee ex Prophetarum Scripturis. 
vur. Clement, speaking of the fire which destroyed Sodom, 
Says, OMyov Te TOU Ppovipov TupdC Exkeivou Ext THY dko\aciay 
exxewy. P.L. 3. c. 8. cconxxx. 15. Compare C. xiv. 34. 
xtvu. 8. Ecloge ex Prophetarum Scripturis. xxv. In S. L.7. 
peccri. 1, Clement distinguishes between wip, ro gpoviuor, and 
TO Taudayor Kai Bavavaor. 

* L. 2. eecexxxiii. 34. See p. 301. In L.3. pxxu. 6, Cle- 
ment speaks of heretics who interpreting Matth. xviii. 20. con- 
tended that the Demiurge 6 yeveotovpyoc Oeoc, was with the 
multitude ; the Saviour, the Son of the good God, with the one, 
the elect. 

* S. L. 2. cecexlviii. 12. See Neander, p. 124. 
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lentinus, a statement to which we find nothing 
similar in the Excerpta. ‘‘ That the angels re- 
garded that creature with fear because he spake 
greater things than were suited to a creature, 
through him who had secretly given him the seed 
of the essence from above, and who spoke boldly 
in him; as in the generations of the men of 
this world, the works of men are a source of fear 
to those who make them, such as statues and 
images, and whatever their hands make in the 
name of God. For Adam, being formed in the 
name of man, (the “AvOpwroc of the pleroma) 
caused terror to be felt of the pre-existent man, 
as if he dwelt in him; and they (the angels) were 
astonished and quickly cbliterated their work.” 
Clement gives ‘another extract from an epistle of 
Valentinus, in which it is said that ‘‘ One is good, 
by whose * freedom of speech was the manifesta- 
tion through the Son; and by Him alone can the 
heart be purified, every evil spirit being expelled 
from it. For many spirits inhabit it and will 
not allow it to be pure; each of them, frequently 
indulging in unbefitting desires, produces its own 
peculiar works; so that the heart resembles an 


1 §, L. 2. eccelxxxviii. 34. Compare what is said on the 
subject of fate in Lxrx. et seq. Neander, p. 140. 

? Grabe for ov tappyoig wishes to read ov rapoveig. But in 
ccccxLvul. 18. the passage just quoted, we find kai zappnovago- 


Mevoy. 
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inn, which is pierced through with holes, and 
undermined and filled with filth by men who act 
without any regard to decency, and care nothing 
for the place, as belonging to another. In like 
manner the heart, ' until it is brought under the 
governance of Providence, is impure, and the abode 
of many demons; but when the only Good Father 
visits it, it is sanctified, and shines with light ; thus 
he who has such a heart is blessed, because he 


shall see God.” (Matt. v. 8.) 


Clement’ says, ‘‘ that the Valentinians defended 
marriage, inasmuch as their own “ons were 
emitted in pairs.” This is confirmed in the * Ex- 
cerpta, in which it is said that, according to the 
Valentinians, the Saviour, when he told Salome 
that death would exist, so long as women bore 
children, did not mean to speak evil of the pro- 
creation of children, which is necessary to the 
salvation of believers, and must continue until the 
predestined seed is accomplished ; but alluded 
obscurely to the female Aton from above, out of 
whose passions the creation arose, and who emitted 
essences * without form; through whom also the 


* This was effected by the coming of the Lord. See ixxiv. 
With respect to the evil spirits, see LxxxuI. 

* S.L. 3. dviii. 1. In pxxiv. 42, Clement says that the 
Valentinians maintained a spiritual community of women. 

* uxvi. See L.3. pxxxi. 8. quoted in p. 152, Note 2. 

* Compare Ixviii. Ixxix. lxxx, 
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Lord descended, to deliver us from passion, and to 
introduce himself. 


Clement ‘quotes a passage from a letter of 
Valentinus to Agathopus, in which we find the fol- 
lowing strange notion. ‘‘Jesus bore all things, 
and had his appetites in subjection, and thus 
wrought out for himself divinity. He ate and 
drank in a manner peculiar to himself; such was 
his control over his appetites, that the food be- 
came not corrupt in him, since he was not subject 


to corruption.” 


Clement ° quotes also a passage from a Homily 
of Valentinus, entitled epi gitwy, the object of 
which is to prove that God revealed to the Heathen 
many truths, which are contained in the Scrip- 
tures. ‘‘ Many things,” he says, ‘‘ which are 
found in the public books, (that is, according to 
Clement, either in the Jewish Scriptures or the 


+S. L. 3. dxxxviii. 22. See Neander, p. 137. 

2S. L. 5. declxvii. 4. én 6€ cai rev Thy Kowérnra meesBev- 
ovTwy 6 Kopupaioc Ovadevrivoc év TH TEP! Pitwy Opiria Kara ecw 
ypade. .[Moddd tov yeypappévwr év raic Onposiore [3i/3dore evpio- 
KETae yeypappeva év TH ExkAynoig Tov Oeou" rd ydo Kerd (1. Kowvd) 
Taira éoTt Ta ATO Kapciae pHpuaTtu, vomoc 6 ypanToc év Kapdia* 
ovrdc gory 6 Aadc (Grabe wishes to read Adyoc) 6 Tov iyyarn- 
pévou, 6 dovpevoc, Kal giAwy abrov. I understand him to mean 
that they, upon whose hearts are written those truths, common 
to the Christian Scriptures and the public books, compose the 
people of the beloved. See Neander, p. 131. 
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writings of the philosophers) are found also in the 
Church of God; for these are the common senti- 
ments proceeding from the heart—the law written 
in the heart—this is the people of the beloved, 
loved by him, and loving him.” 


Let me here repeat what I have already said, 
that I do not profess to give a systematic account 
of the opinions of the Gnostic sects. For such an 
account I must refer the reader to Dr. Neander’s 
work. In no part of it are the learning and in- 
genuity of the author more conspicuous, than in 
that which relates to the Valentinians; yet I 
cannot refrain from expressing a suspicion that 
they are sometimes indebted to him for disco- 
vering in their opimions a connexion and con- 
‘sistency, which they would themselves have been 
perplexed to point out. Beausobre, though dis- 
posed at all times to place the doctrines of the 
heretics in the most favourable point of view, has 
pronounced what appears to me a correct judg- 


ment upon those of Valentinus!. 


* “La Théologie Valentinienne est trop obscure, pour entre- 
prendre de la développer. C’est un entassement d’énigmes mys- 
térieuses, qui n’ont été bien connues que des Maitres de la Secte, 
supposé méme qu ils entendissent ce qu ils disoient. I] est 
vrai, que les Extraits de la Doctrine de Theodote, dont nous 
sommes redevables 4 Clément d’Alexandrie, en éclaircissent une 
partie, mais il reste encore des tenébres capables d’arreter la 
euriosité la plus opiniatre.” Histoire du Manichéisme, T. i. 
p- 550. See also p. 579. 
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‘Clement mentions Heracleo as the most cele- 
brated disciple of the school of Valentinus, and 
gives his comment on Luke xii. 8. He who shall 
confess me before men, &c. ‘‘ There is a twofold 
confession, one in faith and conversation, the other 
with the voice; the confession with the voice is 
made before the powers (of this world), and the 
multitude incorrectly think this the only confes- 
sion; for hypocrites can make it. Nor is this 
description universally applicable ; for all who are 
saved have not confessed with the voice, and so 
departed out of this life, as Matthew, Philip, 
Thomas, Levi, and many others. Moreover, the 
confession with the voice is not universal, but par- 
tial. By an universal confession, I mean an 
agreement of the practice with the faith; this 
will be followed by the partial confession before 
the powers, if need requires and reason demands. 
For he who has previously confessed in his life 
and conversation, will confess with his voice. Well 
also has Christ added with respect to those who 
confess, In me (‘Ev <uoi), but with respect to those 
who deny, Me (Ene). For they who do not confess 
him in their practice, deny him, though they 
confess him with the voice. They alone confess 
in him (ev avr»), who live in his confession and 


1S. L. 4. dxev. 22. In the Selections from the Writings of 
the Prophets, Heracleo is quoted as saying that some sects 
marked the ears of baptized persons with fire. xxv. 
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practice, in whom he also confesses, embracing 
them and embraced by them ; wherefore he can 
not deny himself. But they deny him, who are 
not in him, for he does not say, ‘He who shall 
deny ime, but me.’ For no one who is in him 
denies him. The words before men apply alike 
to those who are saved (Christians) and to the 
Heathen ; before some, in life and conversation ; 
before others, with the voice. Wherefore they 
cannot deny him; but they who are not in him, 


deny him ’.” 


*Clement alludes to certain persons who pro- 
fessed to be followers of Nicolaus, but perverted 
his words. One of his precepts was, that men 
should abuse (xapayodsba) the flesh, by which he 
meant that they should cut off pleasures and de- 
sires; and by this discipline extinguish the im- 
pulses and appetites of the flesh ; but they, misin- 
terpreting the precept, ran into every luxurious 
excess. In ‘another place Clement refers to the 
same precept, and says, ‘‘ that Nicolaus, after the 
ascension of the Saviour, having a wife in the 
flower of her age, was charged by the Apostles 
with jealousy; whereupon he brought her forth 
and gave any one permission to take her to wife.”’ 
Clement defends the moral character of Nicolaus, 


" Neander, p. 156. ? S.L. 2. cccexe. 33. 
* 8. La 3. dxxiin 2h. 
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and says, ‘‘that he cohabited with no other 
woman than his wife, and that both his daughters, 
as well as his son, remained single.” 


‘Clement mentions Carpocrates and Epiphanes, 
as maintaining the doctrine of a community of 
women. Carpocrates was an Alexandrian, and mar- 
ried a female of Cephallenia, by name Alexandria. 
Epiphanes was their son. He died at the age of 
seventeen, and was honoured by the inhabitants of 
Same, in Cephallenia, as a god. A temple was 
consecrated to him, and on every new moon the 
Cephallenians met together to celebrate his apo- 
theosis. His Father instructed him in the custom- 
ary branches of learning (rij eycixAvov rardeav), 
and in the philosophy of Plato. He was the 
founder of the * Monadic knowledge, and of the 
heresy of the Carpocratians. His works were ex- 
tant in the time of Clement, who quotes a passage 
from a treatise concerning Justice, the object of 
which is to shew that the institution of marriage is 
at variance with the justice of God, who meant all 
things to be possessed in common. The light of 


1S. L. 3. dxi. 20. 
2) povacun yvwow. Compare Ireneus, L. 1. ¢.2. p. 51. 
Clement says of the true Gnostic, povadi«oc yiyvera. S. L. 4. 
pcxxx1l.12, pcxxxv. 23. See p. 254. Note 2. Clement thinks 
that Carpocrates was led to the notion of a community of women 
from misunderstanding Plato. pxiv.25. See pxxm. 20. pxxu. 


18. Neander, p. 355, et seq. 
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the sun is common to all; sight is common to all. 
Human laws introduced property, and consequently 
‘injustice, by interfering with the community in- 


tended by God. 


Clement *says, that the Carpocratians were 
guilty of the most horrible excesses at their meet- 
ings. These excesses appear to have brought 
the Christian Agape into disrepute, and to have 
occasioned their discontinuance. 


Clement * mentions Prodicus as a leader of one 
of the Gnostic sects. His followers asserted that 
they were by nature the sons of the Supreme or 
First God, and consequently at liberty to live as 
they pleased, being in subjection to no one, Lords 
of the Sabbath, born superior to every other race, 
royal children. They *denied also the necessity 
of prayer. 


1S. L. 3. pxiv. 3. The Carpocratians seem to have quoted 
Rom. vii. 7. in defence of this notion, J had not known sin but 
by the law. They alleged also, Matth. v.42. r@ airotvri ce 
diéov (Clement has doc) in defence of a community of women. 
pxxxvi. 18. In L. 2. ccccxc. 20, Clement mentions a licen- 
tious opinion, put forth by one who called himself a Gnostic, on 
the subject of pleasure. 

* dxiv. 13. Compare L.7. peccxcr. 37. 

° S. L. 3. dxxv. 4. 

* S.L. 7. deccliv. 27. Clement says that they borrowed 
this doctrine from the Cyrenaic school. 
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Clement ' mentions Julius Cassianus as the 
founder of the sect of the Docete; and refers to 
one of his works, entitled, Concerning Continence, 
from which it appears that he adopted the notions 
of Tatian respecting the impurity of marriage. 
He quoted passages from * Apocryphal Scriptures, 
and perverted passages from *the genuine Scrip- 
tures, in order to support his opinions.  Cle- 
ment says that ‘‘he had recourse to the fiction— 
that Christ was only a man in appearance— 
through unwillingness to believe that he had been 
born of the Virgin, or partaken in any way of 
generation.” Clement accuses him of borrowing 
from * Plato his notions respecting the evil nature 
of generation ; as well as * the notion that the soul 
was originally divine, but being rendered effemi- 
nate by desire, came down from above to this 
world of generation and destruction. 


1S. L. 3. dlii. 38. év yoty r@ wep Eyxpareiac i) epi Evvov- 
xiac. The Docetz are mentioned piviu.18. L.vi. pectxxv. 
33. L.7. pcp. 13. See Histoire du Manichéisme, T. i. pp. 
378. 424. 

* From the Gospel according to the Egyptians. px. 20. 

3 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Cor. vii. 1,2; Jeremiah xx. 14. Cas- 
sianus interpreted the coats of skins in Gen. iii. 21, of the 
body. pviiv. 22. Compare the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scrip- 
tis. LY. 

*S.L. 4. dixxi. 31. Clement says this generally of the 
Gnostics. 

° S.L. 3. dliii. 33. 
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Clement! mentions incidentally that the Phry- 
gians (the Montanists) called those who did not 
believe in the new prophecy, animal (Ywy:koic). 


It is stated in the * Extracts from the writings 
of the prophets, that Hermogenes inferred from 
Psalm xix. 4. that our Saviour, when he laid aside 
his body (cxnvwua, fleshly tabernacle), deposited 
it in the sun. 


Clement ‘speaks of the Encratite, who ab- 
stained from wine and from marriage. 


Clement ‘appears to have traced the origin of 
the Christian heresies chiefly to the opinions of 
the Greek philosophers. He * speaks, however, of 
barbarian sects as distinct from Greek philoso- 
phers. °He mentions, incidentally, that the fol- 
lowers of Simon Magus aimed at a resemblance 


1 §.L.4. dev. 1. There seems to be an allusion to them in 
L. 6. pecixxitt. 34. Orep kai éxi rév Tpognrevery vo Ci Aeyo- 
pévwy maparnpyredy. They are mentioned also L. 7. pcp. 11. 

? lvi. Psalm xviii. according to the Septuagint version, in 
which the reading is, év ro fiw EOero rd oxnvwpa avrov. See 
Hist. du Manichéisme, Tom. i. p. 564. 

* P. L. 1. clxxxvi. 26. S.L.1. ccclix. 24. L. 7. ded. 12. 

* S. L. 6. declxxiv. 5. 

° §. L. 2. ccecliv. 12. cire aipécetc ciev BapBapa, gire ot rag’ 
“EdAnat groa0¢g0r. 

® S.L. 2. ceeclvi. 21. See Neander, p. 344. 
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in morals to the permanent or immutable (rw 
s ® 
éorwrt) Whom they worshipped. 


Clement ‘says generally of the heretics, ‘‘ that 
in their appeals to the prophetic Scriptures they 
either did not appeal to all the books, or did not 
quote the entire books to which they appealed, or 
did not quote them according to the substance 
(ro cova) and context of the prophecy; but se- 
lecting ambiguous expressions, transferred them to 
their own opinions, picking out a few words here 
and there; not looking to the sense, but to the 
letter. ® When their opinions were proved to be 
opposed to the Scriptares, they set at nought either 
the consistency of their own doctrines, or the 
prophecy itself; at all times preferring that which 
was clearer in their own estimation to that which 
was said by the Lord through the prophets, and 
confirmed by the Gospel and the Apostles. Des- 
pising that which lay immediately before them, 
and anxious to exceed the common measure of 
faith, they overstepped the truth. Clement *accuses 
them of vanity, and ambition. * Having said that 


1 §.L. 7. deecxci. 21. Compare pccexciut. 14. In Id. 
pxx1x. 2, Clement speaks of some who when they read the Scrip- 
tures publicly, perverted the sense by laying improper emphasis, 
and making improper pauses. 

2S. L. 7. decexcii. 6. 

7 §. L. 7. deeexcii. 25. 35. deccxevi. 10. 

* §. L. 7. decexciv. 12. Clement, however, admits that some 
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there are three states of mind, ignorance, opinion, 
knowledge: he adds that ignorance is the state of 
the heathen; knowledge, of the true Church ; 
opinion, of the heretics. 


Clement 'mentions among the heretics of his 
day the Peratici, Hematite, Caianiste, Ophiani, 
and * Entychite; the last he classes among the 
followers of Simon Magus. He mentions also 
Heretics, who used bread and water in the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist °. 


traces of truth are to be found among the heretics. S.L. 1. 
cccxLix. 12. 

1S. L. 7. ded. 10. ? See Neander, p. 350, 

> S.L. 1. ccelxxv. 13. 


CHAPTER VII. 


We will now proceed to consider Clement's 
opinions respecting the Supreme Being, and the 
distinction of Persons in the Godhead. 'He 
thought that human wisdom cannot attain to the 
knowledge of God, who, raised above all speech, 
and all thought, and ineffable in power, can never 
be made known by a written description. * Inas- 
much as the cause or beginning of any thing is 
always most difficult to be discovered, God, who 
is the beginning and cause of existence to all 
things, can never be described by words. You 
cannot apply to him the terms genus, difference, 
species, atom, number, accident, subject of acci- 


1 60ev 6 Mwofjc, ov Tore AvOpwrivyn codia yvwobhoecOat ror 
Ocov werecopévoc. S. L. 2. ccccoxxxi. 15. 6 yap TOY bdAwy Oede, 
Otrép Tadoay bwrijy Kat Tay vonpa Kal rTacay Evvoway, ovK ay 
more ypagn tapacobein, appnroc Oy dvvaper rH avrov. L. 5. 
DcLxxxv. 15. pexci. 15. Compare L. 6. pccexxvi. 31. C. 
zix. 26. Lx. 20. 

> S. L. 5. pexcv. 8. Compare L. 4. pcxxxvin. 10. L. 5. 
DCLXXxIx. 8. quoted in p. 184. pcxc. 36. and the Ecloge ex 
Prophetarum Scripturis, xx1. Yet, speaking of the study of 
astronomy, Clement says, that it raises the mind of man from 
earth to heaven, causing him to be conversant with divine things; 
thus Abraham was raised to the knowledge of the Creator. 
S. L. 6. pectuxxx.9. See L. 2, ccccxxx1. 2. 
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dent, whole, part, figure ; 'nor can any name be 
properly or essentially given him. When we call 
him One, or the Good, or Mind, or the Existent 
(ro ov), or Father, or God (Gcov), or Creator, or 
Lord, we do not profess to give his name; but 
through inability to discover more appropriate 
terms, apply these honourable appellations, in 
order that the thought may have whereon to 
rest. These appellations do not singly express 
the Deity, but are collectively indicative of the 
power of the Almighty. Names are given with 
reference either to some quality of the thing 
named, or to its relation to some other thing; 
but neither of these circumstances is applicable to 
God. Nor can the Deity be comprehended by 
demonstrative science ; for that proceeds upon 
preceding known truths; whereas nothing can 
precede that which is uncreated or self-existent. 
It remains, therefore, that we can comprehend 
the unknown (70 ayvworov) by Divine grace and 
his word alone. As Luke, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, records Paul to have said, Ye men of 


1 Compare Justin Martyr Apol. ii. p. 44. p. Clement applies 
the appellation ro dy to the Supreme Being, S. L. 2. ccccLxxx1. 
1. Refering to Gen. iv. 25. étavéornoey yap por 6 Oedc créopa 
érepov avrt” ABedX, Clement argues that the insertion of the ar- 
ticle before dc proves that Moses intended to point out the 
Supreme God, in opposition to the Demiurge. S. L. 3. pxivi. 
6. See the interpretation of the word "Iaov, 6 webepunveverac 0 
Oy kal 6 éodpevoc. L. 5. pctxvi. 8. 
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Athens, I percewe that in all things ye are too su- 
perstitious: for as I passed by and beheld your de- 
votions, I found an altar with this inscription, ‘ To 
the Unknown God.’ (Ayvootw Oza.) Whom, there- 
fore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 
you. 


Speaking of God, Clement ‘says, that ‘‘ He is 
all things, and all things He ;” —that ? inasmuch as 
he is an essence, he is the beginning of all reason- 
ings that relate to the works of creation (all reason- 
ings on created things must be traced up to him as 
their source) ; inasmuch as he is the good, the 
beginning of all that relate to morals; inasmuch 
as he is mind, the beginning of all that relate to 
reason and judgment ;—that *he alone exists in 
self-existent identity. 


* The Divine nature is exempt from wants and 


1 P.L. 1. ct. 3. 6 dy airoc ra wavra, Kai Ta wavTa (6) av’réc. 
Waterland applies this to the Son, vol. iii. p. 92, note 6, but surely 
without reason. rdyrn yap 6 Oedc éoriy. S. L. 6. vectvt. 6. 

7 §. L. 4. pcxxxvim. 10. 6 ede d& dvapyoc apy?) TaY dwy 
TAVTEAIC, AVX TONTUKOC" Hh pev ovv éorty ovata, apxi TOV ToUTE- 
Kov rérov' Kabdooy éorly rivyaBor, rod iOKov" 7 8 ab gore vove, 
Tov Noy.Kov Kai KpirtKov Toxov. Compare a Fragment extant in 
Maximus, and supposed to be taken from the work of Clement 
on Providence. mxvi. 42. 

* S. L. 6. peccx. 2. éy rabrérnte yap ayevirw 6 Oy avroc 
plovoc. pDeccxi. 17. &v 70 JovAnpa Tov Ocod ev pug Tavrornre 

* dvevoetc pev yap 70 Okiov kai drabéc. S. L. 2. cocetxxi. 9. 
Tov drafovc Oeov. ccccLxvil. 5. ov yap Beye Eumaly voeiy Tov 
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from passions. It is true, that in speaking of God 
we attribute to him human affections, as we at- 
tribute to him’ sight and hearing. But * the vir- 
tue of man is not the same as that of God, as the 
Stoics affirmed ; * although the good man resembles 
God as to the soul, and God on the other hand 
resembles man ; since the image or form (cidoc) by 
which the character of each man is determined 
is the mind. ‘ God,” says * Clement in another 
place, ‘‘ gives us many things in which he has 
himself no part: being himself self-existent, he 
gives us a beginning of existence (yéveow) ; being 
himself exempt from want, he gives us nourish- 
ment; himself always the same, he gives us 
growth ; himself immortal and exempt from old 
age, he gives us a happy old age, and a happy 
death (I read with Sylburgius evNavaciav). When 
we read in the Hebrew Scriptures of the hands, 
and feet, and mouth, and eyes, and coming in 
and going out, and anger, and threats of God, 
we must not suppose that he is subject to affec- 


Ozov. L.5. pewix. 5. Oede 6€ drabijc, AOupde re Kai dveriOv- 
proc. L. 4. pcxxxt. 40. 

* S. L. 6. peccxvu. 39. GdAoe aor Kal doc dpOadp0e, iva ree 
Toure xpHonrar roic dvdpaciy, 6 Oedc. L. 7. veccri. 10. 
peccLi. 28. 

2S. L. 2. pi. 24. L. 6. pccxcvint. 5. L. 7. pcecctxxxvi. 18. 

* S. L. 6. pectxxvi. 25. 7 cal Oeoeidn Kai Oeoeixedoc 6 dyaboc 
, . Zt ee 5 \ 3 , \ . kD) ys 
avo Kara Wuxnv' 0 re av Oedc dvOowroeidne’ TO yap elcoc Ekao- 
Tou 6 vouc, xXapaxrnorlopeba. 

* S. L.5. pctxxxvu.4. Compare pcbxxx1x. 20. 
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tions ; but that some holy allegory is concealed 
under these names.” 


Some of the heretical sects distinguished, as we 
have seen, between the Supreme God, whom they 
called Good, and an inferior God, the Creator, the 
God of the Old Testament, whom they called Just. 
The * design of the ninth Chapter of the First Book 
of the Pedagogue is to show that the attributes of 
goodness and justice are not incompatible in the 
Deity. <‘* The justice of God,” he * says in 
another place, ‘‘ is good, and his goodness just.” 
* When he chastises, he does it for the good of 
those on whom he inflicts chastisement. * The 
beneficence of God is from eternity, as he always 
was what he is; there never was a time when he 


was not good, nor ever will be a time when he 


1 In P. L. 1. c. 8. cxt. 36 (quoted in p. 62.), Clement ap- 
pears to say that God, when contemplated as the Father, is 
Good: when as the Son, the Word who is in the Father, he is 
called Just. 6 yap iorac rove pev ex Cekw@y, rove Ce ££ ebwvipwr, 
KaQo pev mario voeira, dyaboc ay, avro povoy 6 EoTt KEKAyTaL 
dyaboc* kad Ce vidc, @y 6 Adyoe airov, év rH Marpi éort, Cixatoc 
TpocayopeveTal, EK TI¢ TPVC GAAnAa cxEgewc. Compare cL. 13. 

* S. L. 6. pccxcy..7. Compare the Ecloge ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis, rx. 

* §. L. 7. peccxcy. 31. God does not avenge (ov ripwpetrat), 
for vengeance is the returning of evil for evil; or hate. S.L.7. 
peccLxxi. 27. Compare P. L. 1. c 8. cxxv. 28. 

* S. L. 5. pccxxxi. 30. The goodness of God is said also 
to be universal. 
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shall cease to be good. ' His goodness is in con- 
stant activity. *Were he to cease to do good, 
he would cease to be God. 


As the knowledge of God cannot be attained by 
human wisdom, *so neither can he be seen by 
man. *Some of the heretics asserted that God 
has a natural relation (gvowiy oyéow) to man. 
This Clement denies to be possible ; whether we 
suppose God to have created man out of nothing 
(é« 4 Ovrwv), or out of pre-existent matter; since, 
on the former supposition, there was no existence 
at all to which he could have relation; on the 
latter, °* matter is, in every respect, different 


’ S. L. 6. pecxen. 27. @y re kai yevopuevoc év ddiadeirrotc 
EVrotiate, év TavTOTHTe THE AyaQwovrne drapaParwe péver. 

? S. L. 6. pcccxim. 2. See also pcccxrx. 18. pceccexxi. 20. 

* S.L. 5. pextvi. 29. dpdov yap pndéva wore Cbvacba zapa 
Tov rie Cwit¢ xodvoy Tov Ozov évapywe karaafsécOar. Compare 
L. 6. pecexxy. 20. éxel pndév drecxdvicpa Tov Oeov ody Te év 
yevynroic civac. He is seen only through the Son, dvopa dé 
eipnrar Oeov" éxel, we PAEwEt TOU Llarpoc riv ayabdrnra 6 vide, 
évepyet 6 Ocdc Lwrijo KekAnpevoc, i) THY édwy apy, Free areckd- 
viorar piev EK TOU Oeov Tov dopdrov TpwTn Kal TPO TOY aiwywr. 
L. 5. peixix. 11. quoted in p. 281, Note 2. 

* S.L. 2. cccctxvi. 37. quoted in p. 142. See Histoire du 
Manichéisme, T.i. p. 232. In L.5. pccxxrx. 15. Clement de- 
seribes the manner in which all created things are to be referred 
to a Sovereign Providence. 

° In S. L. 6. peccxvi. 5. Clement mentions some who ap- 
plied the appellation of Father to God, as the creator of all 
things ; of Mother to the essence or substance, out of which we 
are made. 
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from God. Some indeed have ventured to affirm 
that we are a part of God, and co-essential 
(spoovetove) with him ; an assertion which involves 
the blasphemous consequence, that God suffers 
and sins in us, who are parts of him. 


Though human wisdom cannot attain to the 
knowledge of God, yet ‘the heathen possessed 
some obscure knowledge of him. * For David 
says, Sinners shall be turned back into hell, and 
all the nations which forget God. They could not 
forget, unless they had previously known him. 
>The Greeks knew God as Creator; not in the 
character of Father, as he was revealed to be- 
lievers by the Son. 


With respect to the Divine Providence, Clement 
* says, that “he who asks for a proof of its exist- 


1S. L. 6. pcectxxn. 26. As Clement supposed a portion of 
the Adyoc to be imparted to the heathen, their obscure know- 
ledge of the Deity was to be traced to this source. S. L. 1. 
CccxLIx. 5. 28. L. 2. ceccxcit. 17. 

+: Raalm ix.:17. 

* S. L. 5. pccxxx1. 13. Compare L. 6. pccix. 1. P. L. 1. 
c. 8. cxL. 36. quoted in page 62. 

“S$. L.5. pextvi. 28. L. 6. pecci. 34. peccxv1. 27. To ex- 
press the administration of the universe by the Divine Provi- 
dence, Clement uses the words éwikxnore, dwexety. S. L. 2. pvt. 
10. L. 3. pxix. 19. pxu. 4. L. 4. pixxx1. 37. DLxxxvil. 22. 
pe. 37.39. In L.5. pcx. 18. we find the strange notion that 
the doctrine of Providence was revealed by the angels, who fell 
from their high estate (rdv dyw xAjjpor) through the seductions of 
pleasure. 
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ence deserves punishment ; and that it is impious 
to doubt whether prophecy and the dispensation 
of salvation are ordered according to Provi- 
dence.” These are points which we ought not to 
attempt to prove, since the Divine Providence is 
displayed in the skill and wisdom discernible in 
created things, and in the order in which they 
come into being, or make their appearance. He 
who gave us being and life, gave us also reason, 
as he wished us to live rationally and well.— 
‘ Proceeding from the principal things (é« roy 
mponyounévwv), as from the head, the Divine Pro- 
vidence extends to all, like the ointment which 
fell upon the beard of Aaron, and went down to 
the skirts of his clothing. * As the axe cannot 
work without a man to wield it, or a saw with- 
out a man to move it—and none of these things 
work of themselves, but possess certain physical 
qualities which conspire with the action of the 
workman to accomplish the work in hand—so an 
effectual operation is given, through the medium 
of the things proximately moved, to the general 


28. L. 6. pceccxx. 1. See pceccxx1. 20. L. 7. pcccxt. 37. 
with respect to a particular Providence. In L. 4. petr. 42. we 
find the following sentence, which refers to the prince or” Apywy 
of Basilides: 4 zpdvoa d&, ci kal dro Tov apxovroc, we gavat, 
kuvetoOat apxerat, GAN’ éyKaTeowapn Tuic ovaiate ovy Kal TH TOY 
ovowy yevéoet TOdC TOU THY wy Oeod. 

2S. L. 6. peccxvu. 19. In the Ecloge ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis, xvi. it is shown that God acts through the instrument- 
ality of man. 
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Providence of God, descending to each _par- 
ticular thing. ‘In the work of man’s sancti- 
fication, the Providence of God does not destroy 
the freedom of the will. 


When we proceed to examine what Clement 
has said respecting the distinction of Persons in 
the Godhead, we find him referring the well- 
known * passage in the Second Epistle of Plato 
to the Holy Trinjty. He distinguishes them ex- 
pressly in a * passage in the First Book of the 
Pedagogue, where he says, ‘‘ the Father of the 
universe is one ; the Word of the universe is one ; 


the Holy Spirit is one and the same everywhere.” 


aS. Li 7. peccny. 22. 
2 wepl rov mavrwy Paoiéa Tavra EoTiv, Kakelvou EveKev TH 
mavra, Kdkeivo airwy arayvTwy Kad@y" CevTEpoy Oé TEpL, Ta OEvUTEDA" 
Kal rpiroy mépl, Ta TpiTa’ ovVK dhAwe Eywye ELaKovw 7) THY aylay 
Tpidoa pnvvecBac Tpiroy pev yap eiva TO dytoy TvEvpa" TOY vioY 
Gé Oevrepor, Ov ov TavTa éyéveTo Kara ovAnoty Tov Tarpodc. S.L. 
5. pcecx. 17. It is to be observed, that Clement does not con- 
fine the word rptac to the three Persons in the Godhead. See 
S. L. 3. pxiu.19. L. 4. pyxxxvi. 9. where he calls faith, hope, 
and charity, the Holy Trinity (} ayia rpc), L. 7. pecctiv. 26. 
Thy pakapiay TOY &ylwy TpLdda pov@y. Compare peccxxxty. 6. In 
the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis txxx. we find, with reference 
to the rite of baptism, cai dua rpL@v dvoudTwy rdone rie év O0opG 
Tpudooc drah\ayij- 

3 ¢, 6. cxxiii. 9. The three Persons are mentioned, C. xc1. 27. 
P.L.3.c.12. cccx1.14. S. L. 4. pexxxv.9. Quis Dives Sal- 
vetur. pcpLiv. 42. where the offices of the Persons are marked. 


See also the Eclogee ex Prophetarum Scripturis xim. xx1x. 
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He ‘says, that the Gnostic comprehends both the 
first cause, and the cause generated by the first, 
which he calls in * another place the second cause. 
It may be, however, doubted whether he refers to 


the Trinity, when he in another place ° 


speaks of 
the first, and second, and third, as suspended from 
one principle (aoync), working according to its will. 
Then, he adds, ‘‘ at the boundary and extremity of 
the visible world are placed the blessed angels ; 
thus one order is ranged below another, until we 


arrive at man.” 


This distinction of persons was not, in Clement’s 
opinion, in the least at variance with the unity of 
the Godhead ; for he says of * God, that he is one, 
and beyond one, and above the Monad itself. 
Wherefore the pronoun thou is emphatic, and 
points out the only really existing God, who was, 
and is, and shall be ; for the participle (o dv) in- 


5, G. declxxix. 9. See L. 2. cccetxix. 30: L. 7. 
bDecexxix. 36. 

2S. L. 7. decexxxviii. 2. 10. 

$8. L. 7. decexxxiii. 42. 

* P.L. 1. ¢. 8. cxn. 21. év d& 6 Bede, Kai éxéxetva Tov Evoc, 
Kai UrEp avriy povdda’ duo Kal ro Xv pdoroy (the reference is to 
John xvii. 21.), decxrecjy Exov Eugacw, Tov byTwe povoy byTa, bc 
iy, Kal Eort, Kal Zorau, deikyvvor Gedy" kal? Wy rpwy Ev dvopa Ketrat, 
0 dy. See p,254, Note 3. and Beausobre’s remarks on the 
Monad, Histoire du Manichéisme, T. ii. p. 283. P. L. 3. ¢. 7. 
Gemeawie eg.) Oe aa S) pcixxxrm. 14.°°L.6. pccixxxur, 42. 
L. 7. pceccxcix. 10. pep. 3. 
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cludes the three divisions of time,—past, present, 
and future. The title ' God is repeatedly given to 
the second Person in the Trinity. We * find 


1 C, viii. 27. éxévwoev d€ Eavrov 6 gidoktippwy Oedc, with 
reference to Philip. ii. 7, txxxiv. 2. r@ rafdvrt kai tpocKuvov- 


pévy Oew~ Love. P.L. 1. c. 5. cx. 25. rov Oeov rov Adyoy, Tov | 


oe hdc avOpwroy yevouevov—apvoy KéKAnke TOU Qeod, Tov viov TOU 
Oco0v, Tov vyrvov Tov Larpoc. c. 6. cx. 11. d\\a tpocpabety pev 
aurov Eikdc ovce Ev, Ody Ovra. C. 7. CXXXI. 8. 6 O& Hpérepoc watca- 
ywyoc, dytoc Bede “lnaove, 6 rane tic dvBpwrdrnroc KaOnyepwv 
Aéyoc* avroc 6 ordvOpwroc Ozbe EaTe Tawaywyoc. CXxxu. 11. 
rt Cé Kal dvwvépuacroc iv 6 Ozdc 6 Kupuc, undéxw yeyevnpevoc 
dvOpwroc. quoted in p. 277, Note 3. When the force of the word 
dvwyépaoroc is considered, and the manner in which it is applied 
by Clement (See S. L. 5. pcxcv. 21.), there can be no doubt of his 
belief in the essential divinity of Christ. c. 11. civ1. 3. dre Geoe 
kat énuuovpyoc. L. 2. c. 3. cxc. 13. 6 drugoc Bede Kai Kupuec tov 
ddwy c. 8. ccxiv. 29. Cua Toure Tot Eic bv OvK Exiatevcay avOow- 
Tov, TOY d\dvOpwroy Oedr, Exvcyvwcorra Kupwy kal dixaoy. L.3. 
c. 1. ccLt. 33. 6 c& cuprabitc Cede avroc HEvOEowseY THv cdpKa. 
c. 7. CCLXXVII. 32. dvevéene yap 6 Tév mavToKparopa Oecy Adyor 
éxwv. Compare 0 Cnpuvpydc Tov cupTdyTwy, 6 TayvToKedTwp 
kupuc. S. L. 4. perv. 24. S. L. 1. cccrxxtv. 11. rév Zwrijoa, 
oipat, Oedv eipnabar Hiv ra voy. Compare L. 2. ccccxuu. 3. 
eccectiu. 11. L. 5. petxix. 13. L. 6. pecxcu. 20. peccx. 10. 
Ocdc Ev capxiy. Quis Dives Salvetur, pcpxxx1x. 16. xpoeide de 
we Oedc Kal @ pédret ClepwrhcecBar Kat & peAXet TiC avr@ dzokpi- 
vera. C, vil. 14. éregavn é& Evayyxoc 6 Tpowy Lwrio* eregayn 


ae > ~ ww ow a = ‘ « 4 : 
0 €v TH OvTL WY, O70 Aodyoc, bc iv mpoc TOY Oey, CrddeKadoc 


¢ 


éregayn, @ Ta TaVTa CEeCnpmiovpynrat. 

* P.L. 1. ¢. 5. exii. 16. & Tov peyadov Beov" & row redeiov 
ma.diov" viog év Tarpi, Kai warip év vig. See c.7. cxxix. 21. 
c. 8. cxxxv. 28. ovdéy apa puceirar bro Tov Oeov, AN ovce UO 
rov Adyou" év yap auow, 6 Oedc. Clement then refers to Johni. 1. 
CXLU. 8. we elvattaic adnOeiatc Karedavec Tov TOY oupTavTwy 
Ocdv Eva povoy eivat, dyaboy, cixavoy, Onpuovpydy, viov év rarpi. 
S.L. 5. pextm. 11. In S. L. 7. pecctxxx1. 21., Clement 
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also several passages expressive of the intimate 
union which subsists between the Father and Son. 
In a * passage in the Hortatory Address are enu- 
merated the titles given to the Son: the Harmony 
of the Father—Christ—the Word of God—the 
Arm of the Lord—the Power of the Universe— 
the Will of the Father: and in ? another passage 
quoted in p. 28, is a description of his nature and 
offices. 


By the Word Clement certainly understood °a 
person. Speaking of the idea of Plato, he * says, 


identifies the Son with the Father as to perfection, if the words 
Tovtéoriy éavroy are not a gloss. 

* xciii. 15. Compare m1. 17. 

2 Ixxxvi.1. In this passage the Word is represented as the 
fellow-combatant of the creature; but in Lxxvu. 27. quoted in 
p- 209, Note 5. the Word is made not a combatant, but the judge 
of the contest. drodvodpevor & ody Tepipavac év TO Tij¢ ddnfeiac 
aTadiy yrynciwe dywrifwpeba, BpaBevovroc pev tov Adyou row 
ayiov, dywvorefovvroc ce tov Ceardrov rwv 6dwy. To the pas- 
sages quoted in that note add P. L. 1. ¢. 8. cxxxvi. 15. 6¢ gore 
rig Tov Ocov gitavOpwriac cuvaywviornc yvnovoc. 

$C. iii. 17. Adyoc oipdvwe, 6 yyyowe dywriorie Exi te Tay- 
roc Kéopov Oedrpw orepavovpevoc. P.L. 1. c 6. cxi. 14. Tov 
Adyov rédetov ek Tedelov GuyTa Tov Llarpoc. c. 9. CXLvII. 3. 
Tov TaVTOKPaTOpOC Kal TaTpLKOU Adyov. C. rxvu. 41. L.3.¢. 5. 
CCLXXIll. 26. zavrayxov cé rov Adyor, bc gore mavraxov. c. 8. 
CCLXXX. 7. éxeidev avrove 6 Tavrewéntne Adyoc. S.L. 1. 
CCCXXIX. 8. éxavaraverat TO Kepadawoy TOY dyTwY, 6 XpNaTOE Kai 
jjpepoc Aoyoc. L. 5. pecvitt. 11. Decxtt. 5. 

*S.L.5 peniv. 4. quoted in p.177. 4 6& idéa évvdnpa rov 
Oco0v, drep of dpBagor Adyoy eipyKace rod Oeov—zpoehOwy Ce 6 
Adyoc, Onpovpyiac airwec, Exetra Kal EavToy yevva, éray 6 Adyoe 
capt yevnrat, iva kai Oeafy. Clement uses the expression 6 
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‘* The idea is the thought of God, which the bar- 
barians called the Word of God” (Adyov rov Ocov). 
Then he proceeds, ‘‘ the Word going forth, the 
cause of creation, generates himself, when he be- 
comes flesh, in order that he may be seen by the 
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eye.” Clement had before said that justice, 
honesty, truth, cannot be seen with the eyes, only 
with the understanding. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
the Word of God said, JL am the truth, the Word 
can only be contemplated by the understanding. 
Speaking of the source of knowledge, Clement 
‘says, ‘‘ that we must ascend above all created 
things to arrive at the teacher. Since there is one 
Unbegotten, the omnipotent God ; and one First- 


moogopikoc Adyoc, to signify the spoken Word, not as opposed 
to the Adyoc évduaberoc. S.L. 5. Dextvi. 39. 6 ydp rov rarpoc 
rwv Od\wy Adyoc, ovx ouréce tori O mpopoptKoc, ougia Oe Kal 
Xenarornc Saneneren Tov Oeov, Cvvapic Te av mayKparie Kat 
TO ovre Oela* ovce rote pay opodoyovary dkaravonroc, béAnpa 
wavrokparopikoy. Compare pcxLvull. 21. iyet pev ydp 0 yeywroc 
NOyoe’ xaz7I9 O€ TovTOV, 6 vovc. S.L. 7. veccrxiv. 6, 40. where 
6 zpopoptKoc Adyog is opposed to faith, which is called évduaBerov 
tedyabor. 31. 

1 §.1L. 6. pecuxrx, 29. .See_L. 5. pexcix. 20. Im tive 
peccxx1x. 34, Clement calls the Son the beginning and first-fruits 
of things existent, being without time and bopinping, THY ay povov 
kal dvapyov dpxijy re Kal drapyny Twy dvTwy roy vidy. In the 
Eclogz ex Prophetarum Scripturis, rv. the application of the 
title "Apy7 to the Son, is founded on Hoseai. 7. 10. In S. L. 5. 
pcLx1x.12; God the Saviour is said to work, being the beginning 
of all things, which was formed an image from the invisible God 
first and before the ages, and then gave form to all things created 
after itself. See p. 257, Note 2 
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Begotten, by whom all things were made, and with- 
out him was not any thing made. For there is in 
truth one God, who made the beginning of all 
things, that is, the first-begotten Son, as Peter 
writes (in the Predicatio) who well understood the 
words, Jn the beginning God created the Heaven 
and the earth. He is called Wisdom by all the 
prophets. He is the teacher of all created beings, 
the counsellor of God, who foreknew all things. 
He in various ways has instructed man from the 
first foundation of the world, and perfects him.” 


When, however, we say that Clement speaks 
of the Word as a person, we mean not to deny 
that there are passages in which Aoyoc may 
be interpreted of an attribute or an operation. 
Thus, ‘he speaks of the Heavenly Word, the all- 
harmonious, tuneful, holy instrument of God, the 
supramundane wisdom. He ’ exhorts us to receive 
the Word with open ears, and to entertain God as 
a guest in our purified souls. He * calls the Word 
of the Lordijthe law of truth. He ‘says that the 


1 C. vi. 5. Yet there immediately follows ré ¢1) otv ro dpyavor, 
6 Tov Oeov Adyoc, 6 Kvptoe—ovAerat ; 

? C. lxx.25. So Ixxiii. 24. évayi rov aywv trodapPavere 
Tov Oeov Noyor. * C. Ixxvi. 37. 

“S$ L.6. pectv1. 37. Yet compare L. 7. peccxxxvu. 34. 
when the appellations law and eternal Word are applied to the 
Saviour. In L. 1. cccxim. 7, Clement plays upon the twofold 
meaning of the word Adyoc—Reason, and the Jord. 
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voice of the Lord, the Word without form, ‘the 
power of the Word, the shining Word of the Lord, 
the truth which descended from Heaven upon the 
assembly of the Church, works through a shining 
and proximate ministry. 


Clement ’says repeatedly, that ‘‘ the Adyoc is 
the source of all the true knowledge to which man 
attains.” Hence it is sometimes not easy to dis- 
tinguish whether we are to understand by the 
word Aoyoc the person who communicates the 
knowledge, or the operation of the communication 
on the mind of man. Thus he ‘calls the sound 
Word the sun of the soul, by which alone, rising 
in the deepest recess of the understanding, the eye 
of the understanding is enlightened. He* speaks 


‘In S.L.6. declxiv. 40. Clement says that the Lord is the 
power of God, with reference to 1 Cor. i. 29. Compare Tatian, 
145, A. In the Excerpta ex Prophetarum Scripturis. tim. the 
Lord is called the Word with reference to Psalm xviii. 3. jpépa 
TH Hepa Epevyerat pnpa. 

* Thus C, lxiv. 8. with respect to the Gentiles, ci ydp xai ra 
padwora évavoparda tiva Tov dyou Tov Oeiov afdvrec”ENANvEC 
Odiya arra rie dAnOeiac epbeyEavro. Here 6 Oyo 6 Oeioc 
seems to mean a Divine attribute. But in ixx. 32, the words 
clearly mean a person. dei oty rijc gwvig vrakovwpev Tov Beiov 
Adyou'—oac Ce 6 Adyoc dvOpwrote, OC ob Karavyalopeba Tov 
Gedy. Compare rxxvi.31l. P.L. 2. ¢. 1. crx. 13. 6 gwri- 
wy royor. S.L. 2. ccccixut. 27. 

* C. lix. 26. 

* P. L.11..c. 6 cxxiii. 6. See p. $30, Note 2. S..L.- 
cccxxxvil. 36. 
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of the Father in the fulness of his love towards 
man showering down the Word, and the Word 
then becoming spiritual food to the prudent. Yet 
this passage is immediately followed by one already 
quoted, in which the personality of the Word is 
clearly expressed. 


We find the Word called the ' wisdom of God, a 
title derived from Proverbs viii. 22, or the ? paternal 
wisdom —* the good will of the Good Father, the © 
genuine wisdom, the sanctification of knowledge— 
*the truth, the wisdom, the power of God—’ the first- 
created wisdom, the ° person or countenance of God, 
by which he is brought to light or revealed, and 
made known—the ‘ person of the revealed truth. 
With respect to this last title, Clement is speaking 
of the proof that the Son of God is our Saviour ; 
this, he says, “ is proved by the prophecies which 


1 C, Ixviii. 5. 4 codia, i Earwv 6 Adyog airodv. 


2? P.L. 1. ¢.11. clvi. 1. 67 copia éori rarpiKi. 
Sawin Ss. c. 12. cccix. 36. 
4§.L. 2. eccelvii. 8. dvvapic oty warp ixapxwry. L. 1. 
ccccxxi. 99. L. 7. pcccxxxill. 32. 

5 §.L.5. dexcix. 23. Clement refers to Wisdom vii. 24; but 
see Proverbs viii. 22. 

®° P. L.1.c¢.7. cxxxii. 15. rpdowror d& tov Oov 6 Adyoc, a 
pwrilerat 6 Oede Kai yrwoiferac. Compare S.L. 5. perxyv. 30. 
évrevOev mpdcwroy eipyrar Tov [larpoc 6 vide aicOjoewy mevrace 
capKkopopoc yevouevoc 6 Adyoc, 6 Tou Tarpwov pnvuTic idwwparoc. 
See also the passages quoted in p.281, Note 4. 

7 L. 6. decci. 28. érei rpdcwror per Tije deccvupervne adyGetac 


0 vioe Tou Oeov. 
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preceded his appearance; by the testimonies which 
co-existed with his sensible (cognizable by the 
senses) birth or existence ; and by the (miraculous) 
powers which were announced and openly dis- 
played after his ascension. That we possess the 
truth, is proved by the fact, that the Son of God 
is himself our teacher. For if in every inquiry a 
person (to effect) and a thing (to be effected) are 
universally found, the truth is revealed amougst 
us alone. Since the person of the revealed truth 
is the Son of God ; the thing is the power of faith, 
which prevails over every adversary, and the re- 
sistance of the whole world.” This title then is a 
logical, rather than a theological distinction. 


Perhaps, however, the clearest and most con- 
nected view of Clement’s opinions respecting the 
Second Person in the Trinity, may be found in a 
passage in the 'seventh book of the Stromata. 
We find him there saying that ‘‘ the most excel- 
lent thing on earth is the most pious man; the 
most excellent thing in heaven, an angel, who 
having nearer access shares in greater purity the 
eternal and blessed life ; but the most perfect, the 
most holy, the most regal, the most beneficent 
nature is that of the Son, being most intimately 
united to * Him who is alone omnipotent. His is 


 deeexxxi. 13. 
“i T@ povw TayToKpaTop. TpoGEXEDTATH. Petavius objected 
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the highest pre-eminence ; he orders all things ac- 
cording to the will of the Father, and gives them 
the best direction, and acts upon them with un- 
wearied and inexhaustible power, being enabled 
to look into the secret thoughts. For the Son of 
God never quits the eminence from which he 
looks down upon the universe; he is neither di- 
vided, nor cut off, nor transferred from place to 
place, but is at all times in every place, yet cir- 
cumscribed by no place, being all intelligence, all 
the light of the Father, ‘all eye, seeing all things, 
hearing all things, knowing all things, by his power 
penetrating all powers. To him—the Word of the 
Father, who received the holy dispensation through 
Him who put it in subjection to him—is subject 
the host of angels and *gods. Hence all men are 
his; some knowing him; others not having yet 
attained to the knowledge; some, as friends; 
some as faithful servants; some as mere servants. 
He is the teacher who disciplines the Gnostic by 


to this expression as savouring of Arianism, because the nature 
is represented, not as the same, but merely as proximate to that 
of the Father. See Bull Defen. Fid. Nic. c.6. sect. 11. § 6. 
The whole tenor of the passage proves that Clement ascribed all 
the attributes of the Godhead to Christ; but when he is spoken 
of as the Son, with reference to the Father; or as sent forth by 
the Father to conduct the ceconomy, the relation itself implies a 
certain subordination or inferiority. 

* ‘We may observe that Clement here applies to the Son terms 
which in peccxui. 10, he applies to God generally. 

* So S.L. 2. cecelv. 29. rov ixepavw tov Ocov. L. 4. 
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mysteries, the believer by good hopes, the hard of 
heart by the corrective discipline of a sensible 
operation. Thence proceeds a Providence, par- 
ticular, public or national, and universal.” Cle- 
ment then goes on to state that the Divine pro- 
phecies plainly declare that there is a Son of God, 
and that he is the Saviour and Lord of whom we 
speak. ‘‘ He draws to him by persuasion those of 
the Greeks and barbarians who are willing to obey 
him. He it was who gave philosophy to the Greeks. 
‘His providential care extends to all. Since, if 
it does not, we must conclude either that he wants 
the power, which would bespeak weakness ; or that 
possessing the power, he wants the will, which 
would bespeak a deficiency in goodness; nor can 
we suppose that he who took upon him suffering 
flesh on our account, indulges in luxurious indo- 
lence (like the gods of Epicurus). As, therefore, 
it befits him who is the Lord of all, he takes care 
of all; for he is the Saviour of all. He allots his 
benefits to Greeks and barbarians, according to 
the capacity of each to receive them—that is, to 
those of them who are predestined and called at 
their proper season, faithful and elect. He, there- 
fore, who has called all equally, but has given 


Dcly. 22. ov ydp dv wore 6 vide TP Tarpl Oagioverkoin, Kai Tadra 
év Ocoic. L.6. pecxcvut. 11. Kara rijy cvyKAypovopiay réy 
kupiwy kat Gedy. Compare peccxvi. 5. L. 7. peccixv. 17. 

* Compare decexxxi. 21. 
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more eminent honour to the more eminent be- 
liever, will not through envy withhold his benefits 
from any ; nor wiil he, who is the Lord of all, and 
especially when he ‘ministers to the will of the 
good and omnipotent Father, be prevented by 
another from conferring them. Nor can envy be 
incident to the Lord who, as he is without begin- 
ning (avapywe) *is also without passion ; nor can 
any thing which man possesses be an occasion of 
envy to the Lord; widely different is he to whom 
the passion of envy is incident. Nor can we say 
that the Lord was unwilling to save mankind 
through ignorance—because he knew not how to 
provide for the care of each individual. Ignorance 
is not incident to God; to him who before the foun- 
dation of the world was the counsellor of the Fa- 
ther. For this was the wisdom in which the omni- 
potent God rejoiced. The Son is the power of God ; 
inasmuch as existing before all created things he 

" kal paduora éLutnper@y Tov dyabov Kai tayvtoxparopoc Oedn- 
poate marpoc. Petavius objected also to this expression. See 
p- 338, Note 2. 

? We have seen that exemption from passion is regarded by 
Clement as an attribute of the Godhead; he must, therefore, 
have considered Christ, whom he states to be without beginning 
as well as without passion, to be God. Compare S. L. 4. 
DCXXXII. 40. Qeoc dé arabic, GBupdc Te, Kai dveriBvpnroc, with 
L. 7. pecctxxv. 16. «cic pev ovv povoc 6 dverBupnroc && dpxiic, 
6 Kupwe 6 gavOpwzoe, 6 Kai Ov ide avOpwxoc. There is no 
contradiction between the dra6ijc dvapywe yevouevoc and the 


££ doxijc dverOipunroc; the former relating to the essential ex- 
istence of Christ, the latter to his assumption of buman nature. 
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is the Word, in whom is contained the principle 
of all things * (apyuwraroc Aoyoc), and the wis- 
dom of the Father; and he may peculiarly be 
called the teacher of the beings created by him. 
Nor can he, who, having taken upon him flesh, 
which is naturally subject to passion, disciplined 
it into a habit of impassibility, be suspected of 
abandoning his care of man through the seduc- 
tions of pleasure.”” Clement afterwards says that 
‘every operation of the Lord has reference to the 
Almighty, and the Son is, so to speak, an energy 
or operation of the Father—that the Son is consti- 
tuted the causer of all good by the will of the 
Almighty Father, the first causer of motion, a 
power incomprehensible by sense; for what he 
was man saw not through the weakness of the 
flesh. Wherefore taking upon him flesh, which is 
cognizable by sense, he came to shew to men what 
is possible with reference to obedience to the com- 
mandments.”’ 


To the proofs of Clement’s belief in the essential 
divinity of Christ, contained in the foregoing pas- 
sage, we may add several passages in which his 
pre-existence is expressly declared. Thus * the 


' We find in pceccxx1. 3. roy dpyiKoy dyor, which Lowth 
understood of the Adyoc, but as it appears to me erroneously ; 
in S. L. 1. ccocxxxiv. 4. ért rijv doyekwrarny codiayv. 

? ©, Lxx.9. with reference to Psalm cix. 4. See v. 24. vit. 14. 


en 
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Lord Christ is called the sun of the resurrection, 
begotten before the morning star, and gratuitously 
imparting life by his own rays. The precepts 

inculcating a righteous course of life, are ‘said to 
have been announced before the law by the Word. 
It *is said of Abraham that, looking up to heaven, 
he saw either the Son in the Spirit, or as some 
interpret the passage, a glorious angel. In *ano- 
ther place Clement, comparing the old with the 
new covenant, says, ‘‘formerly the elder people 
had the elder covenant, and the law disciplined 
the people with fear, and the Word was an angel ; 
but to the new people was given a new covenant, 
and the Word was made (yzyevnrar) and fear was 
changed into love, and the mystical angel Jesus is 
born.” 


There is a passage in ‘the fourth book of the 


fea 8. Oxxxii. 21... In P.L. 1. e. 7. cxxxi. 24.) it is 
said that the Pzdagogue (Christ) appeared to Abraham, Ja- 
cob, &e. 

2 §. L. 5. dexlviii. 14. with reference to Genesis xvii. 1. 

> P. 1. 1. c. 7. cxxxu. 27. cxxxm. 17. Compare S. L.-7. 
pecexxiy. 30. and L. 5. pcexe. 28. Kat dv dyyédov rpocexwec 
(f. mposexovc as L. 7. pceccxxxv. 18. dud re rev mpocexwy 
dyyéhwy) pvoraywyeirar, where the reference is to the angel 
who appeared to Abraham. In the Adumbrations on the first 
Epistle of St. Johnii. 1. we find Sed Moysi quidem propinquus 
ac vicinus Angelus apparuit. mix. 28. Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. c. 1. 
sect. 1. § 11. Clement says that Moses appears to have applied 
the appellation covenant to the Lord in Genesis xvii. 4. S. L. 1. 
cceexxvil. 21. * dexxxv. 9. 
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Stromata which appears at first sight to be at va- 
riance with one which has been quoted from the 
first book of the Padagogue, as declaratory of the 
distinction of persons in the unity of the God- 
head. ‘‘God,” he says, ‘‘ not being demonstra- 
ble, is not an object of knowledge ; but the Son is 
wisdom, and knowledge, and truth, and whatever 
is akin to them; demonstration, therefore, and 
description (coder) apply to him; all the powers 
of the Spirit, being collectively one thing, conspire 
to the same point, the Son, who is infinite with 
reference to the notion (évvoiac) of each of his 
powers. The Son is neither absolutely one, as 
one ; nor yet many, as parts, but one, as all things ; 
for from Him are all things; and he is the circle 
of all powers collected and united into one. On 
this account the Word is called Alpha and Omega. 
In him alone the end is the beginning, and he 
ends in the beginning, not admitting any interval 
or distance.” It is not easy to attach a precise 
meaning to many of the expressions in this pas- 
sage; yet it seems only to mean, ‘as Bull has 
interpreted it, that God cannot be known directly, 
and is known only mediately through the Son. 
In other respects it makes the Son co-existent with 
the Father. 


That Christ was at once God and man is 


1 Def. Fid. Nic. sect. 2. c. 6. § 7. 
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‘repeatedly afhirmed. In commenting on the in- 
junction given by Christ to eat his flesh and drink 
his blood (John vi. 53, 54), Clement * says ‘‘ that 
the Spirit signifies allegorically the body or flesh, 
the Word the blood ; the mixture of the two is the 
Lord, the food of infants; for the Lord is Spirit 
and Word; the food, that is the Lord Jesus, the 
Word of God, is incarnate spirit; sanctified hea- 
venly flesh.” °He was not, however, a common 
man. ‘It would be ridiculous to suppose that the 
body of the Saviour, as a body, required neces- 
sary sustenance for its preservation ; he ate, but 
not for the body, which was held together by a 
holy power; but lest his companions should be 
induced to think * otherwise of him (than as a 
man), as afterwards some supposed that he was 
only a man in appearance. He was altogether 
exempt from passion, subject to no impulse of 


‘ Thus C., vii. 2. viv de éxepavn dvOpwrote avtoc ovroc 6 
Aéyoe, 6 pdvoc dpudw, Oede Te Kai AVOpwToc, andyTwy jpty atrioc 
dyaQwr. See rxxxiv. 1. P.L. 1. c. 9. cxtvm. 33. L.3.¢. 1. 
cecri. 22. S.L. 7. peccxxxu. 17. 43. pcccxxxm1. 10. In the 
Second Book of the Stromata, cccctxx1x. 30. mention is made 
of the fourth Hypostasis of the Lord, which Potter supposes to 
mean Christ’s human nature, which together with the Three 
Persons in the Trinity makes the rerpde. 

Seren f. c. 6. CxXxIt. 35. 

* S.L. 3. dxxxiii. 31. Exerra d&, ovdé dvOowzoc iy Kotvéc. 

* S. L. 6. declxxv. 28. 

* In S. L. 6. decciv. 10. Clement says that the Son of God 
took upon him flesh, which was an object of sense. ry 
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passion ; neither of pleasure nor pain.” In ‘the 
Eclogee ex Prophetarum Scripturis, we find it 
affirmed that ‘‘ as the Saviour, while in the body, 
spake and performed cures, he did the same before 
through the prophets ; and does it now through the 
Apostles and teachers. For the Church ministers 
to the operation of the Father. On that account 
he then took upon him man, that he might in the 
human form minister to the will of the Father: 
and on all occasions God who * loves man puts on 
man for the salvation of man; formerly he put on 
the prophets; he now puts on the Church (a col- 
lection of faithful men), for it was suitable that 
like should minister to like for a like salvation.” 


In the * second book of the Pedagogue, Clement 


1 xxiii. In S.L.7. pecctxvut. 9. The Lord is said to have 
assumed flesh, in order that he might instruct through the 
mouth of man. In the Ecloge ex Prophetarum Scripturis, 
Lill. it is said that the devil was aware of the coming of the 
Lord, but did not know that Jesus (@edc is improperly inserted) 
was he; and therefore tempted him to ascertain his power ; then 
left him for a season, waiting for his resurrection ; for the Devil 
knew that the Lord was to rise. The demons supposed that 
Solomon was the Lord, till he sinned; they knew that Christ 
was the Lord after his resurrection. 

2 0 gttavOpwroc Oedc. We find the Adyoe so styled in 
PL Eee, Cxex1. 10, 

° ec. 12. eexli. 31. Compare a fragment found in the Catena 
of Nicetas on Matthew xii. 46. in which it is said that the 
pearl is the pellucid and most pure Jesus, whom the Virgin 
conceived from the Divine lightning (26 dorparijc rijc Oetac). 
For as the pearl, being in flesh, and in a shell, and in liquid, 
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says ‘‘that the Word of God in Scripture is called 
a pearl, being the pellucid and pure Jesus, the 
superintending or inspecting eye in the flesh, the 
transparent Word; through whom the flesh, rege- 
nerated in the water, becomes precious.” 


According to Clement, our Lord was born in the 
‘twenty-eighth year of the reign of Augustus, 
when the census was first ordered to be made. 
Like several of the Fathers, he * inferred from the 
words of Isaiah lxi. 1. Zo preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord, that our Lord’s ministry lasted 
only a single year. We learn also that even in 
his time considerable diversity of opinion existed 
respecting the days on which our Lord was born 
and suffered. He *says that, ‘‘ Love was the mo- 
tive which impelled the Son of God to suffer for 
us.” He speaks of Christ as ‘sacrificed for us ; 
and with reference to 1 Cor. v. 7, Christ our pass- 


appears to be a liquid and transparent body full of light and 
spirit, so the incarnate Divine Word (6eiog not Gedc Adyoc) 
is intelligent light, shining through light and a liquid body. 
MXIv. 15. 

1S. L.1. eceeevi. 31. The twenty-eighth year must be rec- 
koned from the victory at Actium. 

* S. L. 1. cecevii.8. Compare L. 5. pcixvim. 22. See the 


two fragments supposed to be taken from Clement’s Work de 
Paschate. mxvu. 15. 


° §. L. 6. deelxxv. 15. 
4S. L. 7. decexxxvi. 27. 
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over is sacrificed for us, he ‘says, ‘‘ Truly an as- 
tonishing sacrifice, the Son of God sanctified for 
us.” We have ’seen that Clement calls upon us 
to be believers in the suffering and adored living 
God. He did not, however, suppose that the God- 
head suffered. On the contrary, speaking of the 
offering of Isaac, he *says, ‘‘ that the fact—that 
Isaac was not sacrificed—has reference to the 
divinity of the Lord ; for Jesus arose after his in- 
terment, not having suffered (in his Divine nature), 
as Isaac was preserved from the sacrifice.” In 
another *place Clement, having referred to the 
passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians xi. 4, 5. 
where it is said that God caused us, who were dead 
in sins, to live together with Christ, adds, ‘‘ For the 
Word, living and buried with Christ, is raised on 
‘high together with God ;” that is, as I understand 
Clement, the Word did not suffer at the crucifixion, 
but was present with Christ's human nature in 


1§.L. 5. delxxxvi. 8. dopoy we dd\nOac Oipa, vidoe Oeod 
imép pov ayvaZouevoc. But it has been ingeniously conjec- 
tured that for a@ysafouevoc we should read ofaytalopevoc. See 
DCLXXXxVIU. 20. 

> C. lxxxiv. 2. siorevooy, dvOpwre, ro TabdyTe Kai mpoo- 
kuvoupévy Oe~ Cwyv7, quoted in p. 331, Note 2. 

* Pode. 5. £xi.S, 

‘ CoazHt 7. 

* Or perhaps is elevated together (with Christ) to God. See 
Potter’s Note on the passage. 
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the tomb, and preserved it from corruption to 
elevate it in the resurrection. 


Clement 'says expressly that the Word alone 
was without sin. 


He *appears to have entertained, in common 
with many of the early fathers, the opinion, founded 
on a misinterpretation of Isaiah lil. 2, 3, that the 
personal appearance of Christ was mean. In com- 
mon too with many of the early fathers, he * plays 
upon the words Xoisro¢ and Xpnordc. He finds 
also various mysteries in the letters of the name 
—"Insovc. Thus * the rectitude or straightness (7 
ev0cia) of the goodness of the Lord is denoted by the 
letter 1. °In the number of Abraham’s servants, 
(318, 7m) with whom he rescued Lot, Clement finds 


1 P. L. 3. c. 12. cccvir. 17. povog ydp dvapdprnroe airoc 6 
Aéyoc. 

* P.L, 3. ¢. 1. cox. 7. rov dé Kipeoy airoy ri ow aicypor 
yeyovevae Ova “Hoaiov ro Uvetpa paprvpet. Compare S. L. 2. 
ecccxt. 24. L.3. prix. 26. L. 6. peccxvim. 38. We find 
indeed in S. L. 2. cccexxx1x. 16. the following statement with 
reference to the Saviour, caN0c pév, we dyaracbat fovoc mp0C Hoy 
TO Kadov TO addnOivoy éexirofovrvTwy* Hy yap 70 oa¢ TO ddnOuvor. 
But Clement always describes the beauty of the soul as the only 
true beauty. 

* C. rxxu. 10. xcv.5. S. L. 2. cecexxxvirr. 10. ccccrxvi. 
23. L.5. pcixxxv. 41. 

* P.L. 1. ¢. 9. cxtvm. 40. 

* S. L. 6. declxxxii. 4. Clement borrowed this from the 
Epistle of Barnabas. c. 9. 
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1H, the initials of Incovc, the saving name. The 
‘number of the commandments has also reference 
to the first letter of that name. The * instrument 
of ten strings mentioned in Psalm xxxii. 2, has 
a similar reference. In the *sixth book of the 
Stromata there is a strange application of the word 
"Ezionuoc, expressing the number six, to our Lord’s 
incarnation and transfiguration. We find too fan- 
ciful references to the *form and to the material 
of the cross. 


With respect to the descent of Christ into Hades, 
it is expressly affirmed by Clement in the ° sixth 
bock of the Stromata, ‘‘ Wherefore the Lord preach- 
ed the Gospel also to them in Hades. The Scrip- 
ture says, Hades says to destruction, we have not seen 
his form, but we have heard his voice. It was not 


1 §.L. 6. decexv. 35. P.L.3. c. 12. cccev. 3. Clement 
frequently calls ten the perfect number. See S. L. 2. ccccry. 28. 
L. 6. pecLxxxi1. 11. peccvu. 25. and the whole of chapter 16. 

* P.L. 2. c.4. cxcrv. 22. Kat pire 70 dexaxopcov Padrhpwoyv 
roy Adyoy roy "Incovy pnvvet, TO oTorxelw Tije Cexadocg Pavepov- 
pevoyv ; 

* decexii. 8. 6 dé Cra yevéoewe, tv Echrwoev 7 Ebac Exionpoc, 
dycoac Urapywy, gayn Occ év capkiy. 

“SL. 1. eccexix:' 11. UL. 5. delxvi. 28. dexc: 5: “Ata 
numerical power of the letter I referred to the Saviour, so the 
letter T referred in form and numerical power to the cross. L. 6. 
DCCLXXXII. 3. DecLxxxill. 36. C. xci. 26. péype Tov onpeiou, 
until his passion. Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpxxx1x. 46. S. L. 7. 
peccLxxx. 16. 

° declxii. 36. The passage of Scripture referred to seems to 
be Job xxviii. 22. 
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the place, which then found a voice and uttered 
the foregoing words ; but they who were consigned 
to Hades, and who had given themselves up to 
destruction, like men who voluntarily cast them- 
selves out of a ship into the sea. These, there- 
fore, are they who hear the Divine power and 
voice. For who in his senses would suppose that 
the souls of the righteous and of sinners are in 
one condemnation, thus imputing injustice to Pro- 
vidence? Do not the Scriptures * shew that the 
Lord preached the Gospel to them who were de- 
stroyed in the deluge; or rather, to them who 
were bound and are now detained in prison and 
custody? We have shewn in the ’second book 
that the Apostles also, imitating the Lord, preached 
the Gospel to them in Hades. For it was fitting, 
I think, that the chief of the disciples should be 
imitators of their Master, there as well as here; so 
that He might lead the Hebrews, tury the Gen- 
tiles to conversion ; that is, *those who had lived 
in the righteousness, which is according to the law 
and to philosophy, and had walked, not indeed 
perfectly, but in sin and error; for it befitted the 
Divine dispensation, that they, who had made the 
greater proficiency in righteousness, and had in 


2 Petsini.19, 20. 

* eecclii. where Clement quotes a passage from the Shepherd 
of Hermas. 

* This is more fully explained in pecixty. DcCLXv. 
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their lives made it their principal object (aponyou- 
pévwc), and had repented of their transgressions, 
in whatever place they might be, since they con- 
fessedly were of the number of those who belong 
to the Almighty God, should be saved, each ac- 
cording to his own knowledge.’’ According to 
Clement, therefore, Christ and the Apostles went 
down to Hades to preach the Gospel there to those 
who had died before his appearance on earth, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. This 'was necessary 
to clear the Divine ceconomy from the imputation 
of injustice. We may take this opportunity of 
observing that Clement * maintained the perpetual 
virginity of Mary. 


With respect to the Holy Spirit, we have already 
quoted passages in which the distinction of persons 
in the Godhead is clearly expressed. To those 
may be added the ‘following. ‘‘ He who sprang 
from David, yet was before David, the Word of 
God, overlooking the lyre and harp, inanimate 
instruments, but attuning this world, and the little 
world man, his soul and body, to the Holy Spirit, 
plays to God on the many-voiced instrument, and 
sings to that instrument, man.” Again, comparing 


1 declxy. 13. See the Valentinian notion in the Excerpta ex 
Theodoti Scriptis. xvu1. 

2S. L. 7. decclxxxix. 35. 

> C, v. 24. quoted in p, 12. 
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man’s passage through life to the voyage of Ulysses, 
Clement ‘exhorts us to avoid the seductions of 
pleasure, as Ulysses closed his ears against the 
song of the Sirens; and adds, ‘‘ that the Word of 
God will steer us, and the Holy Spirit will moor 
us in the harbour of heaven.” Clement?’ speaks 
of the Paraclete as sent by the Lord; ° of the new 
man, transformed by the Holy Spirit of God ; * of 
the Holy Spirit breathed upon the believer. Speak- 
ing of the first or eighth day, he * says, ‘‘ From 
that day wisdom and knowledge first shone upon 
us; for the light of truth, the true light, without 
shadow, the Spirit of the Lord, ° divided without 
division to those who are sanctified through faith, 
is like a luminary to guide to the knowledge of 
things as they really exist.” In enumerating the 
ten parts which are combined in man, Cle- 
ment ‘says that the eighth is the spiritual part 
breathed into him at his creation (4 von Zwne), the 


Co xci. 25. a Cut: 7. > C. Ixxxvii. 12. 

* S. L. 5. dexeviii. 36. 

° S.L. 6. decex. 13. 

® dpepwe peprlopevov rvedpa Kupiov eic rove Cua riorewe iyye- 
aopevove. See L. 6. pecc. 24. In 8S. L.5. pexcirx.2, Clement 
says that the Spirit is not in each of us as a part of God; and 
promises to shew how the division takes place, and what the 
Holy Spirit is, in his works on prophecy and on the soul. In 
L. 7. pecex. 22, he says that our participation in that wisdom, 
which teaches us to know by comprehension (karaAnzrixéc) things 
divine and human, is in power, not in essence or substance. 

7 J. vi. deceviii. 8. See L. 2. cccciv. 19. 
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tenth is the characteristic peculiarity of the Holy 
Spirit which is added through faith. 


With respect to the inspiration of the prophets, 
Clement says, ' ‘‘ sometimes that God, sometimes 
that the Lord, sometimes that the Word, some- 
times that 2 the Holy Spirit, spoke through them. 
Whatever they uttered, while thus inspired, was 
* true.” 


On the subject of idolatrous worship, we find 
‘in Clement the notion, founded on a misinterpre- 


1 C. lxxv. 20: 6 Oedc dia ‘Hoatov Aadov. P.L. 38. c. 11. 
cexcy. 80. S. L. 1. cccc. 23. dua rovro rade Aéyer Kupuoc dra 
‘Hoatov. P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxiv. 27. dra Mwoéwe 6 Adyoc 
mapyyyerev. CCXXXVI. 27. dua Aafsid. L. 2. ¢c. 12. cexivi. 36. 
6 Aéyoc Ova tov mpogyrov. (Hosea). L. 3. c. 11. cexcmi. 12. 
we ola Loropwvroc éyet 0 Gytoc Adyoc. 

* C. Ixvi. 28. “lepepiac dé 6 mpodyrnc, 0 Tavaopoc, paddov Oe €v 
‘Tepepia ro &ywr Uvevpa. So P.L.2. c. 12. ccxxm.7. P.L. 1. 
c. 5. cvit. 6. éxéyyvoc papruc ov "Heaiov ro rvetpa. So L, 2. 
e. 1. cirxvi. 11. L.1.c¢.7. cxxxt. 11. dia rife scije with re- 
ference to Deuteron. xxxii. 10. c.9. cxiix. 38. 6 Aa/id, rov- 
réore TO Ivevpa 70 et airov. So L. 2. c. 10. coxxxvut. 16. 
ce. 2. cLxxxv. 15. did rov ’Apwc. c. 12. ccxivi. 22. dud rov 
Logoviov. In P.L. 1. c. 5. crv. 32, we find rd mpopnrixory 
xvevpa. In C. txvit. 39, Clement calls the Holy Spirit the 
mouth of the Lord, with reference to Isaiah i. 20. In 8. L. 7. 
pecexcil. 18, Clement identifies the Divine commandments 
with the Holy Spirit. raic Oelate évrodaic, rouvréote TO ayliy 
Ivevparn 

° §. L. 2. eecexxxii. 14. ob yap xuBdHdove ot Exervor ek Oeovd 
Adyouve TpOPEpovory. 


* S$. L. 6. deexey. 26. quoted in p. 198. In S.L. 5. perxm. 
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tation of Deut. iv. 19. that God had given the sun 
and moon as objects of worship to the Gentiles, 
in order that they might not sink into absolute 
atheism. Yet in the ' Hortatory Address we find 
him saying, that he knew not how men were in- 
duced to worship the workmanship of God instead 
of God, the sun and moon and starry choir ; 
absurdly taking for God things which are the 
instruments of (whereby to measure) time. In 
?another place he enumerates seven sources of 
idolatry. Some, beholding the * heavens and the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, moved with admi- 
ration, deified and worshipped them. Some deified 
* the fruits of the earth by which the life of man is 
sustained. Others the visitations and calamities 
inflicted in punishment of crime ; hence the furies 
and avenging deities of the tragic poets. Some, 
and among them certain philosophers, deified 
human passions; fear, love, joy, hope. Some 
deified the course of human aflairs, and gave 
* bodily forms to justice and to fate. Many deities 


16, Clement speaks of persons who worshipped an imitation of 
the circumference of the heavens, embracing the stars. 

? liv. 22. quoted in p. 17. 

® xxii. 5. quoted in p. 14. 

* Oeovde éx Tov Oeiv dvopacayrec Tove aoTEpac, Kai TPOGEKUYHCAY 
wov we “Ivéoe Kat cediyny, wc Opvyec. 8. 

* Ano rov cirov, we ’AOnvaioe Kai Atéyucoy ry dpredov, we 
OnPaiot, rpoonydpevoar. 11. 


° modAde Tov Cayovwy Extvojcaca popgdc, C. LXXxIX. 15. 
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were the offspring of poetic fiction ; and lastly, 
men through gratitude deified * those who had con- 
ferred any signal benefit on them. These seven 
sources are not very accurately distinguished from 
each other. 


Clement *speaks of the angelic nature as the 
most excellent (created) nature in heaven, nearest 
in place and purity to the Divine, and partaking 
of an eternal and a happy existence. °The angels 
were infinite in number, and there were among 
them different orders or ranks. *Seven of them, 
being the first-born, possessed the greatest power, 
and were the leaders of the angelic host. ° Each 
nation and city was assigned to the care of a par- 
ticular angel. Some also presided over the ° planets, 


1 The Barbarians gave the appellation of gods to their law- 
givers. S. L. 1. ccctv- 17. ccecxcix. 29. Clement alludes to 
the deification of Alexander the Great. C. txxvu. 36. In 
P. L. 2. ¢. 9. ccxtr. 20, he mentions the practice of crown- 
ing idols with garlands. Following Plutarch, he says that 
Numa prohibited the erection of any figure of God, either in the 
likeness of a man or of any other animal. S. L. 1. cccxrx. 1. 

"(Pods GCCxxxud4, 

° S.L. 7. deeclxix. 8. dzeipove & dcove piv dpe oytd- 
pevoc ayyéXouc. 

* S$. L. 6. dceceexiti. 21. decexxii. 16. 

° S.L, 7. decexxxii. 10. eit ydp cvvévavevepnpévor mpoordber 
Oeig Te Kai dpxaig ayyeho kard EOvn. Compare L. 6. peccxxil. 
10. This notion was founded on the reading of Deut, xxxii. 8. 
in the Septuagint. 


° S. L. 5. delxviii. 12. rove épeor@rac roic tAavhrace Kara 
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and some under the direction of the Divine Provi- 
dence, were even assigned to ‘particular indivi- 
duals ; their office was to assist in disposing the 
mind for the reception of the Divine inspiration. 
In the * lowest order of angels were they who were 
in immediate communication with man, and the 
immediate agents in the direction of mortal events. 
Thus God ‘rains upon the just and the unjust, 
through the instrumentality of the subordinate 
powers. They were also employed to give * philo- 


thy Beiay zpdvocav. Compare veci. 11, L. 6. pccexvu. 5. dpxov- 
TuKdc ayyedoc Ev iw. Ecloge ex Prophetarum Scripturis, Lvt. 

1S. L.6. decexxii. 7, 12. rdya ce cai rov (Lowth reads 
Kara Tove), Eri pEpuve, wy éviow drorerdyarai tec. See L. 7. 
DceccLXxxI. 23. where the Gnostic is said not to be dependent 
on the aid of angels, but to be under the guardianship of God 
himself. peccixv. 37. 

* They are called proximate angels, cid rwv tpocexwv adyyé- 
Awy. L. 7. pecexxxv. 18. Compare L. 6. pcccxxu. 14. 
MpocexXeoTEpa I) ETLOKOTH. 

* S. L. 6. decliii. 24. dud rev ixoreraypévwr Cuvapewv. Com- 
pare pecLiv. 15. pecexxiv. 12. L.7. peccxxxiu. 45, where 
Clement speaks of the gradation of beings from angels down to 
man. DcccLxv. 26. 

*S. L. 7. decexxxii. 8. ovrdc gor 6 Crdove Kat roic“EXAnoe 
Thy pr\ogogiay Cid rw UrOcEEcTEpWY dyyéAwy. Compare DcccxXxx. 
8. In the Eclogz ex Prophetarum Scripturis, .1. it is said that 
the first-created angels, moved by the Lord, acted upon the 
angels who were in immediate proximity to the prophets (cic 
Tove TpogEXEIC Toc TpOPhTatc dyyéXovc) declaring to them the 
glory of God (with reference to Psalm xviii. 1.) that is, the cove- 
nants; and that all things which are done on earth by the minis- 
try of angels are done through the first-created angels to the 
glory of God. In tyvi. it is said that the first-created angels 
will be advanced from their present ministerial office to a state 
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sophy to the Greeks. Clement speaks of angels, 
whom he calls ' watchers ; of * angels appointed 
to punish the unjust, though here perhaps he is 
merely stating the opinion of Plato; of *an angel 
of repentance ; of *angels who presided over the 
ascent of the blessed into heaven. 


The angels * have no bodily organs or members: 
‘their perception is most acute. We find in Cle- 
ment nothing to countenance the notion that 
prayers ought to be addressed to them. He “” re- 
presents them, as well as men, as praying for 


of rest, in which their sole occupation will be the contemplation 
of God; that the order next below them will be advanced into 
their place; and every succeeding order will rise to a higher 
rank. In tvu. we find the strange notion that men pass into 
the angelic state, and having been instructed for a thousand 


years by angels, are then perfected; that their instructors are 


elevated to the station of archangels, and that they themselves 
become in turn the instructors of men; thus at stated periods 
they are restored to their appropriate angelic rank. 

1 P.L. 2. ¢.9. cexviii. 12. ofae avrove drexalovrec dyye- 
Note, ove Eypnydpouc Kadovpev. See the Note of Cotelerius on 
the Apostolic Constitutions, L. 8. ¢. 12. 

7 Sib. Geers. 276 

5 Quis Dives Salvetur. dedlxi. 8. In the Ecloge ex Pro- 
phetarum Scripturis, xi1. we find mention of an angel who had 
the charge of exposed infants. See also xivui. 

4 $.L. 4. dexvi. 17. rotc ég¢eoraar TH dvocw dyyéXouc. 

> Sle 6. :declxix. 21. 

° §. L: 7.. decclii. 37. 

7§.L. 7. deccliii. 41. 60ev eixérwe Evoc byTog Tov dyabuw 
Ocod, Tap’ av’tov povoy Tov dyabwr ra pev Cobijva, rd Cé rapa- 


pretvar evxopefa, Hpeic Te Kal ot &yyedkou. See L. 3. Dxxxiu. 19. 
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blessings from God. Clement ' speaks of apostate 
angels, who *smitten by the beauty of women, 
and giving themselves up to their lusts, were cast 
down from heaven. They ‘revealed to women 
the Divine mysteries which had come to their 
knowledge, and which it was intended to keep 
secret until the advent of the Lord. Thus men 
received the doctrine of Providence and the know- 
ledge of sublime things (cov perewpwv). Deemons, 
‘according to Clement, are hateful and impure 
Spirits, always tending downwards to the earth, 
hovering about tombs and monuments, where they 
are obscurely seen, like shadowy phantasms. He 
* couples them with bad angels, and says that the 
name of angels or demons was given to the souls 


1S. L. 5. deexxv. 24. L.7. peccuxxxiv. 27. 

? P.L.3.¢. 2. cclx. 17. S. L. 3. pxxxvm1.19. This notion 
was derived from the Septuagint version of Genesis vi. 2. In 
S.L. 7. peccrrx. 8, Clement ascribes their fall to indolence; 
and says that they did not attempt to rise from double-minded- 
ness to singleness of habit, cic riy piay exeivny Ew éx Tije eic 
Thy OurhOnv éExirncedrnroc. Unity implies perfection; duality 
imperfection—the possibility of the existence of evil as well as 
good, and of choosing the former. See p. 254, Note 3. 

* S.L. 5. del. 13. Compare Ecloge ex Prophetarum Svrip- 
turis Lu. where there is a reference to the Book of Enoch. 
According to Clement Satan inspired women with the love of 
dress. P.L. 3. c. 2. ccxin. 27. 

* C. xlix. 22. xxxvii. 27. 

* S. L. 6. decliv. 28. Plagues and hail-storms, and tempests, 
were caused by them. pectyv. 5, 9. See P. L. 2. c. 1. cuxvu. 25, 
where Clement, quoting Homer, says, that the souls of the dead 
flock to the meats offered in sacrifice to idols. 
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of men. In some places he ‘applies the name 
Saiuovec to the heathen gods ; in others he ” alludes 
to the Platonic distinction between gods and 
demons. 


With respect to the worship of demons, * Cle- 
ment doubts who first erected altars and offered 
sacrifices to them ; but says expressly that the first 
altar to Love was erected by Charmus (qu. Chari- 
nus) in the academy. He ‘speaks of a demon 
to whom gluttons are subject ; but ° says that men 
cannot truly ascribe their sins to the agency of 
dzemons ; since if they can, they will themselves 
be free from guilt. He ° defines the passions, im- 
pressions made upon the soft and yielding soul by 
the spiritual powers, against whom we have to 
wrestle. The object of these malevolent powers 


is on every occasion to produce something of their 


1.C.i1L.338. 

* C. xxxv. 4. Clement quotes Plato as defining evdamoriar, 
TO ev TOY Oaipora éxeLv* Oaipova Of héyesOat, 70 THe WuyxAe poy 
Hyepovicoy. S.L. 2. ccccxcix. 13. 

° C. xxxviii. 33, Clement mentions Phoroneus and Merops. 
He interprets devovdarorvia the fear of daemons, the disposition 
to deify every thing, wood, stone, air. S. L. 7. pcccxxx1. 6. 
See L. 2. ccct. 12. 

"tae. Cc. 1, <clxxiy, 13. See clxyiii. 4. 

° S.L.6. declxxxix. 9. In the Ecloge ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis vu. we find the notion that unclean spirits are en- 
twined around the soul. In xtvt. the affections of the soul are 
called spirits. 

° S. L. 2. eceelxxxvii..7. See C.av. 11. 
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own habits or dispositions ; and thus to bring again 
under their subjection, those who have renounced 
them (in baptism). In ‘the case of demoniacal 
possessions, the deemon entered into the possessed 
person, who in consequence did not speak his own 
language, but that of the demon. The * magi- 
cians, however, pretended that they could at all 
times command the services of the demons. 


Clement *speaks of a prince of the demons, 
whom he calls the Devil, the dragon. *In the 
Adumbrations on the first Epistle of St. John, iii. 8. 
Ab initio diabolus peccat, we find the following 
comment, which implies that the first offence of 
the devil might have been repaired by repentance. 
Ab initio scilicet, a quo peccare ceepit inconvertibiliter, 
in peccando perseverans. 


1S.L. 1. eeecv. 2. In C. vi. 2. is an allusion to Saul’s pos- 
session. 

7) ea ay @ 

fee. 5. deci. 31, L. 7. peccnxxi. 2. C. xtv..11.. where 
it is said that Jupiter, when he metamorphosed himself into a 
dragon, showed what he was. 

* wx. 31. 6 dé CudBodoc, avretovowwc wy, Kal peravojoa olde 
re qv. S.L. 1. cccrxvi. 36. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘We have seen that in the beginning of the Stro- 
mata, Clement speaks of the true tradition of the 
blessed doctrine, which had been handed down from 
the holy Apostles, Peter, James, John, and Paul. 
He ’afterwards says, ‘‘ that the Lord permitted the 


? L. 1. cccexxii. 18. quoted in pp.113 and 241 Notes 1, 2. 
See L. 6. pccirxx1. 15. According to a passage quoted by 
Eusebius (H. E. L. 2. ¢. 1.) from the seventh Book of the Hypo- 
typoses of Clement, the Lord communicated this knowledge 
(riv yvwouv) to James, and John, and Peter, after the resurrec- 
tion; who delivered it to the other disciples, and they again to 
the seventy. Compare S. L. 6. pcctxxv. 43. James, and John, 
and Peter, appear to have been selected because Christ took 
them to be witnesses of his transfiguration; and St. Paul uni- 
formly states that he had received the truth by immediate reve- 
lation. 

* ecexxiii. 21, quoted in p. 114. cecxxiv. 13. This distinction 
between written and unwritten tradition is found also in cccxvill. 
3. cccxix. 25. cccxxi. 12. L. 4. pexin. 23. L. 6. pcctxxxv1i. 7, 
though in these passages Clement seems merely to be contending 
that the labours of those who publish the Gospel by writing, and 
of those who publish it by preaching, are equally useful. In L. 6. 
peccvi. 20. he says, that when God commanded Isaiah to take a 
new book, and to write in it (viii. 1), he meant to intimate that 
the holy knowledge, which was then unwritten, being originally 
imparted to those only who could comprehend it, would after- 
wards be communicated through the Scriptures. This was ful- 
filled when the Saviour taught the Apostles, and they committed 
to writing his unwritten teaching. According to the Ecloge ex 
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Divine mysteries and the holy light to be com- 
municated to those who were capable of receiving 
them; he did not reveal them to many, inas- 
much as they were not adapted to many; but 
to few, to whom he knew them to be adapted, 
and who were capable of receiving them, and 
of being conformed to them. Secret things, 
like God, are committed to oral not to writ- 
ten tradition (Acyy, ov yeauparr). Clement goes 
on to say, that he does not pretend to give in 
the Stromata a perfect account of these secret 
doctrines ; he means merely to renew the recollec- 
tion of them; some had been obliterated from his 
memory through lapse of time, having never been 
committed to writing; and of those which he re- 
tained he made only a selection ; since there were 
some to which he was unwilling to allude even in 
words, much more in writing; lest they who met 
with them should pervert them to their own in- 
jury, and he should thus be placing, according to 
the proverb, a sword in the hand of a child’. 


Prophetarum Scripturis xxvi. the ancients (oi rpea(brepor) com- 
mitted nothing to writing, because they were unwilling to add the 
trouble of writing to that of teaching; or to consume in writing 
the time which they must employ in meditating on that which 
they should have to say. Perhaps too they thought that the 
talents of writing and teaching (orally) were seldom united in 
the same person. Clement mentions an unwritten tradition given 
to the Hebrews. S. L. 5. pcrxxxull. 22. 

1 Compare L. 6. decxxxvi. 1. decciii. 30. L. 7. dedi. 35. 
p: 241, Note 2. 
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In ‘the fifth book of the Stromata, Clement 
having quoted what St. Paul says in the third 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians (vv. 3, 
4,5), respecting his knowledge in the mystery of 
Christ, adds that there is a certain instruction of 
the perfect, to which St. Paul alludes in his Epis- 
tle to the Colossians (i. 9, 10, 11, 25, 26, 275 
‘‘Some mysteries,” Clement proceeds, ‘‘ were 
concealed until the times of the Apostles, and were 
by them delivered as they received them from the 
Lord ; concealed in the Old Testament, but now 
revealed to the saints.” He then quotes other 
passages from St. Paul’s Epistles, to show that the 
knowledge of which he is speaking, is not vouch- 
safed to all believers. He quotes the Epistle of 
Barnabas to the same effect ; and ? finds in Psalm 
xix. an allusion to the distinction between that 
which is written, and that which is concealed, in- 
asmuch as it is the subject of this higher know- 
ledge. Hence instruction (ua0nreta) is called il- 


1 delxxxii. 16. ov yap éxxuxdXeiy yxp1 TO pvoripwry, éudaivery 
0é bo0v Eic dvdpynoty Toic PETETXNKOGL TIC YYWOEWC, OL KaL ovYH- 
govatv Orwe eipnrac Tpdc Tov Kupiov, yiyveobe we 6 Trarip tpov 
rékecot. L. 7. DeccLxxxvi.9. Compare peccxcyvi. 29. Cle- 
ment quotes our Saviour’s injunction, that pearls are not to be 
cast before smine, in justification of this concealment of the higher 
knowledge. L. 1. cccxtviu. 17. L. 2. ccccxxxu. 20. 

> Wpépa ydp TH Hpeépg Epevyerat pha, TO yeypappevoy ayriKpuc* 
kat vub vuKrt dvayyédAet yvwouy, Ty ExiKEexpuppevyy plvoTiKwc. 
DcLxxxIv. 21. See a different application of this verse, p. 336, 
Note 4. 
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lumination (dwripdc), because it makes manifest 
that which is hidden. When St. Paul expressed 
his wish to communicate in person some spiritual 
gift to the Roman converts, he alluded to the 
Gnostic (in Clement's acceptation of the word) 
tradition, which he could not impart by letter.— 
When in the third chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians (vers. 1, 2, 3), he told them that 
he could not speak to them as spiritual, but as carnal, 
as infants in Christ, and that he had in consequence 
fed them with milk, not with strong meat ; he meant 
by milk catechetical instruction in the first rudi- 
ments of the Gospel ; by strong meat, ‘the full and 
perfect insight into the mysteries; that is, the 
flesh and blood of the Word—the comprehension 
of the Divine power and essence. 


In conformity with the distinction between the 
Gnostic and the common believer, Clement ’ says, 
‘that in proceeding to the contemplation of the 
mysteries of knowledge, he shall adhere to *the 
celebrated and venerable rule of tradition, com- 
mencing from the origin of the Universe, setting 
forth those points of physical contemplation which 
are necessary to be premised, and removing what- 


1 i) erorrin) Oewpia. DCLXXXv. 38. 


* S.L. 1. ccexxv. 1. 
* ward roy evKXeH Kal ceuvoy rij¢ mapaddcewce Kavova. In 
cccxxv. 28, we find xpd uairij¢ rij¢ tapaddcewe ric auvvnbove, 
which appears to be opposed to rije yrwortkijc tapacddcewe in 7, 
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ever can be an obstacle in the way; so that the 
ears may be prepared for the reception of the 
Gnostic tradition, the ground being cleared of 
weeds and fitted for the planting of the vineyard ; 
for there is a conflict previous to the conflict, and 
mysteries before the mysteries. 


Speaking of the heretics, Clement ' says, ‘‘ that 
they did not transmit or interpret the Scriptures 
agreeably to the dignity of God; for the under- 
standing and the cultivation of the pious tradition, 
agreeably to the teaching of the Lord delivered 
by the Apostles, is a deposit to be rendered to 
God.—The Scriptures are to be interpreted ac- 
cording to the canon of the truth. Neither the 
prophets, nor the Saviour himself, announced the 
Divine mysteries so as to be easily comprehended 
by every one, but spoke in parables; which will 
be understood by those who adhere to the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures according to the eccle- 

1§.L. 6. deccii. 35. 6 cavwy rij¢e dknOeiac. L. 6. peccvi. 8. 
peccxvi. 15. L. 7. peccxe. 14. is equivalent to 6 éxkAnovaoriKde 
Kavwy. pecci. 10. DeccLxxxvil. 19. peccxxvi. 14. pDeccty. 1. 
6 Kkavwy rij¢ "ExcAnotac. L. 1. cocirxxv. 14. L. 7. pecexcvi. 
25. as is # adnOij¢ wapddoote. Dcccxiy. 5. where there is a 
direct reference to the Heathen mysteries, to 7% ’ExxkAnovac- 
TiKH] Tapacogtc. DCCCXe. 24. H yv@ore })’ExxAnovagreKy. DCCCXCII. 
21. pecexcvi. 16. ai rov Xprorov rapacddcete. vecexcitl. 22. 
4 row Kupiov rapdcuare. pecexcvi. 28. peccxcvul. 40. beia rapa- 
Coote. DeCCXCVI. 14. i "Azooroducy Kat ’ExxAnovagruxn dpboropia 
TOV Coyparwy. DCCCXCVI. 23. 6 Kard Thy addnOecay evayyeduKog 
kavwy. L. 3. DXLI. 16, 6 Kavwy rie ziorewe. L. 4. Devil. 25. 
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siastical rule; and that rule is, the harmony of 
the Law and the Prophets with the covenant de- 
livered by the Lord during his presence on earth.” 


When we proceed to inquire what were the 
mysterious truths which had been thus transmitted 
by unwritten tradition, and were unfitted for the 
ear of the common believer, we shall find that 
they consisted chiefly of precepts for the formation 
of the true Gnostic—the perfect Christian. The 
use to which the Romish Church applies unwritten 
tradition and the * Disciplina Arcani—in order to 
account for the total silence of the first ages of 
Christianity respecting certain doctrines which it 
now requires its followers to believe, as necessary 
to salvation—this use receives no sanction from 
the writings of Clement. The same Scriptures 
were placed in the hands of Clement’s Gnostic, 
and of the common believer; but he interpreted 
them on different principles; he * affixed to them 
a higher and more spiritual meaning. The same 
doctrines were proposed as the objects of his faith, 


* In S.L. 4. devi. 22, Clement gives a specimen of the secret 
discipline in his day, for the purpose of showing its absurdity. 
Potter has misunderstood the passage. See his Note. 

* See what is said in the tract entitled Quis Dives Salvetur, 
respecting the hidden wisdom contained even in the simplest of 
our Lord’s sayings; not merely in those which perplexed his 
disciples, and which he explained rote tow kal avroic rote rife 
Paowsiac réxvote iz’ abrov Kadoupévotc. DCDXXXVIII. 30. 
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but he explained them in a different manner ; he 
discovered in them hidden meanings which are 
not discernible by the vulgar eye. Clement’s 
Esoteric system agrees only in one respect with 
the Romish Disciplina Arcani ; it is equally desti- 
tute of solid foundation. 


Far, however, from teaching his Gnostic to rely 
on unwritten tradition, Clement ‘says, ‘‘ that they 
who are labouring after excellence, will not stop 
in their search of truth, until they have obtained 
proof of that which they believe from the Serip- 
tures themselves.” He * alleges that the heretics 
perverted the Scriptures according to their lusts ; 
‘that they did not obey the Divine Scriptures, and 
kicked off the tradition of the Church. He ‘says 
that, in cases in which it is not sufficient merely to 
state a doctrine, but we are also required to prove 


1 GdX of Tovety Eroumor Ext TOIc KaNXLGTOLC Ov TPOTENOV aTOaTH=- 
covrat Lnrovvrec THY aAyOeay, moly ay THY amddeky ax abrov 
AaBwor tov yoaddv. S.L. 7. pecctxxxtx. 13. He gives an 
unhappy illustration of his own precept by appealing to an 
apocryphal Scripture in proof of the perpetual virginity of Mary. 
peccxce. 4. 

2 §.L. 7. decexe. 11. Compare veccexcr. 19.40. L. 8. 
DxXXIx. 2. quoted in p. 320, Note 1. 

3 §. L. 7. decexe. 20. raic Oeiare éxeifovro ay ypagaic. 
pecexciv. 7. So ai kupraxai ypagpai. pecexc. 2. 34. 

* S.L. 7. deeexci. 6. Clement says that the Gnostic grows 
old in the Scriptures, preserving the apostolic and ecclesiastic 
division (ép0oropiay) of doctrines. peccxcvi. 23. See L. 3. 
DXLIU. 15. 
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what we afhrm, we then do not look for human tes- 
timony, but appeal to the voice of the Lord, which 
is a greater surety than all demonstration; or 
rather is the only demonstration. With referetice 
to this knowledge, they who merely taste the 
Scriptures are believers ; they who proceed further 
are accurate indexes (yvipovec) of the truth ; they 
are Gnostics. ‘Thus we, bringing proof respecting 
the Scriptures from the Scriptures themselves, rest 
our belief on demonstration. Clement says, that 
the * Gnostic follows whithersoever God leads 
him in the divinely inspired Scriptures ; and * cou- 
ples clear demonstration from the testimony of 
the Scriptures with knowledge (7 yveorc), when he 
speaks of the remedies of ignorance. He * opposes 
the tradition of the blessed Apostles and teachers, 
which was in agreement with the divinely-inspired 
Scriptures, to human doctrines; and * repeatedly 
asserts the unity of the Apostolic tradition. 


Clement has quoted ‘all the books of the Old 


1 So S.L. 7. decexci. 35. év ro BeBawvy Exasrov twv dro- 
deckvupévwy Kara Tac ypagde é avray Tad Tor dpoiwy yoagwr. 
See also peccxcv1. 8. 

* S.L. 7. deeexciv. 38. 

* $.L.7. deeexev. 10. év yvwor rH did Tov ypagwy Tapa- 
dopévn. Deccxcvu. 8. 

* S.L. 7. decexevi. 11. 

> Asin S.L. 7. ded. 8. 

® There appears to be a reference to the Book of Ezra. S.L. 1. 
eccxcli. 35. and to that of Nehemiah. cccxcr. 15. 
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Testament with the exception of that of Ruth, the 
second book of Chronicles, the Song of Solomon, 
and the Prophecy of ' Obadiah. 


Of the apocryphal books, he quotes ? Ecclesias- 
ticus, and gives it the title of Scripture. He quotes 
it also under the title of 4 Lodia. 


He * quotes also the book of Wisdom under the 
title of 7 Logia, a title which he * gives to the book 
of Proverbs ; it may, therefore, be inferred that 
he conceived the three books to have been com- 
posed by Solomon. He * quotes Baruch under 


* Obadiah (’Afciov) is mentioned in the enumeration of the 
prophets. S.L.1. cccc. 81. 

* BoBoe yap Kupiov drwOeirar apaprhpara’ apofsoc & ov Ourvy- 
erat OukawwOijvat, dyoly 7 yoaoy. 1. 18. 22. P.L. 1. ©. 8. 
cxxxIx. 7. See also L.2. ¢.6. cxcvi. 29. c. 8. cox. 10. Dress 
pavoc dpa cogiac, f pyoty h Logia, Hd[30¢ Kvpiov. 1.18. L. 1.8. 
cxxxix. 25. So also cxui.2.c. 9. cx. 41. ¢.13. cirx. 16. 
LL, 2. ¢.\li-cuxvann..22./c. 7. cct.6: 

* @porric 6& matdelac dyarn, iv  Lodia éyer dyarn oe, 
THpnoLe vopwy adrijc. vi. 17,18. P.L. 2. c.1. cxixvu. 4. 
S.L. 2. ccccxxx. 38. 

* }) Oeia Lopia tpopwpévn TapayyédAct Toic avTijc TEKVOLC, fA 
toc oivordrne, xxi. 20,21. P.L. 2. c.2. cuxxxi. 24. So 
e.9. ccoxvin. 18. L.3.c.12. cccvi1. 37. S.L. 1. cccuxxy, TM 
i mavdperoc Logia. S.L. 2. v1.36. See the Note of Cotelerius 
at the end of the Epistle of Clemens Romanus. Clement quoting 
passages from the book of Proverbs, calls them piaesc éx mardoc 
"EBpaiov cecogispévov. C. txvu. 386. So P.L. 2. ¢.8. cexiy. 
22. mpopnreiay ovoay cecoplopevny. 

° cal ppv Kat dud “Lepeniov rhy dodynow éényeirar, Maxaproc 
oper, Lopand, éywr, bre ra dpeord ro OEM yvword typiv Ear. 
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the name of Jeremiah, and gives the book the 
title of Divine Scripture. 


He ' mentions the book of the Maccabees in con- 
junction with that of Esther and Mordecai ; and 
2 speaks of the compiler of the epitome of the acts 
of the Maccabees, with a particular reference to 
the second book. 1—10. He ‘refers to the book 
of Tobit under the title of Scripture. There *ap- 
pears to be one reference to the book of Judith, 
viii. 27: and there ‘are references also to the 


Apocryphal books of Esdras. 


Clement quotes all the four Gospels. We have 
‘already noticed the accounts given by Eusebius 


out of the Hypotyposes, respecting the origin of St. 
Mark’s and St. John’s gospels. 


m.13. P.L.1.c.10. cru. 9. 12. 37. wayxadwe yovv i Oeia 
mou héyet yoads, after which follows a quotation from Baruch, 
mertoo is. L. 2. c. 3. cLxxxrr. 16. 

1 §.L. 1. ccexcii. 19. 

2 S. L. 5. deev. 20. 

° §.L. 2. pir. 19. rotro Bpaxéwe } ypagy dedhAwkev eipyxvia, 
5 puseic, ddAw ov Tojcerc. Tobit iv. 16. See also L. 6. pecxcl. 
i. 
S. L. 2. cecexlvii. 32. 
S. L. 1. ccexcii. 32. ceexciii. 1. cecex. 22. L. 3. ptvi. 30. 
p. 5, Note. See the Adumbrations on the fifth chapter of 
the first Epistle of St. Peter. v. 14. vir. 39. 
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Clement ‘ascribes the Acts of the Apostles to 
Luke. He quotes all the Epistles of St. Paul, 
excepting that to Philemon. That to the Hebrews 
he * ascribes expressly to St. Paul. 


Of the Catholic Epistles he quotes three ; for I 
agree with ° Lardner in doubting whether there is 
any express reference to the Epistle of James, to 
the second of Peter, or to the second and third of 
John. But Clement * quotes what he calls the 
larger Epistle of John, thereby implying that 
there was at least one smaller epistle composed by 
that Apostle. In the * Adumbrations on the Epis- 
tle of Jude it is said that Jude was brother of the 
sons of Joseph; and that though he knew his re- 
lationship to the Lord, yet he did not style himself 
the brother of the Lord, but of James. 


Clement ‘ascribes the Apocalypse to St. John. 


1S. L. 5. dexevi.5. The passage of the Adumbrations referred 
to in the preceding Note. 

* S. L. 6. declxxi. 24. See also L. 2. coccxxxmt. 1. pt. 
7.34. L.4. pevin. 26, the Note in p. 5 of this work, and the 
Adumbrations on the first Epistle of Peter. mvu. 16. 46. 

* Credibility, Part 2. c. 22. sect. 8. 

* "Iwavyne ev rH peilove emcorohn. S.L. 2. ccccixiv. 3. 

* mvul.49. Eusebius, E. H. L. 6. c. 14, says that Clement 
in the Hypotoposes quoted the Epistle of Jude. It is expressly 
quoted S. L. 3. pxv. 10. 

* S.L 6. deexciii. 11. Compare P. L. 2. c. 12. cextt. 37. 
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With respect to Apocryphal writings he ' has one 
express reference to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. 


He * quotes from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, two questions put by Salome to Christ. 


He * quotes an Apocryphal work entitled the 
Traditions of Matthias; to whom, as we ‘have 
seen, the followers of Valentinus, Marcion, and 
Basilides, appealed in support of their opinions. 


He * quotes a work entitled the Preaching of 
Peter, and from the manner of quoting, seems to 
have attached some authority to it. Upon this 
point, however, as well as upon Clement's cita- 


1 §. L. 2. eeccliii. 2. See Lardner, Credibility, Part 2. c. 22. 
sect. 13. 

2 S.L. 3. dxxxix. 45. dxli. 14. Compare pxxxn.8. L. 3. 
piu. 14. Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis. txvu. Jones says 
that Clement had never himself seen this gospel. 

* S.L. 2. cecclii. 37. L.3. dxxili. 15. L. 7. decclxxxii. 
11. Ek revoc drokpugov. L. 3. pxxiv. 30. 

itt de.dcd. 9, 

° S. L. 1. eceexxvii. 27. év d€ ro Hérpov xnpvypare etpore ay 
vopov kai Néyoy Tov Kupwov mpocayopevopevor. L. 2. ccccixv. 5. 
L.6. peciix. 24. pecixi. 22. pccLx11.9. DcecLXIv. 47. DCCLXIX. 
34. pecciv. 35, Ecloge ex Prophetarum Scripturis, ivi. 
Neander considers this work as the composition of a moderate 
Gnostic. On the Gnostic systems, p. 30. 
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tions from other Apocryphal writings, I refer the 
reader to * Lardner. 


Eusebius * says that Clement in the Hypotoposes 
quoted the Revelation of Peter. We find * refer- 
ences to it in the Ecloge ex Prophetarum Scrip- 
turis. 


Having considered the testimony borne by 
Clement to the genuineness of the books of Scrip- 
ture, we will proceed to consider his mode of in- 
terpreting it. To begin with the book of Genesis. 
‘‘ By the serpent,” he ‘says, ‘‘is allegorically 
represented pleasure, which creeps upon the belly, 
an earthly vice.” °The laughter of Sarah, when 
it was announced to her that she should bear a 
son, was the laughter, not of incredulity, but of 
bashfulness. °Lot’s wife, because she willingly — 
turned to look back on worldly vice, was left with- 
out sensation, becoming a pillar of salt ; and being 
thus prevented from proceeding further was fixed, 
not as an empty and useless figure, but fitted to 


1 Credibility, Part 2. c. 22. sect. 13. See also Jones on the 
Canon. 

* Hee hgG.c. 14. * xli. xlviii. xlix. 

* C, Ixxxvi. 23. Compare S. L. 6. peccxx. 30. 

° S.L. 6. decxe. 23. 

° S.L. 2. eccclxi. 35. Compare C. txxxn. 11. 
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salt or preserve (apricar) those who have a spiri- 
tual discernment. ‘Abraham, when he obeyed 
the command to saerifice his son Isaac, on the 
third day lifting up his eyes saw the place afar off. 
The following is Clement’s comment. ‘‘ The first 
day is that of the sight of that which is fair; the 
second is the best desire of the soul; on the third 
the mind discerns spiritual things, the eyes of the 
understanding being opened by the Teacher who 
rose again on the third day. Or the three days 
may be the mystery of the seal (of baptism), 
through which man believes on the true God. 
Hence Abraham saw the place afar off; for the 
place of God is hard to be comprehended. Plato 
calls God the place of ideas (yepav iéeev), having 
collected from Moses that he is a place, inasmuch 
as he comprehends all things.” With reference 
to Genesis xlix. 11, Clement * says that the blood 
of the Lord is called allegorically wine. ‘‘ He 
washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the 
blood of grapes.” * Moses, speaking allegorically, 
called the Divine Wisdom the tree of life planted 
in Paradise; by which Paradise we may also 
understand the world, wherein all the works of 
creation are called into birth. Clement ‘*inter- 
prets the history of Joseph allegorically. The 


1 Gen. mee ss bs. 5. dexc, 15. 
? P.L. 1. ¢. 6. exxvi. 12. 
>. 5; dexc. 1. * S. L. 5. delxxvii. 7. 
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coat of many colours which Joseph wore indicated 
his various knowledge, of which his brethren were 
envious. They cast him, therefore, into a pit in 
which was no water, after they had stripped him 
of his coat, that he might, like them, be without 
knowledge. 


To follow Clement through all his allegorical 
‘interpretations would be a wearisome and unpro- 
fitable labour; I shall, therefore, content myself 
with producing some of the most remarkable. In 
*the sixth Book of the Stromata, he gives the 
Gnostic explication of the Decalogue. He * first 
observes, that ‘‘ the number ten is a sacred number. 
The finger of God, with which the commandments 
were written, is the power of God, by which the 
heaven and earth, represented by the two tables, 
were created. There is a celestial Decalogue; the 
sun, moon, stars, clouds, light, wind, water, air, 
darkness, fire. There is also a terrestrial Deca- 


1 The reader will find allegorical interpretations of Exodus 
xy. 1. in S.L. 5. petxxvu. 35. Exod. xix. 18. L.6. pxxty. 
24. Exod. xxi. 33. L. 5. pctxxvii. 19. Exod. xxxiv. 5. L2. 
ccccxxxi. 17. Levit. i. 6. L.5. pcrxxxvi. 21. Levit. xvii. 1. 
L. 2. ccccrim. 23. Numb. vi. 9. P.L. 1. ¢.2. C. 4. Deut. 
xxil.5. S. L. 2. coccrxx1. 20. Deut. xxiii. 1. C. xxi. 15, where 
Clement calls Moses the hierophant of truth. Deut. xxv. 15. 
C. tx. 6. He frequently produces different interpretations of 
the same passage. Thus P. L.2.c. 1. cixxu. 37. c.8. ccy. 20. 
S. L. 2. cccctxxiv. 22. 

? decevii. 25. 


> Compare P. L. 3. c. 12. cccv. 3. 
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logue; men, cattle, creeping things, beasts, two 
kinds of animals living in the water, fishes and 
whales (xhrn) ; two kinds of winged animals, car- 
nivorous, and those that live on milder food ; two 
kinds of plants, those that bear fruit, and those 
that do not. The ark, in which the tables were 
deposited, was the knowledge of things human 
and divine, i.e. Wisdom. The two tables may 
also mean the two covenants. In consequence of 
the abounding of ignorance and sin, they (the 
tables) were mystically renewed, the command- 
ments being written with two spirits, the superior 
and the subject (rw re trysuovec, tw Te VToKEméery), 
for the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh. There is, moreover, a decalogue 
in man; the five senses, the faculty of speech, 
the seminal principle, the spiritual principle 
breathed into man at his creation, the principal 
faculty (ro nycuovixov) of the soul, the characteristic 
peculiarity of the Holy Spirit which is added 
through faith.” Clement then proceeds to inter- 
pret the several precepts, and in his enumeration 
appears to confound the first and second together ; 
for he makes the prohibition to take God’s name 
in vain the second ; and the command to observe 
the seventh day the third. There is, however, 
reason to suspect some corruption of the text; for 
he calls the command to honour parents the fifth. 
Interpreting this commandment, he says ‘‘ that 
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by father is meant God; and by mother, not as 
some suppose, the substance out of which men are 
created ; nor as others say, the Church; but the 
divine knowledge and wisdom, which Solomon 
‘calls the mother of just men. The next com- 
mandment is that against adultery : by adultery 
Clement understands a departure from the true 
knowledge of God. In like manner by murder 
he understands a violent taking away of the truth 
respecting God and his eternal existence. Theft 
is the appropriation to ourselves of any part of the 
honour due to God, as the author and preserver 
of all created things. The Greeks too, when they 
imitated the true philosophy, were thieves.” Cle- 
ment then passes immediately to the tenth com- 
mandment ’. 


We have already * noticed the following extra- 
ordinary comment on Exodus xvi. 36. Now an 
Omer is the tenth part of an Ephah, or according 
to the Septuagint, of the three measures (rov row 
pérowv). ‘* By the three measures are signified the 
three criteria in us: sensation, of things sensible ; 


1 Pyoverbs i. 8; xxxi. 1. 

? Among the prohibitions in the Decalogue, Clement inserts 
ov madopBopycec. C. uxxxv. 38. P.L. 2. c. 10. coxxut. 33, 
L. 3. ¢c.12. cccv. 6. S. L. 3. pxxvu. 32. Itis omitted L. 2. 
ceccxLvi. 19. 

2 §.L. 2. cecetv. 4. See p. 139. 
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speech, of things spoken, nouns and verbs ; the 
understanding, of things intelligible (vonrev). 


1 According to the mystical interpreters of Serip- 
ture, Moses slew the Egyptian who smote the 
Hebrew with a word. 


The * Israelites, when they departed out of 
Egypt, spoiled the Egyptians, not from greediness 
of gain, as their accusers afhrmed ; but partly in 
order to obtain a recompense for the service which 
they had rendered during their sojourn in Egypt; 
partly in order to punish the Egyptians for re- 
ducing them to a state of bondage, in violation of 
the laws of hospitality; for they came originally 
into Egypt as supplicants in a time of famine. 


* The pillar of fire which preceded the Israelites 
signified that it is impossible to represent God by 
an image ; it signified also his stedfastness, and 
his unchangeable light, which cannot be reduced 
toa figure. Hence the ancients set up columns 


or pillars which they worshipped as Gods. 


The * prohibition of various kinds of food in the 


1S. L. 1. cecexiii. 20. 

* S. L. 1. eccexv. 25. Clement here follows Philo. 

* S. L. 1. ccecxviii. 37. See p. 327, Note 3. 

* P.L. 2. c. 1. clxxv. 24. Compare c. 10. ccxx. 31. oup- 
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Mosaic law was designed under a deep mystery 
(ctkovoutKwrara) to teach the Jews frugality. Moses 
assigned particular reasons for the several pro- 
hibitions ; spiritual reasons, which were secret ; 
carnal, which were openly declared, and in which 
the Jews believed. ‘The clean beasts, which di- 
vide the hoof and chew the cud, are symbolical 
of the Orthodox, who are stedfast in the faith, and 
meditate on the oracles of God day and night. 
The beasts which chew the cud, but divide not 
the hoof, signify the Jews; who profess to meditate 
on the law of the Lord, but do not walk firmly 
forward to the Father through the Son. The beasts 
which divide the hoof, but chew not the cud, are 
the heretics; who profess to believe in the Father 
and the Son, but do not rightly interpret the 
oracles of God. The beasts, which neither divide 
the hoof nor chew the cud, represent those who 
are altogether impure. In ‘another place Cle- 
ment says, that ‘‘the command to take a turtle- 
dove for a sin-offering, (Levit. xii. 6.) signified 
allegorically that the purification of the irrational 
part of the soul is acceptable to God.” 


Borttkwc. L. 3. c. 11. cexcvit. 24. S.L. 2. ccccuxiv. 20. L. 5. 
DCLXXVI. 27. Clement in support of these mystical interpreta- 
tions quotes the Epistle of Barnabas. 

1$.L.7. ded. 23. Clement here borrows from Irenzus. 
L. 5.c. 8. Levit. i. 11. See p. 220. 

? S. L. 7. decexlix. 5. Compare P. L. 1. c. 5. cv. 2. Levit. 
xv. 29. 
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In the 'fifth Book of the Stromata the reader 
will find an allegorical interpretation of the taber- 
nacle and its furniture, of the dress of the priests, 
&c., borrowed, like many other of Clement’s fanci- 
ful interpretations, from Philo. 


When Job said that he came naked out of his 
mother’s womb and should return thither naked, 
according to *Clement, he did not mean stripped 
of worldly possessions ; but free from vice and sin, 
and the invisible spectre which follows those who 
have lived a life of injustice. 


In Psalm i. 1, Clement *interprets the counsel 
of the ungodly, of the Gentiles ; the way of sinners, 
of the Jews; the *seat of the scornful, of the heretics. 


In ° Psalm xix. 2. Day unto day uttereth speech, 


' S.L. 5. delxiv. 26. See L. 6. pccrxxxut. 16. 

? S. L. 4. dexxxvi. 26. Potter supposes Clement to have 
borrowed the notion of the invisible spectre, dedovc eidwdov, 
from the Phzedo of Plato. 

* S. L. 2. cccelxiv. 28. This interpretation is given on the 
authority of a man wise in these matters, cogov ra roatra. Cle- 
ment gives another interpretation, which he thus introduces, 
Erepoc de Kugwwrepov tXeyev. He finds in ver. 3. of the same 
Psalm an allusion to the resurrection. P. L. 1. c. 10. cru. 25. 

* Ka6écpay Nowuwwy in the Septuagint. 

° S.L. 5. delxxxiy. 22. There are allegorical or mystical 
interpretations of Psalm viii. 5. in S. L. 4. prxvi. 28. xlv. 8, 9. 
in P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxxvi. 28. S.L. 6. pcctxxxvi. 11. of Psalm 
xlix. 13. P. L. 1. c. 18. crrx. 13, where Clement refers the 
words, He is like the beasts that perish, to the fall of Adam; of 
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refers to that which is expressly written ; night 
unto night sheweth knowledge, to that knowledge 
which is mystically concealed. There is no speech 
nor language where their voice is not heard, to the 
omnipresence of God. 


On Isaiah i. 2. Hear, O heaven, and give ear, O 
earth, Clement ‘says, that by hear, the prophet 
means understand; by heaven, the soul of the 
Gnostic who has taken up the contemplation of 
heaven and of Divine things ; by earth, the man 
who prefers ignorance and hardness of heart ; and 
that the expression give ear (évwriZov,) i. e. use the 
organs of hearing, has a particular reference to 
those who are wholly attached to the objects of 
sense. When Isaiah says, xi.7, that the ox and 
the bear shall feed, Clement * discovers that by the 


Psalm li. 5. S. L. 3. pivir. 5. of Psalm Ixxxii. 6. C. xcrv. 30. 
P.L. I. c. 6. cx. 26. of Psalm ciii. 14. P. L. 1. c. 8. cxxxv. 
16. and of Psalm cl. P. L. 2. c. 4. cxcru. 5. of Proverbs i. 14. 
P. L. 1. c. 10. crry. 14. (Clement interprets this passage of our 
Saviour’s passion) of Proverbs iii. 5. S. L.2. ccccxxx. 17, of 
Proverbs ix. 18, according to the Septuagint version. P. L. 3. c. 
2. ccLvil. 13. 

* S.L. 4. dexli. 1. Clement had previously given a similar 
interpretation of Jeremiah xxii. 29. There are allegorical or 
mystical interpretations of Isaiah vii.9, in S. L.4. pcxxv. 33. 
xxii. 20. L.6. pecxxxvi. 4. xiix. 8. pcctxx1. 17, of Jere- 
miah xii. 9, according to the Septuagint version. P. L. 2. c. 10. 
ccxxil. 9, of Zechariah ix. 9. P. L. 1. ¢. 5. cvt. 37. C. xem. 
33. 

? S. L. 6. declxv. 43. 

1 
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ox, which is under the yoke, and is deemed a clean 
animal by the law, because it divides the hoof and 
chews the cud, is meant the Jew ; and by the bear, 
an unclean and savage animal, the Gentile. As 
the bear licks its cub into shape with its tongue, 
so the Gentile is formed and tamed by the Word. 
In Isaiah lili. 6. And the Lord hath laid on him- 
the imquity of us all, Clement * follows the Sep- 
tuagint version, Kai Kugwoc TapeOwKEV avroy Taic apap- 
tiatc nuwy, and supposes the words to mean, that 
Christ is to be the judge and corrector of our 
sins. 


I may take this opportunity of remarking that 
Clement ?mentions an heretical interpolation of 
Malachi iii. 15. 


’ Clement, if I understand him, thus calculates 
Daniel’s seventy weeks. The temple was rebuilt 
in seven ; then after an interval of sixty-two weeks 
the Messiah came ; then after an interval of half a 
week, Nero placed the abomination in the temple 
of Jerusalem; and after another half week the 
temple was destroyed by Vespasian. 


* P.L. 1. ¢. 8. exxxviii. 30. 

* S. L. 3. dxxviii. 22. 

°° S.L. 1. ecexliv. 7. ccccviii. 16. Clement connects the 
1290 and 1335 days in c. xu. with the half week in c. Ix. 
ceccrx. 1. 
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‘Clement says that the three series, each of four- 
teen generations, into which St. Matthew divides 
the genealogy of Christ (i. 17), had a mystical 
meaning ; which, however, he does not explain. 
? When John the Baptist said that God was able 
to raise up children unto Abraham out of stones, 
he meant by stones the Gentiles, who put their 
trust in stones. 


The *command to pluck out the right eye, if it 
offends us (Matth. v. 29), according to Clement is 
a direction to pluck out all evil lusts by the roots. 
*When Christ said that he spake to the Jews in 
parables, in order that seeing they might not 
see (Matth. xiii. 13), he did not mean that he 
would cause them to be ignorant ; he merely pre- 
dicted their ignorance. These are among the 
more sober of Clement’s interpretations. 


1S. L. 1. ecccix. 25. Clement speaks of the genealogy, as 
beginning from Abraham and terminating with Mary, the Mother 
of the Lord. 


? Matth. iii. 9. C.iv.23. So by the generation of vipers 
were meant the venomous hypocrites who laid snares for the” 
righteous. 

* P. L. 3. c. 11. ccexciv. 15. The heretical perversion of Mat- 
thew v. 42. rw airovrri ce cidov has been already noticed S.L. 3. 
DxXlll. 28. pxxxvi. 20. There are interpretations of Matth. 
viii. 20. S. L. 1. cccxxrix. 4. L. 4. pixxvu. 12. xi. 15. L. 5. 
DCXLIv. 12. xiii. 33. L.5. pexciv. 22. xiii. 31. P.L. 1.c. 11. 
ctv. 5. xvi. 27. L.2. c. 1. cixxn. 28, 37. xvii. 3. L. lc, 
civ. 28. cv. 22. xviii. 20, S. L. 3. pxi1. 41. xxiv. 19. L. 3. 
Dxxxiv. 1. xxvi. 7. P. L. 2. c. 8, ccv. 5. ccvi. 14. 

* S.L. 1. ecexvii. 16. 
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‘When Christ said, Let the dead bury thew dead 
(Matth. viii. 22), he alluded to men who live 
vicious lives and are dead to God; who dig their 
own graves. *When Christ told his disciples to 
proclaim on the house-top that which they had heard 
in the ear (Matth. x. 27), he meant that they 
should declare with suitable grandeur the secret 
mysteries imparted to them, and explain the Scrip- 
tures according to the canon of truth. In the 
pathetic address of our Saviour to Jerusalem, 
Clement *discovers that by chickens are meant 
Christians, the Word mystically ascribing sim- 
plicity of soul to the age of boyhood. In * ano- 
ther place he says that the address alludes to 
the various modes in which they, who peaceably 
contemplate sacred things, are prepared for voca- 
tion by Christ; for Jerusalem signifies the vision 
of peace. 


Commenting upon the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, Clement ° says, ‘‘ that the former was 
the multitude, the worthless grass which is cast 
into the fire (Luke xii. 28); the latter, the true 
Christian, the good grass, which is watered by the 


* P.L. 3. ¢. 11. ceci. 2. S. L. 3. dxxii. 13. L. 4. dexxxv. 7. 
S. L. 6. deccii. 39. 

Matth. xxiii. 37. P.L. 1. c.5. evi. 10. 

S. L. 1. eccexxxii. 8. 

Luke xvi. 19. P.L. 2. c. 10. cexxxii. 38. 


cc 
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dew of Divine grace, and, when cut, springs up 
again in the bosom of the Father.” 


Clement ' defends his allegorical interpretations 
by appealing to John iv. 34, where Christ says, 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me. Com- 
menting on John vi. 53, 54, Clement * writes, 
‘* Our Lord has symbolically alluded to this kind 
of food in St. John’s Gospel, saying, Hat my flesh, 
and drink my blood, signifying allegorically by that 
which is drunk the faith and promise by which 
the Church, consisting, like man, of many mem- 
bers, is watered and receives increase and is com- 
pacted together of both; of a body, that is, 
faith ; of a soul, that is hope; as the Lord was 
composed of flesh and blood ; for truly hope is the 
blood of faith, by which faith is kept together as 
by asoul. But when hope is breathed away, the 
vital power of faith is dissolved, like blood poured 
forth. 


Clement ‘alleges John xiv. 2, In my Father's 
house are many mansions, to prove that different 
degrees of reward will be assigned to different 


S EsAl, 6. « 0. CXXy. 19. 

2 Pp. L. 1. c. 6. exxi. 1. Compare cxxim. 24. cxxv. 27. 
The teaching or doctrine of the Saviour is called our spiritual 
food, apparently with reference to John vi. Compare the com- 
ment on John x. 9, J am the door. C. 1x. 35. and S. L. 7. 
pecexcvi. 38. 

° S$. L. 4. dixxix. 30. 
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degrees of virtue. He ‘finds in Acts vi. 2, Jé is 
not reason that we should leave the Word of God 
and serve tables, and in the Apostolic decree, Acts 
xy. 23, prohibitions of gluttony. 


*The wise virgins in the parable (Matth. xxv), 
are the souls of the wise, who, understanding that 
they are placed in a world of ignorance, light 
their lamps and rouse their intellect, and illumi- 
nate the darkness, and dispel ignorance, and seek 
the truth, and wait for the appearance of the 
teacher. Or, as Clement ‘says in another place, 
they are Gnostic souls, which have abstained from 
evil, and wait for the Lord in love, and light their 
lamps for the contemplation of things (rv zpay- 


parwr). 


The miracle of the five barley loaves and two 
fishes is *thus interpreted. The barley loaves 
signified the previous preparation of the Jew and 
Greek for the Divine wheat, i.e. the Gospel ; 
barley appearing earlier in the summer than wheat. 
The fishes signified the Greek philosophy, which 
was generated and carried along amidst the Gen- 
tile billows. They were given for the nourish- 
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ment of those who still lay on the ground, and did 
not increase like the fragments of the loaves; yet 
partaking of the blessing of the Lord, they had 
the divine resurrection breathed into them through 
the power of the Word. Or one of the fishes may 
mean the encyclical course of instruction, the 
other the philosophy which is afterwards taught ; 
and these two are collected by the word of the 
Lord. 


Speaking of the Gnostic, Clement ' says that 
‘‘he supplies the place of the Apostles, by an 
upright life, by accurate knowledge, by assisting 
his friends, by removing the mountains of his neigh- 
bours, and casting down all the inequalities of 


their souls.”’ 


Clement *speaks of persons who transposed the 
Gospels rev perarievtwv ta EvayyéAua, by which 
Mill understands that they transferred marginal 
explanations into the text. May it not mean that 
they transferred into the genuine Gospels passages 
which they found in other accounts of our Sa- 


viour’s life and preaching ? 


1 §. L. 7. decelxxviii. 21. 

? S. L. 4. dixxxii. 2. See Mill’s Note, quoted by Potter, 
who refers to L. 7. pecexci. 31. €v ro perariBévar ra onpawd- 
neva. See also L. 3. pxxix. 4. 
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In 'another place Clement says ‘‘ that some 
ascribed to Matthias, the words which in Luke 
xix. 8. are given to Zacchzus.” We may observe 
that by wayyé\ua, in the foregoing passage, are 
clearly * meant written Gospels. 


By the last day, in John vi. 40, Clement * un- 
derstood this world, which is reserved unto a par- 
ticular time, when it shall cease to exist. 


With reference apparently to Luke xvi. 12, If 
ye have not been faithful in that which is another 
man's (gv tw adXorpiw), Clement *says that ‘‘ the 
precept to desire nothing, does not mean that the 
things desired are another’s (adXorpia), as they 
suppose who affirm that the Creator was not the 
Supreme God ; or that the things created are evil 
and detestable ; that would be an atheistic opinion : 
but we call the things of the world adddrpia, be- 
cause our abode among them is not for ever; 
because they are a\Aozpia with respect to posses- 
sion, inasmuch as they must pass to those who 


1S. L. 4. dixxix. 13. 

* So ev rote evayyedioc. Quis Dives Salvetur. rcpxxxvul. 
44. 

or 2. €. 6, cxv. 20. 

*S. L. 4. dev. 20. In the Tract Quis Dives Salvetur, 
DCDXLvi. 3, that which relates to the Spirit is said to be ‘éuoy, 
that which relates to the world d\Adrpiov. See also pepLil. 15. 
pepivi. 20. P. L. $. c. 1. con. 1. c. 2. cctv. 17. 
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are to succeed us; though with respect to use they 
are our own (ia), since they were made for us, so 
long as it is necessary for us to live among them.” 


On Romans xiii. 12. The night is far spent, the 
day is at hand ; let us, therefore, cast off the works 
of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light. 
Clement ‘says ‘‘that by the day and the light is 
allegorically signified the Son, and by the armour 
of light the precepts of Christ.” 


We “find the following paraphrase of Romans 
viii. 38. For I am persuaded that neither death 
(threatened by persecution), nor life (the present 
life), nor Angels (apostate Angels), nor principah- 
ties (the principality of Satan is the life which he 
has chosen ; his are the principalities and powers of 
darkness), nor things present (in which we now live, 
as the soldier in hope, the merchant in gain), nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, which by 
an operation peculiar to man, acts against the faith 
of him who freely chooses (for creature is here 
synonymous with operation, which is our work), 
no such operation shall be able to separate us. 


Clement’s *interpretation of 1 Cor. iii. 12, is 


1 S$. L. 4. dexxviii. 16. Clement seems in v. 11. to have 
read eiddrec Tov Kuproy instead of eiddrec rov Kapor. 

2 L. 4. devi. 5, 

* S. L. 5. delx. 8. The interpretation given by Basilides of 
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that the gold, silver, precious stones, were the Gnostic 
structures erected on the foundation of faith in 
Christ Jesus ; the wood, hay, and stubble were the 
additions of the Heretics. When St. Paul ex- 
pressed his anxiety to impart to the Roman con- 
verts (1—11.) some spiritual gift, to the end they 
might be established, he alluded to the Gnostic 
building. He could not openly communicate such 
spiritual gifts by letter. 


Clement ‘interprets 1 Cor. vii. 14. But now 
are they (your children) holy, by a reference to 
John iii. 6, That which is born of the flesh is flesh: 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. This, 
he says, applies not ouly to parturition, but also to 
instruction ; the children are holy, * being accepta- 
ble to God ; to whom the words of the Lord have 
betrothed their souls. 


Clement * says that.the word zopveia is used by 


1 Cor. vii. 9, /t is better to marry than to burn, may be seen 
L. 3. pix. 16. quoted in p. 269. There are remarks on the 5th 
and 36th verses of the same chapter, pxtvi. 10. 17; and inter- 
pretations of 1 Cor. i. 21. S. L. 1. cccxuxx. 19. cccixx1. 3. of 
1 Cor. ix. 5. L. 3. pxxxvi. 1. of Gal. ii. 19. L. 3. pux. 41. of 
Gal. v. 16. L. 4. pxc1. 8. of 1 Tim. iv. 1. S. L. 3. pL. 2. 

1 L. 3. dxlix. 33. 

2 airixa dywa ra réxva, ai evapecthoee (f. d evaporicet) TO 
Oso, THY KuptakGy NOywv vudevoayTwy THY Wuxi. 

$S. L. 3. dlii. 1. Compare L. 6. pceccxvi. 19. L. 7. 
peccLxxvul. 18. 
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the Apostle in three different senses. As the 
desire of having more (zAcove&ia) is called ropveta, 
being opposed to contentment ; and as Idolatry is 
so called, being the distribution of the (worship 
due to the) one God among many ; sO zopvea is a 
falling away from one marriage to many. 


Clement ‘affirms that the word vow: 1 Cor. 
viii. 1. does not mean puffeth up, but causeth man 
to think greatly and truly, and supports his inter- 
pretation by a quotation from one of the books of 
Solomon; but the passage is not extant in the form 
in which he quotes it. Qcumenius has ’ pre- 
served a fragment of the Hypotoposes, in which 
Clement interpreting 1 Cor. xi. 10. For this cause 
ought the woman to have power on her head because 
of the angels, says ‘‘that the angels are righte- 
ous and virtuous men, who might be tempted to 
sin, if the women were unveiled.” The real angels 
of Heaven see them, even when veiled. 


On 1 Cor. xill. 4. Charity vaunteth not itself 
(ov epmepeverar), “Clement observes ‘‘ that zeo- 


1§. L. 7. decexevii. 1. } copia, dnoiy 6 Ladopwy, évepuolwoev 
ra taurine rexva. The commentators suppose Clement to refer 
to Ecclesiasticus iv. 11. 4 copia viove éavrn (for Eavrijc) dvowwoe. 

2 mxiv. 25. The Valentinian interpretation appears in the 
Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, xtrv. 

* P. L. 3. c¢. ecli. 38. I know not where Clement found the 
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meocia 1S that attention to ornament which indicates 
superfluity and uselessness ; wherefore the apostle 
adds, doth not behave itself unseemly ; for a form 
not our own and not according to nature is un- 
seemly ; this he expresses by adding that Charity 
seeheth not that which is not her own (70 py eavrne), 
for truth calls that which is proper its own ; 
whereas the love of ornament seeks that which is 
not its own, being estranged from God, and the 
Word, and Charity. ‘Clement’s comment on the 
llth verse of the same chapter, When I was a 
child, is, that when St. Paul was a child, that is a 
Jew, he understood as a child, that is, he walked 
according to the law ; but, when he became a man, 
that is a Christian, he put away childish things, that 
is, the things of the law; and understood the 
things of Christ, who is called in Scripture by 
excellence the Man. 


On | Cor. iii. 2. Clement ’says, ‘‘ that by sp- 
ritual, St. Pau] meant those who believed in the 
Holy Spirit; by carnal, those who were newly in- 


-reading 70 jx) éavrje. In the tract Quis Dives Salvetur, pcpLv1. 
30. we find the common reading rd éaurie. 

Sets i. C, 6..cxviii.. 30. 

* Pp. L. c. 1. 6. cxix. 30. Clement seems to have read yada 
bpdc Erdrioa, we vnriove, év XotoT@, ov Ppdua. He separates the 
words év Xptor@ from we vyziove, and connects them with yaa 
vpac érdriaa. His paraphrase is, I have instructed you in Christ 
with simple, true, and natural nourishment, viz. spiritual. As 
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structed, and not yet purified (by the water of 
baptism); he called them carnal, as they were on 
a footing with the heathen, still carnally-minded. 
He gave them, therefore, milk to drink, z. e. he 
poured knowledge into them, which is communi- 
cated by catechetical instruction, and nourishes 
unto eternal life.’ The expression I give to drink 
(erérwa), is significant of perfect participation : for 
full grown men are said to drink, infants to suck. 


‘His interpretation of 2 Cor. xi. 2. L knew a 
man in Christ, &c. is, that St. Paul by the un- 
speakable words which he heard meant the ineffa- 
ble nature of God ; and that he was not restrained 
from uttering them by any positive prohibition, 
but because it was impossible to declare the Divine 
Nature. That can only be declared above the 
third heaven, by those whose office it is to initiate 
the elect souls. 


Clement, speaking of Philippians 11. 7. But 
made himself of no reputation and took upon him the 
form of a servant, *says that St. Paul called the 


nurses feed new-born infants with milk, so I nourish you with 
the milk of Christ, the word, instilling into you spiritual food. 
Thus the perfect milk is perfect food, and leads to an increasing 
perfection, which knows no cessation (dxkarazavorov). Wherefore 
this milk, together with honey, was promised in the land of rest. 
See Exodus iii. 8. cx1x. 13. 

1S. L. 5. dexcili. 10. See p. 292, Note 3. 

? Pp. L. 3.1. ccli. 30. 
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outward man a servant, with reference to his state 
before the Lord became a servant, and took upon 
him flesh. But God himself in his compassion 
made the flesh free ; delivering it from corruption 
and from a deadly and bitter servitude, investing 
it with incorruption, and throwing around it the 
holy ornament of immortality. 


By the expression true yoke-fellow (citvye yvnate), 
in Philip. iv. 3. Clement ‘supposed St. Paul to 
mean his wife, to whom he alludes in 1 Cor. 
ix. 5. For according to Clement, Peter, * Philip 
and Paul were married. 


In Col. 1. 28. our translators have rendered 
tavta avOpwrov every man. According to * Clement, 
they should have said, the whole man, that is, puri- 
fied both in soul and body. The expression cannot 
mean every man absolutely, for then there would 
be no unbelievers ; nor yet every believer, since all 
are not perfect. 


With reference to Heb. i. 3. Clement ‘says ‘‘ that 


1S. L. 3. dxxxvy. 19. Compare with reference to 1 Cor. ix. 5. 
L. 4. pevu. 1. 

* Clement appears here to confound Philip the deacon with 
Philip the apostle. See Potter’s Note, pxxxv. 16. 

* S. L. 5. delxxxiii. 5. 

*S. L. 7. decelxvi. 28. Clement appears to quote from 
memory ; the reading of our text is 6¢ oy dazravyacpa rie Coéne 
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the Apostle calls the Son Xapaktnpa THC dofne Tov 
matpoc, because he teaches the truth concerning 
God, and shews us as it were by an express image 
(xapaxrnpicayra), that God and the Father is the 
one and only ruler of all; whom no one has known 
excepting the Son, and he to whom the Son has 
revealed him. 


Clement 'thought that both Christ and the 
Apostles preached to the spirits in Hades. He 
quotes in support of the opinion 1 Pet. i. 19. By 
which also he went and preached to the spirits in 
prison. 


By the Charity which covers a multitude of Sins 
(1 Pet. iv. 8.) Clement * seems to have understood 
the love of Christ which remits the sins of man. 


Clement * finds in the twelve gates of the Hea- 
venly Jerusalem (Rey. xxi. 21.), an allusion to the 
twelve Apostles. 


kal yapakryp TiC UTocTacewc avTov. In Hebrews xi. 40. Clement 
supposes the word povor to be understood iva pr) xwole hor 
redewOwor (pov). S. L. 4. per. 13. 

1S. L. 6. declxiii. 11. See p. 351. 

? S. L. 1. eceexxiii. 36. L. 2. ccccrxui. 23. It may be 
observed with reference to 2 Pet. i. 20. that the word éziAvate is 
used by Clement to signify an explanation of a word or passage 
in scripture. P. L. 2.c. 1.cixxu. 37. 

* Pp. L. 2.¢. 12. cexlii. 2, It appears from L. 1. c. 6. cxxv. 2. 
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Having given so many examples of the mode in 
which Clement applied the language of Scripture, 
I will add one of his mode of interpreting a Hea- 
then poet. 'On the following lines of Hesiod, 


Keivoe prev ravdpotoc, d¢ abrocg tdvra vonon, 
"EaOX0c & ad Kdkeivoc bc eb eixdyre TiOnTat, 
“Oc 0€ ke pyr’ adroc voen, pir’ aAov akovwy 
"Ev Oupo GadAnra, 66° air’ dyphioc avno. 


The first verse describes Abraham, who sought 
God ; the second the disciples, who obeyed the 
Word ; the third and fourth, the Gentiles who did 


not follow Christ. 


The authority of Clement has been quoted in 
support of a mode of interpretation kar’ o1covouiay, 
but in my opinion, erroneously. We know that 
the word oixovouoc, in its literal sense, is equiva- 
lent to house-steward, Ret familiaris dispensator ; 
and consequently oixovouia to >stewardship. St. 


that he considered the Jerusalem which is above synonymous 
with heaven. He speaks of it as rij¢ ovpavoroXewe. 

feats a. ec. 8. cclxxix. 9. 

* It is used in the original sense, P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxxvut. 8. 
where Clement, having said that the use of dyed wool weakens 
the texture of the cloth, adds, 70 0€ ovd’ cic oikovopiay evOeror. So 
TapeuTopevpa oixovomuxoy. L. 3. c. 10. ccLXXXIII. 33. ovK Ere epi 
Tov olkov ein ay povn f oikovomia. S. L. 1. cccxxxvi. 11. rv 
akpay oixovopiay. L.7. peccLxiv. 2. padiora dé rove rnLKaUTHY 
oikovopiay memiorevpévouvc. L. 4. pcvit. 10, where there is a 
direct allusion to 1 Cor. ix. 17. rije rov yaXaxroc oikovopiac. 
L. 2. cccetxxvit. 16, seems to mean the provision of milk made 
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Paul, therefore, speaks of himself as a steward or 
dispenser of the mysteries of God (1 Cor. iv. 1.), 
and of a Bishop as the steward of God (Tit. i. 7). 
He speaks of himself also as entrusted with a 
stewardship (1 Cor. ix. 17); asa minister of the 
Church according to the stewardship of God as- 
signed him for the Colossians (i. 25). In another 
place he speaks of the stewardship of the grace of 
God assigned him for the Ephesians (iii. 2). Hence 
if St. Paul said or did any thing, kar’ oxovopiav, 
he said or did it asa steward of God, entrusted 
with the dispensation of the grace of the Gospel 
among the Gentiles. Nor when in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians St. Paul speaks of the dispensation 
of the fulness of times (ete olKovoulay TOU mAnowpartoc 
tov Kaipov, i. 10), is the use of the word very dif- 
ferent; the meaning is, that the dispensation of 
the Gospel was reserved to the fulness of time. 
Having premised these few observations respecting 
the use of the word oikovouia in the New Testa- 
ment, let us proceed to consider the passages in 
which it is used by Clement. 


He 'says of Christians, that they understand 
the dispensation of God; that is, the Providence 
of God in his moral government of the universe. 


by God for the nourishment of the infant. See P. L. 1. ¢.6. 
cxxu. 26. 


1 C. lii. 37. of rhy oikovopiay rod Oeov KaravevonKorec. 


EE = 
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oikovonia here is put, not for the office of dispensing, 
but for the thing dispensed. The sense is the 
same when he ‘speaks of the beautiful economy 
used by the Word in leading men on to perfec- 
tion; and when assigning the reason why God, 
notwithstanding his goodness, is angry, and pu- 
nishes man, he *says that such a procedure, 7 


1 P.L. 1. c. 1. xcix. 3. ry Kady cuvyxoijrat oixovouig 6 mavra 
gAavOowroc Ndyoc. So Christ is said to have received perfect 
regeneration at his baptism, kara rv oikovopexjy podtarizwow, 
according to that which had been prefigured with reference to 
the Gospel dispensation. 

? P.L. 1.c. 8. cxxxvi. 35. Compare rj oikovopiay riy 
Eavrov. CXXxIx. 26. wapa 7ijy oiKxovopiay rij¢ drethijc. 32. 6 
Tpdmoc Tie oiKovopiac airov. CXLI. 19. riy wept TO Emtorugey 
tiv dyQowrdryra oixovopiay. c. 10. cL. 32. ovK eionKiijy oixovo- 
piay Cndtwoac. L. 3. c. 4. cctxix. 14, where Clement is speak- 
ing of the government of an earthly monarch. Im ec. 12. 
cccx. 12, Clement says, “If we become hearers of the Word, 
let us glorify the blessed CEconomy.” 7ijv paxapiay Cofalwper 
oikovopiay, where by oikovouiay we must, according to Potter, 
understand the incarnation of the Word; but here also it means 
the Divine procedure in sending the Word to take our flesh. 
SoS.L. 1. cecxtvi. 39. 4 yap cara ri Oeiay rapacooty gidocodia 
torneo tiv mpdvoray Kai PeSawot* ic dvapeBeionc, poe F repli 
Tov Lwrijoa oikovopia gaivera. L. 5. Dextvi. 31. rv card cdpKa 
oikxovomiay. DcLXIx. 21. L. 6. pecixiv. 22. coctxxut. 27. Oeiac 
oikovopiac i) Tepizrwoc. If the Greeks by chance said any 
thing in agreement with the true philosophy, that chance was a 
part of the Divine economy or procedure ; was in the order of 
Divine providence. ccccxyul. 36. érépa ydo jy oixovouia. It 
was another part of the Divine procedure. L. 2. ccccxxx. 29, 
where 77 oixovouia rov Oeov is evidently equivalent to 7H mie 
kat Oeig, 7TH xpovonrun dwuhjoe in 27. L. 3. pxu. 5. L. 4. 
pexxxl. 24. L.6. pecem. 13. L.7. pecctv. 40. peccLxxxu. 
32. 37. ccccxxxIx. 8. rév re "loaax—rvrov éoopevoy piv oiKo- 
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rows oikovouia, conduces to the right education of 
children. 


vopiac owrnptov. The sacrifice of Isaac was a type of the Di- 
vine procedure in accomplishing our salvation. L. 5. pecxtv. 3. 
L. 6. peccxtl. 23: ccccLxxx1. 24. i d€ oixovopia abri}, Kat mpo- 
gnrixy Kai ruck. This part of the Divine procedure (with re- 
ference to the sons of Abraham) was both prophetical and typical. 
L. 3. DxL. 28. guvouwKn dvdyxn Oeiac oikuvopiac. Quis Dives 
Salvetur. pepDLV. 41. DxLvuil. 34. 77 oikovopig weBopevoc evapeo- 
Twe. DLIX. 24. # Kara iv ’ExkAnoiay kaG hyde oikovopia. L. 4. 
DLXXVI. 18. Otkatac ovone rijc oikovoniac. Here the word refers 
to God’s distribution of gifts to each man according to his deserts. 
DLXXX. 5. Tij¢ dppyrov oikovopiac Kat etrovpyiac. Here, how- 
ever, oikovouia may mean simply office. pct. 38. ei pev ydp 
py ein Tie Geiac Cuxnoewe (i dvrardcoctec) olxerat  oikovopia 
Tov KaBapciwy, Kat TéxTwKev 1 UTODEaLC adroic’ Ei Ce EK TOOVOLAC 
rad kaQdpo.a, €k mpovoiac Kai ai KoAdgetc. For if the retribution 
is not of divine appointment, then there is an end of the ex- 
piatory procedure (of the procedure for the purpose of expiation 
or purification according to the system of Basilides), and their 
hypothesis falls to the ground ; butif the expiation proceeds from 
God’s providence, so also do the punishments. L. 5. pcuxxrx. 
18. dvtwe EXvoEY TO Tépac THY oyiwy Tie oikovopiac. He 
(John the Baptist) pointed out the true end of the oracles re- 
specting the Divine procedure in the incarnation of Christ. L. 6. 
pecciy. 7. Dccxxx. 18. ovdé ryv adAny ‘oaaw oikovopiay rie 
d)neiac. Nor are they (the Greeks) acquainted with the rest 
of the Divine procedure as it truly is. L.6. pecixv. 9. ré obv; 
ovyxi Kal éy doov % abrh yéyovey oikovonia; What then? Was 
not the Divine procedure the same apud inferos? See pecrxut. 
24. pecxcl. 12. cal racay riv Kard roy Kipioy Cnpovpytay re 
kal oikovopiay ovvtevac. To comprehend the whole procedure 
in reference to the work of creation and the dispensation as con- 
ducted by the Lord. pecxcri1. 28. “Ayyedtxijc Odbne Kadketvne 
Tie oikovopiac, (imitations) of the angelic glory, and of the dis- 
tribution of offices established in heaven. pcccxvit. 4. ra@ ei¢ 
oikovopiay érirnceva, that which was necessary to the fulfilment 
of the Divine counsel. L. 7. peccxxx. 9. xara riv TOY Tept- 
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If we turn to the passages in which the verb 
oikovomery is used, we shall find that it has a cor- 
responding meaning. It 'means to administer, 
with reference either to worldly affairs, or the pro- 
vidential governance of the universe. 


The passage which has been most frequently 


yeiwy oikovouiay. According to the Divine procedure with re- 
ference to earthly things. pcccxxx1. 31. The Word is spoken 
of as displaying 7ijv ayiay oixovouiay. But instead of davade- 
devypevw we should perhaps read dvadeceypévw as in DeccLxil. 
35. rov peyiorov eri ric yij¢ dyafov éyw Te Kal Epyy dvadesa- 
plevoc. DCCCLXXIV. 35. év rh Kara roy [iov oikovowiga means in 
life and conversation. pcccixxv. 44, 7 a7 oixovopia thy (that is, 
Christ’s) procedure in conducting the government of the world. 
DCCCLXXVI. 11. oikovopia roy cwlecbat dv avTovd wéddovTa TeOOpW- 
pévn, the procedure grounded on foreseeing that a certain 
individual would be saved through his means. The Word is 
used in the same sense in the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, v. 
where Christ’s injunction to the three disciples not to reveal what 
they had seen on the Mount, is said to have been given, lest the 
Jews, understanding what the Lord was, should abstain from 
laying hands on him, and thus the economy should be incomplete, 
Kat adredjc¢ i} olKovopia yévnra. In x1. it signifies office. In 
XXVII. it appears to be used in the same sense, and as in Xt. is 
opposed to évvayic. Perhaps, however, it may here mean dis- 
pensation, as it does in xxx. and vim. the dispensation be- 
yond the pleroma. 

1 Tn this sense it is used Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpx.u1. 46. 
moootkovonnOnva. S.L. 1. cccxxiv. 46. oixovopodyra riy Cuéto- 
dov. P.L.2.¢.7. cctv. 27. So oixovopirde dedopévar. S. L. 2. 
ceccxLiy. 37. The two covenants were given, each in its ap- 
pointed time by the Providence of God. dydqoiy yap  cvvapec 
oikovopet owrnpiay. L.1. ccccxxi. 29. The twofold exercise 
of the power of Providence, in punishing and in conferring good, 
dispenses salvation. ravra péy ovy oikovopeirar dvwOev cic Kador. 
eccLxIx. 12. 
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produced in proof of an interpretation of Scripture 
kar’ oikovoniav is in S.L. 6. peccit. Clement is 
there speaking of the circumcision of Timothy by 
St. Paul, in accommodation to the prejudices of 
the Jews. St. Paul, he ‘says, knew well that 
circumcision does not justify ; but while he main- 
tained the essential doctrines, he admitted that he 
became all things to all men (kard cuyepipopar), 
by accommodation, that he might gain all. Daniel 
in like manner, wore the golden chain put upon 
him by the king of Persia, in order to save his 
countrymen from oppression. ‘‘ They, therefore,” 
proceeds Clement, ‘are not in reality deceivers, 
who accommodate themselves in conformity to 
the part assigned them by Providence for the sal- 
vation of others, (o CULTEPLPEPOMEVOL 6’ o1kovoptav 
swrnotac), nor they who partially err; but they 
who err on essential points.”’ According to Clement, 


1 Compare S. L.7. decelxiil. 13. For the use of the word cupme- 
pidépecOa, see also P. L. 2. c. 10. coxxxtv. 16. InS.L. 1. 
cccxxVi. 13, it is joined with oixovoeicOar. Clement says, “ that 
we must, in choosing our part, choose, not that which is not 
blamed, but that which is not justly blamed. For it does not 
follow, because a man will not do an act (for itself, ponyou- 
pévwe, making it his principal object), that he will not do it under 
certain circumstances ; on the contrary, he will then do it, pro- 
ceeding agreeably to the Divine Wisdom, and accommodating 
himself oikovopovpervoc re feocdgwe Kai cupTepipepopevoc. See 
also S. L. 2. coccitxvu. 12. L. 3. pxu. 38. L. 7. DeccLxXvIL 
40. peccLxxxi. 13. peccxiv. 2. roic & dxndynkdow 6 yyvworudc 
oikovopoin tHyv atrnowy. The Gnostic will adapt this prayer to 
the case of those whose conscience is seared. 
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St. Paul and Daniel acted xara cuprepupopay, or ovp- 
mEpupepopevor oe oiKovoulay owrnpiac. He interpreted 
their acts as done in accommodation, with reference 
to the parts assigned them by Providence; but 
there is no mention of an interpretation of Scrip- 
ture kar’ oikovouiav. In like manner when he says, 
(P. L. 2. c. 1. cLxxv. 24.) that frugality was recom- 
mended to the Jews under the law otxovopwrara 
by the prohibition of different kinds of food, he 
means that it was recommended in conformity to 
the character of the dispensation ; Moses assigning 
openly carnal reasons, which the Jews believed ; 
but in secret spiritual reasons. The passage which 
appears to give the greatest sanction to the notion 
of an interpretation kar’ oicovouiav is in P.L. 2. ¢. 9. 
ccxix. 16. where speaking of Lot’s incest, he says, 
‘<] omit the interpretation which refers it to the eco- 
nomy of the restitution of all things, raparéumopat 
yap yuv Tne madcyyevesiov oltKovomilac THYv eEnynow. 
But here also by oikovouia is to be understood the 
Divine procedure, with respect to the restitution. 


Clement speaks of the Scriptures as given by the 
Inspiration of God; ‘‘ God,” he * says, ‘leads 


* So P. L. 1, ¢. 9. exlvi. 3. cwrnpiay oixovopoupévn. L. 3. c. 
12. ccciit. 28, oikovopoupevoe rij¢ ExavopPwoewe THY cwrnplay. 
S. L. 6. peccxx. 34. zxpocoxovopovrtai odio oi Kaxoi, the 
wicked take such measures. 

2 Hyeirac Ce Kara rac Oeotvevatove ypagac. S. L. 7. deccxciv. 
38. roic Beortveverore NUyoue. DCCCXCVI. 1. 
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men according to the divinely inspired Scriptures,” 
He ‘says also, that ‘to take offence at the Divine 
commands, is to take offence at the Holy Spirit.” 
He * calls the Prophets instruments of the Divine 
voice. Speaking of those who pretended to the 
spirit of Prophecy among the heathen, he ‘says, 
that they were all thieves and robbers (with refer- 
ence to John x. 18.), who either foretold future 
events from observation and probable conjecture, 
as physicians and fortune-tellers judge from the 
countenance ; or were moved by demons ; or were 
excited by the influence of water, or of frankincense, 
or by some quality of the air. But the Hebrew 
prophets foretold events by the power and inspira- 
tion of God ; as before the law, Adam, who * pro- 
phesied with respect to the woman, and on the 
occasion of the naming of the animals; Noah who 
preached repentance ; Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
who clearly foretold many future events, both dis- 
tant and near at hand; so also, when the law was 
given, Moses and Aaron prophesied ; after the law 
was given, Joshua, Samuel, &c.° 


1 Ovoapecroupervot Tatc Beiate Evrodaic, TovTéoTt TH Aylw TrvEv- 
part. L. 7. pecexci. 18. quoted in p. 352, Note 3. 

rove O& TOV TaYTOKpaTODOE mpopyrac Oeov ov‘ av Tic KaramAa- 
yein, Opyava Oeiac yevopévove gwric. S. L. 6. pecexxvit. 33. 

3 §. L. 1. ecec. 17. Compare S. L. 5. pcxcrx. 10. 

* When Adam said, ‘* Therefore shall a man leave his father,” 
&c. Gen. ii. 24, which the Fathers, from Eph. v. 32. understood 
to be prophetic. See Tertullian de Anima, c. 11. 

> Clement says, that the whole number of prophets was thirty- 
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In another place, Clement speaking of false 
prophets, ' says that they sometimes spoke the truth, 
but spoke in ecstasy, as ministers of the Apostate 
(angel). Like others of the early fathers, he * be- 
lieved that the Word imparted to all men, but 
especially to those who cultivated their reasoning 
powers, a certain divine influence, by which they 
were led to the recognition of One God, self- 
existent and eternal. 


With respect to the Septuagint version, Cle- 
ment *says ‘‘that the Law and the Prophetical 
books were translated into Greek in the reign 
of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus; or according to 
some, in that of Ptolemy Philadelphus; and 
that Demetrius Phalereus was very zealous in 
forwarding the work, which was performed by 
seventy elders, chosen from those most conversant 
with the Scriptures, and the Greek language, who 
were sent from Jerusalem to Alexandria for the 


five. He mentions as female prophets, Sarah, Rebekah, Miriam, 
Deborah, and Olda. 

' S. L. 1. ceclxix. 6. On the subject of Prophesying in ecstasy, 
see my work on Tertullian, p. 6, note 4. 

* Thus C. lix. 14. évéoraxrai ric droppora Oeixy. LX. 8. LXU. 
20. txiv. 8. S. L. 2. cccexciu. 17. See p. 328, Note 1. 

* S. L. 1. ceccix. 26. see p. 126. Compare Irenzus, L. 3. c. 
25. Clement quotes a passage from the first book of the work 
of Aristobulus to Ptolemy Philometer, in which it was said that 
the parts of Scripture which recorded the most remarkable events 
connected with the history of the Hebrews, had been translated 
into Greek before the time of Demetrius, and even of the con- 
quest of Persia by Alexander. 
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purpose. Each made his version separately ; but 
when the several versions were compared, they 
were found to agree both in sense and words. This 
was effected by the Providence of God, who de- 
signed that the Scriptures should reach the ears of 
the Greeks. Nor ought it to occasion any surprise ; 
for the Scriptures having been lost during the 
Babylonish captivity, ‘Ezra, the Levite and Priest, 
inspired by God, renewed them in the time of 
Artaxerxes. 


Clement’ uniformly speaks of the Sibyl as en- 
dowed with the gift of prophecy. In *the first book 
of the Stromata, he mentions the various accounts 
which had been given of her birth-place, parentage, 
&c. and in ‘the same book he enumerates the dif- 
ferent Sibyls and the ages in which they lived. 
There is in the * sixth book a passage in which St. 


1 See S. L. 1. ccexcii. 32. 

* patra jpiv ) mpodnriKy Tapeyyvg Kai mounrexy LiPvdda, 
C. xxiv. 1. So xuiv. 6. 26. apa rij¢ tpophrioc rife “EPpaiwr. 
LxI. 22. uxvi. 10.8. L. 5. pecxiv. 23. The Sibyl is also quoted, 
C. trv. 2.. 1x. 31. P, L. 2..¢. 10. ccxxix. 7. L. 3. ¢. 3. Goma 
16. S. L. 3. pxvu.2. S. L. 5. pccxvi. 20. 

* ecelviii. 7. See Lardner’s Credibility, c. 22. 

* ecelxxxiv. 5. The Phrygian, named Artemis ; the Erythrean, 
Herophila; the Egyptian; the Italian, who dwelt at Rome, 
and whose son Evander built the temple of Pan, called Lupercal. 
In cccxcrx. 5. Clement mentions the Samian, Colophonian, Cu- 
mean, Erythreean, Pythian, the Taraxandrian (qu. Taxandrian), 
the Macetian (Macedonian), the Thessalian, and the Thes- 
protian. 

* deelxi. 22. See Cotelerius, Judicium de Epistola posteriore 
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Paul is represented, as appealing to the books of 
the Sibyl and Hystaspes ; for I agree with Grabe 
in thinking that, as it at present stands, it will 
scarcely bear the interpretation put upon it by 
Cotelerius. Clement refers either to some Apo- 
eryphal book, which bore the name of St. Paul ; or 
to some discourse of St. Paul, which was intro- 
duced into the work entitled ‘‘the Preaching of 
Peter.” 


Clement’s quotations from Scripture appear ge- 
nerally to have been made from memory. The 
consequence is, that he 'sometimes blends passages 
from different parts of Scripture in one quotation ; 
*sometimes expresses the sense in words very dif- 
ferent from those of Scripture; * sometimes attri- 


Clementis Romani. Beverege in Cod. Cam. L. 1. c. 14. Grabe 
Spicil. tom. 1. p. 66. On the subject of the Sibylline verses, see 
Prideaux’s Connexion. P.2. B. 9. 

1 Thus Isaiah Ixiv. 1, 2. and Ixvi. 1. C. txvi. 36. Isaiah xl. 
8. and li. 6. Ixvii. 5. Isaiah i. 16,17. and Psalm xxxiii. 14. 
xliv. 9. P. L.i. c. 7. cxxxim. 26. Matt. v. 40. Luc. vi. 29 and 
L. 3. ¢c. ult. cccvir. 4. 

2 Thus C. lxvi. 40. xvi. 30..P. L. 1. c. 5. crv. 20. cvi. 1. 
Git. civ. 1. L. 3.c. 12. ccev. 17. cccvi. 26. cccvint. 12. 
S. L. 3. piv. 20. 

* Thus having quoted one of the Psalms, he proceeds to quote 
Psalm xxiii. 4, 4 padoe cov cai i Baxrnpia cov mapexadecdy pe, 
eimé Tt¢ Eregoc, as if from another prophet. P. L. 1. c. 7. cxxxv. 
3. He quotes also, as from one of the books of Kings, a pas- 
sage made up of different passages in the book of Job. S. L. 4. 
pcx. 12. He quotes as from a Gospel (éy ru evayyedi), the 
following words, puornp.oy gud éuot Kat roic viote Tov otKov pou, 
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butes to one sacred writer passages which belong 


to another. 


He frequently quotes, as from Scripture, passages 
which are not to be found init. Thus he ’ says, 
‘‘that Moses forbade the Israelites to eat the hare 
and the hyena’. He * quotes as Scripture the fol- 
lowing words, oon evwolac Tw ew Kapola SoéaZovca Tov 
wewAakora aurny. *Again, ELOEC yap TOV acdeA pov oou, ELOEC 
tov Osoy cov. *Again, aireiofe yap ra peyada, Kal Ta puKoa 
vy moooteOnoerat. *Again, yiyvecbe SoKunor Toamelirat. 
He ° expressly attributes to Solomon the following 
sentence, which is not to be found in Scripture, 


~ ~ « e , ~ , ¢ ‘ , 
TOU TLOTOU oAoc oO KOOMOC TWV XONHATWY, oO LoAonwv AEyet, 


which appear in the translation of Theodotion to have followed 
the words éAzic 7@ evae(3ei. Isaiah xxiv. 16. See Jerome in loco. 
S. L. v. perxxxtv. 9. He quotes as from Hosea words found 
in Amos, iv. 138. C. rxvu. 14. (See S. L. 5. pecxxy. 2.) and 
as from a prophet, words not to be found in Scripture, but quoted 
also in the Epistle of Barnabas, c.11. S.L. 3. px. 29. 

' P. L. 2. c. 10. cexx. 32. He appears here to have followed 
the author of the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, c. 10. 

> P. L. 3. ¢. 12. ecevi. 8. The same words are quoted as Scrip- 
ture by Irenzeus, L. 4. c. 32. See Grabe’s note. 

“8. L.-1. ecelxxiv.[10. SL. 2) cocemmnf £5 

* S. L. 1. cecexvi. 21. These words are quoted by Origen, de 
Oratione, sect. 2. If, however, we compare S. L. 4. pixxx. 7. © 
we shall perhaps conclude that they are Clement’s interpretation 
of Matt. vi. 33. See Lardner’s Credibility. c. 22. 

° S. L. 1. eeeexxv. 14. There are allusions to this quotation 
L. 2. ccccxxxvi. 14. L. 6. pecuxxx.28. L.7. pcccirxxxvu. 35 
The reader may consult Usher, Proleg. ad Ignatium, c. 8. sect. 7. 
or Cotelerius ad Constit. Apost. L. 2. c. 36. 


® §. L. 2. ccececxl. 2. 
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Tov oS: amisrov ovoe oPorAdec. ' Having quoted Isaiah 
liv. 1. he adds the following words, as part of the 
quotation, EBiwoac gle TO Teolpoaypa tov Aaov. evevAo- 
ynOnoav Ta TéKVa GOV EC TAC OKNHVaC THY Tatépwy, and 
shortly afterwards, exAnpovouncac thy diabnKny Tov 
‘IopanX. *He says, that the disciple to whom 
Christ addressed the words, Let the dead bury their 
dead, (Matt. viii. 22.) was Philip. He * quotes, 
after Clemens Romanus, eyo dé eyu atpic ard ybrpac, 
as the words of Scripture. Having * quoted Micah 
1. 2. axovoars, Xaol, Ao-yor (in the Vatican MS. Adyouc), 
he adds, Kupiov 0: cuvoixovvrec odvvac. He * quotes 
the following words, zomoet tic Kovupa, Kal ovyl eT O- 
Wouar avrov; as spoken by the Almighty. He 
ascribes ° to Zephaniah a long passage, of which 
there is no trace in our Scriptures. Having alluded 
to 1 Sam. i. 13. he ’” adds, airnoat, pnow n ypapn, Kal 


moimow’ evvonOnrt, Kai dSwow. He ’ gives an account 


"S. L, 2. eecexliv. 25. 

* S. L.3.dxxii. 13. Grotius in loco supposes Clement to have 
learned this from tradition. In the corresponding passage, Luke 
ix. 59. the person addressed is not called a disciple. 

* S. L. 4. dexi. 15. See the notes on the 17th chapter of the 
Epistle of Clemens Romanus, in the edition of Cotelerius. 

* S. L. 4. dexli. 8. 

° S. L. 5. delxxxiv. 25. 

6 §. L. 5. dexcii. 14. 

7 §. L. 6. deexe. 35. See also pcctxxvi. 39. L. 7. peccLy. 
3. pDeccLxI. 13. pDeccLxxvl. 3. 

* S. L. 6. decevi. 32. This book is quoted by Origen de 
Princip. L. 3. c. 2. according to the translation of Rufinus. 
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of the ascension of Moses, which * Grotius supposes 
to have been copied from an Apocryphal work 
under that title. He * quotes as part of Scripture 
the words réroxev kat ov réroxev, which Tertullian 
expressly ascribes to Ezekiel. In the *tract, Quis 
Dives Salvetur, we find the following words as- 
cribed to God, Ep oic yap av evow vac, eri ToOUTOLC 
kai koww. I know not whether the following words, 
which occur in the * seventh book of the Stromata, 
ov eyo matakw, ov éAdénoorv, or the following, which 
occur in °the Hortatory Address, od yap si xBapa, 
Kat avA0oc, Kat voue noc, or the *following, to which he 
gives the title of Prophecy, rére yap, onoi tte teogn- 
tela, OvoTvynoa Ta THOE TpPaypara, OT av avepiact 
mistevowow, are intended for quotations from Scrip- 


ture. 


As Clement frequently quotes from memory, it 
is not easy to determine whether in cases in which 
his quotations differ from the present text, we are 
to conclude that different readings existed in the 
MSS. to which he had access. He ’ says, that the 
testimony borne to Christ after his baptism, was 


‘ In Ep. Jude. v. 9. 

2 §. L. 7. deeexc. 4. See Tertullian de Carne Christi, c. 23. 

8 dedlvii. 41. They are quoted, with some variation, as a saying 
of Christ, by Justin Martyr, Dial. p. 267, A. See Grabe Spicil. 
T.1. p. 327. 

* decelxxvi. 36. ov. Oke ° Ixxviii. 15. 

7 P.L. 1.c¢. 6. exiii. 5. See my work on Justin Martyr, p. 144. 
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conveyed in the words, vidc prov el ov ayarntoc, eyw 
onpepov yeyévynka oc, Where he appears, as Justin 
had done before him, to have confounded Psalm 
ii. 7. with Luke iii. 22. In Johni. 3, 4. he ' seems 
to have read 6 yéyovev ev avtw, wn fv, a reading 
adopted by those who denied the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit. In Ecclesiasticus xxxi. or xxxiv. 26, 
he * quotes oivoc oe Kapolav UTeonpavwy, whereas in 
the printed editions we find ovrwe oivoc Kapolac ev 
MAX UTEpnparvwr. In xix. 5. he * quotes o 8 avrog- 
Parwov noovy csrepavor tHv Zwny avtov, which Gro- 
tius believes to be the true reading, instead of 
0 yucwv Aartav eXatrovovrar Kaxia. He ‘alludes to 
an addition to the last verse of the ninth chapter 
of Proverbs which is found in the Vatican MS. 
In the Epistle of Jude, ver. 6. he ° appears to have 
read v7o Copov ayolwy ayyiwv TETNONKEY Siere Cor. 
ix. 27, he reads vromeZw instead of trwmiaZw. 


Clement frequently quotes the Epistle ascribed 


1 P.L. 1.c¢.6. cxiv.4. L.2.c¢.9. cexviii. 17. Excerpta ex 
Theodoti Scriptis. vi. Adumb, in Ep. 1. Joannis, v. 2. mrx. 34. 
See Chrysostom and Theophylact on the passage in St. John. 

eee. c. 2. clxxxii. 17. 

* P.L. 2. c. 10. cexxxi. 5. There is also at ccxxrx. 1, a 
passage of Ecclesiasticus, xxvi. 22. not extant in our printed 
copies, but probably derived from a MS. 

Pein Bsc. 2. eclvii. 9. 

° P.L. 3. c¢. 8. cclxxx. 29. See Mill on the place, who ob- 
serves that Lucifer Calaritanus follows the same reading. 

° S. L. 3. diviii.4, See the Note in Potter’s edition. 
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to Barnabas, as the work of the Apostle of that 
name. eKkorwe ovv 0 Amdoroduc BapvaBac are the 
words with which he ' introduces a quotation from 
the first and second chapters. In * another place 
he calls the author rov ’AzooroAKov BapvaBav, and 
says that he was one of the seventy, and the 
fellow-labourer of St. Paul. 


Clement ° quotes also the first of the two Epis- 
tles which go under the name of Clemens Ro- 
manus, and ‘calls the author an Apostle, @& rp 
moc Kopwiove “EmtoroAy 0 Amdorodoc KAnuncg. In 
° another place he calls it the Epistle of the Romans 
to the Corinthians. 


Clement ° quotes several passages from the Shep- 
herd of Hermas. He ’ quotes also the address of 


? §. L. 2. cecexlv. 27. See eceexlvii. 37. cecclxxii. 29. where 
the quotation is from the last chapter of the Greek edition. 

? S. L. 2. ececlxxxix. 43. See also L. 5. delxxxiii. 33. The 
Epistle is referred to P.L. 2. c.10. ccxx.31. L. 3. ¢. 11. 
ccxcvil. 24. ccxcvi. 2. S.L. 2. ccccrxiv. 10. L. 5. pcuxxvi. 
27. i. 6. pecLxxxit. 1. 

° §.L. 1. ccexxxix. 7. In L. 6. pectxxu. 19, Clement at- 
tributes part of the passage here quoted to Barnabas, though 
he shortly after refers another part to Clemens Romanus, 
DCCLXXIII. 4. 

*S. L. 4. deix. 41. 

> §.L. 5. dexciii. 29. 

§ §.L. 1. ecclxix. 8. cecexxvi. 36. L.2. ecceexxx. 15, 
ceeclii. 3. eceelviii. 20. L. 4. dxevi. 47. L. 6. dceelxiv. 14. 
decevi. 9. 

7 $.L. 1. ceclxxviii. 10. 
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Tatian to the Greeks; and ‘ascribes to the same 
writer a work entitled Tept Tov KaTa Tov Lwripa 
Kataptiouov, written, as the passage quoted clearly 
shows, after he had seceded from the Church, and 
had become a disciple of Valentinus. It appears 
from the selections from the prophetic writings, 
that Tatian *interpreted the words, Let there be 
light, as a prayer, not as a command. 


’ S. L. 3. dxlvii. 20. It contains an interpretation of 1 Cor. 
vii. 5. disparaging marriage. See pti. 12. Tatian interpreted 
the Old Man in Eph. iv. 22. 24, of the law, and the New Man 
of the Gospel, meaning that the law did not proceed from the 
Supreme God, who gave the Gospel. pxiviu. 16. 

* XXXviii. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


We have seen that among the pseudo-Gnosties, 
whose errors Clement undertook to confute, were 
‘some who asserted that the law was not given by 
the Supreme God who gave the Gospel. He 
insists, therefore, that the law and the Gospel are 
only parts of the same economy, in which the 
same God is revealed to mankind. ‘‘ There is,” 
*he says, ‘‘in truth one covenant of salvation, 
extending from the foundation of the world to 
our time, which, according to the difference of 
generations and seasons, is supposed to be given 
in different forms. For it is fitting that there 


* One of their arguments was, that the law addressed itself to 
the fears of men. Clement, in answer, points out the utility of 
fear, as a means of discipline. S. L. 2. ccccxivi. 1. 

? S. L. 6. deexciii. 12. A passage has been already quoted 
in p. 364, in which the ecclesiastical rule is said to be the har- 
mony of the law and the prophets with the covenant given during 
our Lord’s abode on earth. pecemt.11. See also L. 5. pecxxx. 
20. L.6. pecixxxiv. 30. and L. 2. ccccxiry. 34. where Cle- 
ment infers that the law and Gospel were given by the same 
God, because in both faith is set forth as the medium of jus- 
tification : in proof of this he quotes Rom.i. 17. L. 1. ccccexxty. 
13. L.2. pv. 11. L.3. pxtiv. 40. L.4. pextv. 21. pexxm. 
13. pcxxyv. 20. Clement gives a different interpretation of 
Rom. i. 17. in L. 5. pextiv. 22. 
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should be one unchangeable gift of salvation, pro- 
ceeding from one God through one Lord, but 
conferring its benefits in different ways. On this 
account the middle wall which separated the Greek 
from the Jew is removed ; so that both are formed 
into a peculiar people, meeting together in the 
unity of the faith; and there is one election 
(ékAoyn pia) from both.”” We must bear in mind 
that, according to the Gnostics, certain persons, 
called the election, were destined by nature to 
salvation. Speaking ‘in another place of the 
unity of the Church, he says that ‘‘ there is one 
ancient and Catholic church, existing in the unity 
of one faith, which has reference to the peculiar 
covenants, or rather, to the one covenant given, at 
different times, by the will of one God, and col- 
lecting together through one Lord, those appointed 
tc receive its benefits, whom God has predestined, 
* having known from the foundation of the world 
that they would be just.” According to Clement, 
*the Jaw regulated the actions, the Gospel the 
thoughts of men. 


He *speaks of four ancient covenants, which 
*in the selections from the writings of the pro- 


mM 


1§.L. 7. decexcix. 14. 

2 S.L. 7. decelxxvii. 20. See L.3. pxmu. 28. 
3 

4 


c 


ayiac phvupa rerpacoc dvabykoy radawy. S. L. 5. pcrxvi. 6. 
li. 
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phets are said to be those made with Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, and Moses. He ‘speaks also of com- 
mandments given before the law. We have seen 
that in his enumeration of the commandments of 
the Decalogue, Clement makes that which relates 
to the observance of the seventh day the third. 
‘‘The third precept,” he ? says, ‘‘is that which 
declares that the world was made by God, and 
that he gave the seventh day as a rest for men, on 
account of the hardships and sufferings to which 
they are subject in this life. God is exempt from 
fatigue, and suffering, and want; but we who are 
in the flesh require rest ; wherefore the seventh 
day is called rest (the Sabbath), *an exemption 
from ills, ushering * in the day which is the com- 


6. deecix. 10. 
6. decex. 3. See p. 374. 
oS. L. 4. dixvi. 25. 9 pot doxei 70 caBHarov dv arodoyhe 


n 


Sap. 
alas 

ins) 

(1. droxiic) KakOv éykodrevay aiviocecBac. 

* thy doxiyovoy jpépay. Potter supposes Clement here to 
allude to Christ, who gives us being, and light, and rest. I 
suspect that he rather alludes to the eighth day, the commence- 
ment of the new creation, évy ¢ Kkarawavoac ra mdyvra, dpxny 
jpeépac oyodne Touow, 6 éariv, dddov Koopov dpxhr* Ow Kal dyopuev 
THY Ipéoay Thy dyddny cic Evppoovrny, Ev 9 Kal 6 “Inoove dvéorn 
ék vexoov. Barnab. Ep. c.15. We have seen that, speaking 
of the true Israelites, or Gnostics, Clement says that they do 
not remain in the Hebdomas of rest, but being by good works 
assimilated to God, they raise themselves to look into the in- 
heritance of the Ogdoas, and there continually apply them- 
selves to pure contemplation, with which they cannot be satis- 
fied. L.6. pcecxciv. 1. quoted in p. 258. So again the true 
Gnostic hastens through the holy Hebdomas to his Father’s 
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mencement of creation, our real rest; which is in 
truth the first generation of that light, in which 
all things are contemplated and possessed. From 
this day the first Wisdom and Knowledge en- 
lightens us; for itis the light of truth, the true 
light, without shadow, the Spirit of the Lord dis- 
tributed without division among those who are 
sanctified through faith; having the place of a 
luminary, to the end that all existing things may 
be known. Following this light throughout our 
life, we are rendered exempt from suffering ; and 
that is rest. Wherefore Solomon says, that Wis- 
dom was with the Almighty before the heaven and 
earth, and all existing things; a participation in 
which, I mean not in its essence, but in its power, 
teaches man to comprehend and know things di- 
vine and human.” Clement then, having dis- 
cussed for a while the properties and virtues of 
the numbers ‘six, seven, and eight, reproves those 
who interpreted the rest of God (Genesis ii. 2), 


abode, to the mansion of the Lord; that is, the Ogdoas. LL. 7. 
peceLxvi. 11. Compare pccctxxxtv.17. For the Valentinian 
notions of the Ogdoas, see the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, 
Lxu. and rxxx. The rest of the Hebdomas was assigned to 
the common believer ; for the Gnostic was reserved the Ogdoas, 
the state of perfect blessedness in the presence of God. See 
S. L. 5. peexut. 1. 

* Clement frequently speaks of the hidden meanings of the 
numbers seven and eight; and of the Gnostic mystery of the 
Hebdomas and Ogdoas. S. L. 4. pcx. 23. This he after- 
wards explains pcxxxvi. 18. where speaking of the seven days, 
during which a man who touched a dead body was deemed un- 
clean (Numb. xix. 11), he says, that the number seven may signify 


E € 
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as if it meant that God had then ceased to work ; 
for inasmuch as He is good, if ' He ever ceased to 
do good, he would cease to be God. The rest of 
God means, that God then prescribed the order 
which all created things were to observe for ever 
without deviation ; and that he then put an end to 
the previous confusion. 


Having quoted a passage from the tenth book 
of Plato’s work De Republica, in which he dis- 
covers an allusion to the Lord’s day, under the 
name of the eighth day, Clement * proceeds to 
produce passages from Greek writers to show that 
the seventh day was by them considered holy. 
All that can be fairly collected from these passages 
is, that the Greeks attached some peculiar sanctity 
to the seventh day of the month, and some pecu- 
liar virtue to the number seven ; but this they did 
also to other days and numbers. 


It is scarcely necessary to observe that Clement 
never applies the name Sabbath to the first day of 
the week, which he calls the * Lord’s day. 


either the seven returns of Sabbatical years, at the end of which 
comes the rest of the year of Jubilee, (Levit. xxv. 8); or the 
seven heavens; the Ogdoas being the fixed space (} amAanije 
xpa), which is near to the intelligible world (r@ vonr@ kéopw). 
See also L. 5. perxvu. 30. 

 drd ayabod caBGarifeav. S.L. 1. cccxxiu. 21. 

? S.L. 5. decxii. 831. The verses which Clement ascribes to 
Callimachus are by Eusebius given to Linus. 

* See a mystical application of the name. S.L. 7. pcccLxxvit. 29. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Ciement always speaks of the redemption of 
man as effected by the death of Christ. ‘‘* Chris- 
tians are redeemed from corruption by the blood 
of the Lord. *The Word poured forth his blood 
for us, to save human nature. *The Lord gave 
himself as a victim for us. * By his own passion 
he delivered us from offences and sins, and thorns 
of that kind (in allusion to the crown of thorns 
placed on our Saviour’s head). ~° His interpreta- 
tion of Isaiah lili. 6. The Lord hath lad on him 
the wmquity of us all (in the Septuagint, Kupuoc 
TApEOWKEY avroy Taic apaoriatc nor) is, that the Lord 
sent him as the corrector of our sins. On this 
account he is alone able to remit transgres- 
sions, being appointed by the Father of the Uni- 
verse to be our schoolmaster (radaywyoc), and 
alone able to distinguish between obedience and 


+P, ii. c. 5. exii. 1.. See also c. 6. cxxvul, 22. c. 9. 
extvim.29. L. 2.¢.2. crxxvu.25. Ecloge ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis, xx. 

2 P.L. 1. c. 6. cxxiv. 8. 

Feet 2..¢, LL, elyi. 5, 

* P. L. 2. c. 8.cexv.5. See L.1.¢.8. exxxvii. 30. Quis 
Dives Salvetur, pcpxrviu. 44. 

5 P.L. 1. c. 8. cxxxviii. 30, 


Ee2 
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disobedience.” ‘Clement held that salvation was 
offered to all who believed in Christ ; in opposition 
to the notion of the Gnostics—that the spiritual 
seed alone was saved. 


In the second book of the Stromata, Clement 
treats of faith. His object seems to have been to 
show, in opposition to the Greeks, who called it 
empty and barbarous (that is, * unphilosophical), 
that it was practical—a principle of action ; and 
to show, in opposition to Basilides and the Valen- 
tinians, who considered it as a natural quality, 
that it was voluntary. He defines it, a voluntary 
anticipation, a pious assent, the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. He 
notices the definitions given by others ; by * Theo- 
phrastus, for instance, who said that sensation was 
the principle of faith, inasmuch as from it are 
derived all the principles which extend to our 
reason and understanding. Clement * elsewhere 


+ Peay, Ais "O. XV oe 

* eecexxxii. 85. In ccccextv. 5, he mentions some who spoke 
of faith as easy and vulgar. 

* But in S.L. 5. pcxcvit. 33, he says, that it is the part of 
those who censure philosophy also to disparage faith. 

* eecexxxiii.4. 19. In the former place there is a distinction 
between faith and demonstration. Aristotle’s definition is given 
ccccxxxvi. 21. and that of Epicurus, ccccxxxvu. 1. Faith is 
called the ears of the soul. L.5. pextiv.9. Compare pei. 11. 
DCLXX*Xx. 22, 

5 §. L. 5. dexlv. 5. dexevii 36, In L.2. ccccxtiv. 5, we 
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defines faith the rational assent of a soul free to 
choose ; and says that it is the worker of good 
and the foundation of a righteous course of action. 
In speaking of faith, Clement insists particularly 
on the freedom of man to choose and to refuse ; 
‘‘this,” he ‘says, ‘‘is plainly declared in Scrip- 
ture, so that we rest upon faith, an immutable 
criterion, showing a ready mind ; inasmuch as we 
have chosen life, and have believed in God through 
the voice of the Word.” He had previously said 
that a voluntary faith is the foundation of salva- 
tion. 


Clement *says, ‘‘ that faith is superior to know- 
ledge, and is its test; that *the exercise of faith 
becomes knowledge, fixed on a firm foundation. 
* Repentance is the perfect work of faith ; for unless 
a man believed his previous state to be sinful, he 
would not quit it; and unless he believed that 
punishment awaited the sinner, and salvation him 
who kept the commandments, he would not change. 


find kat % pev riaric bTdANYtC ExovaLoc, Kat TPOANYLE EVYVwpOVOE 
mpokarahi ewe. 

1 §. L. 2. cecexxxiv. 28. 

* S.L. 2. ccecexxxvi. 23. He afterwards thus expresses the 
relation of faith to knowledge, mtr} roivuy ) yvaotc, yvworr 
d€ H wlarte Oeig rei dxodovbia re kal dvraKxodovbig yiyvera. 34. 
The word which I have here translated knowledge is éxorijpn, 
Scientia, opposed to ¢dém, opinio. Clement is not speaking of 
the perfect yv@orc. See ceccxxxyv. 33. ccccriv. 14. 

° S. L. 2. ceecxxxiii. 14. * S. L. 2. ccecexliii. 24. 
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' Hope also depends on faith ; for hope is the ex- 
pectation of the possession of good; and that ex- 
pectation must be founded on faith.” They who 
disparaged faith, * represented it as having its 
origin in fear. This Clement does not deny ; but 
3 contends that ‘‘ fear first becomes faith, and then 
love ; since there are two kinds of fear; one cou- 
pled with hatred, such for instance as we feel to- 
wards a wild beast; the other with love, such as 
we feel towards a parent.” 


Faith, according to Clement, was the medium 
of justification under all the Divine dispensations. 
This he ‘shows by a reference to the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. ° When 
the Apostle says (Rom. i. 17), that the righteous- 
ness of G'od is revealed in the Gospel from faith 
to faith, he means that salvation is taught by one 
and the same Lord, first through prophecy, then 


1 In P. L. 1. ¢. 6. exxi. 10, Clement calls hope the blood of 
faith, by which faith is kept together, as by a soul. When hope 
is breathed away, like blood flowing out, the vitality of faith is 
dissolved. Clement also distinguishes confidence zemoiOnotc 
from faith. S.L. 2. ccccxtiv. 8. L. 5. pexcvu, 29. 

2 §. L. 2. ceccxlv. 10. 

° §. L. 2. cceeclvii. 24. quoted in p. 140. 

* S.L. 2. ececxxxiv. 36. 

> §. L. 2. eccexliv. 39. Clement adds the words ryy piay 
after cic zéorev, in his quotation. So also in L.6. pecixv. 33. 
Tac 0 Crapdpore xpovore Cid riatewc owbeic TE kal owlnoopievoc. 
Yet pccrixu. 30. he speaks of faith as wanting to those who were 
just according to the law. See also L. 5, pcx~xxvul. 12. 


] 
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perfectly through the Gospel. Clement ' speaks 
of the one mode of salvation by faith in God. He 
*talks of being moored by the firm cable of faith 
in the Lord. Having *said that the first endea- 
vour after salvation is faith, which is generated in 
time (as opposed to eternity), he * goes on to say 
that faith is the perfection of instruction—that 
nothing is wanting to faith, which is perfect and 
complete in itself—that °catechetical instruction 
leads men to faith, which is taught in baptism by 
the Holy Spirit, and is the one universal salvation 
of human nature. ‘‘ Abraham,” he ‘says, ‘‘ was 
justified not by works, but by faith ; wherefore 
good works are of no avail after the end of life to 
those who perform them, unless they also have 
faith.” He calls faith ‘“‘a grace, which leads men 
from principles which admit not of demonstration 
to the universal simple (essence), which is neither 
united to matter, nor is matter, nor is subject to 


1 P.L. 1. ¢.1. xevii. 15. Faith is said to be the way to 
truth. S. L. 2. ccccxxx. 24. riorte 6& isyvec cic owrnpiay Kat 
dvvapuc cic wy aiwvoy. ccccLvil. 32. 

2? P. L. 1. c. 4. ciii. 18. 

$ PLL. 1. ¢. 6. exv. 12. dpuy pev  wioTie Ev ypovw yevvw- 
pévn—niaree yap 7) pabjcewc rederorno—ovcey Ce EvdEt TH TioTEt, 
redeig oven é& abrijc Kal reTANNWpEVT. 

* PLL. 1. ¢.6. exvi. 21. Clement S. L. 5. perv. 31. speaks 
of those who demand demonstration, and are not content with 
salvation by faith. 

5 §.L. 1. ccoexxxviii. 21. 

° §. L. 2. ceceexxxv. 33. 
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matter; whereas unbelief drags man down from 
heaven and things invisible to earth. + Whether 
faith is founded on love or fear, it is something 
divine ; for it comes by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of God ; but there must be a meetness to 
receive it on the part of him who hears.” 


When, however, Clement compares faith with 
knowledge (yveoc), he speaks of it as imper- 
fect. ‘‘ The believer is perfected by knowledge. 
* Faith is an internal good; without seeking God 
it confesses and glorifies him as God. Wherefore 
the believer setting out from faith and growing 
in it by the grace of God, must as far as it is pos- 
sible acquire the knowledge of God. * As it is 
natural for him who has hands to lay hold; and 
for him who has sound eyes to see the light ; so is 
it natural for him who has received faith to be- 
come a partaker of knowledge, if he is willing to 
build gold, silver, precious stones, on the founda- 
tion which has been laid (1 Cor. iii. 12).” 


1 §. L. 2. eceexlv. 11. cecexlii. 18. See also cccctiy. 28. cai 
) wloric Ovvapic Tre TOU Oevd, ioxve¢ ovea ric dAnbeiac. 

* S.L. 7. decelxiv. 31. In the Ecloge ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis, xv. the believer is said to receive remission of sins 
from the Lord; the Gnostic from himself. (See Quis Dives Sal- 
vetur. pepLvil. 35) and Psalm xvii. 50. is quoted to prove that 
all believers are kings. xxiv. 

* S.L. 6. decexix. 8. Clement L. 5. pcrxx1x. 1. speaks of 
an extemporaneous or sudden faith. rije airooyxediov ricrewe, 
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We have seen that Clement calls faith the 
worker of good. Sometimes he appears to con- 
found it with its fruits; as when he ‘says that 
faith is obedience to the Word ; * or an undeviating 
performance of those things taught by the Word. 
He *interprets Rom. xi. 22. If thou continue in his 
goodness, if thou continue in faith in Christ. 


I have said that Clement speaks of faith as the 
only medium of justification; but as he occasion- 
ally confounds faith with its fruits, so he seems to 
represent the latter as contributing towards the 
justification of man. ‘‘Sins,” he ‘says, ‘are 
cleansed by alms and faith.” We have seen too, 
that he *speaks of faith as wanting to those who 


1 P.L. 1. ¢. 138. clix. 3. 
eet. Cc. 13. clx. 14. Pf 4. e, 8. ent. 3. 
* S.L. 2. cecelxvi. 25. "EXenpootvate ody Kai risrectw dro- 


‘ c 


kaaipovrat apapriat, where there seems to be an allusion to 
Proverbs iii. 3. in the Septuagint. “EXenpocvyac kai riorete pj 
éxNerrérwody ce. The expression 6’ tmaxoje éccxacovro. L. 4. 
DexxxiI. 29, applies to the covenant made with Adam. 

° §. L. 6. declxii. 30. quoted in p. 422, Note 5. pecxciv. 14. 
The Gentiles wanted not only faith, but also the renunciation of 
idolatry.33. See pccixiv. 10. dX’ we Kara Katpoy KEL TO KHoVypa 
vuv, ovTwe KaTa Katodv é060n vopoc pev Kal z popirat HapBapae, 
prrocogia d&"ENqat, rae dkode EOiLovea zpoe ro Kipvypa. DCCLXII. 
14. pecLxIv. 33. eixorwe ovv “lovdaioc pev vopoc, “EhAnoe de 
grroc0gia, péxpe THe Tapouciac’ évrevOev Ce iy KAHotc Hy KADOALK? 
Eic TEploVoLoY CLKaLoovYne Nady, KaTa THY éK TicTEwe CLdacKadiay 
auvdyorvroc, ot Evdc tov Kupiov, rov piovov Evdc Gugoiy Oeod, 
‘EXNjvey ve Kai Bapfdowy, paddov C& zavrdc Tov Tov dvOpwrwy 


yévouvc. Deccxxiul. 20. See also pccxcy. 25. where Clement 
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were justified according to the law. His notion 
was that philosophy was given to the Gentiles by 
God for the same purpose for which the law was 
given to the Jews; in order to prepare them for 
justification under the Gospel by faith in Christ. 
Hence he infers the necessity of the descent either 
of Christ or of the Apostles into the receptacle of 
departed spirits, in order that they might preach 
the Gospel to those Jews and Gentiles who had 
died before Christ’s coming; having conformed 
their practice, though imperfectly, to the rule of life, 
which the law and philosophy had set before them 


respectively. 


It is certain, however, that Clement did not 
believe that heathen virtue possessed of itself any 
efficacy towards justification. For he ‘says that 
every action of the heathen is sinful ; since it is not 
sufficient that an action is right; its object or aim 
must also be right. Although too he *speaks of 


quotes Deut. iv. 19, which he interprets, like the other early 
Fathers, as a permission to the Gentiles to worship the sun and 
moon. DccLxxu. 25. L. 1. ccccxxu. 4. 

1 §. L. 6. decxevi. 7. See also L. 7. peccixvil. 2. DcccLXxIIl. 
40. and L.3. pxxx1v. 26, where Clement says that an act to be 
right must be done through the love of God. 

* ovk droyn Kaxkdy povoy drxkawlelc, TOC of Kat TH KuplaKy 
redewOelc evroiig. S. L. 4. Dixxvi. 22. éav put) rAEovaon VpoY F 
CiKavoouyvn mAEloY THY ypappaTéwy Kal gapioaiwy, TwWY Kara 
aroxnV KAK@Y OlKaLOUpEVWY, BUY TO ETE TIC EV TOUTOLE TEAELWOEWE 
kai r@ Tov mAnoloy dyangGy Kal evepyereiv CdvacAaL, odK Eceobe 


Paowrkoi. L. 6. peccxxv. 33. 
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being justified by abstinence from evil, with a 
particular reference to our Lord’s remarks on the 
righteousness (dicavocivn) of the Pharisees (Matth. 
v. 20), and says that a Christian must be perfected 
by doing good after the example of Christ, yet it 
cannot be doubted that he considered no action 
good, unless it sprang from faith. ‘‘ Righteous- 
ness,” he *says in another place, ‘‘ in order to be 
perfect, must halt in no respect, in word, in act, 
in abstinence from evil, in doing good, in Gnostic 
perfection. Every righteous man is a believer, 
but every believer is not righteous ; I speak now 
of that growth and perfectness in righteousness 
with reference to which the Gnostic is called righ- 
teous : faith was imputed to Abraham for righ- 
teousness because he believed; but he advanced 
to higher and more perfect degrees of faith.” 
* Again, ‘‘the office of saving righteousness is to 
lead man on to that whichis better, according to 


> 


his capacity.” The justification of the Gnostic, ac- 
cording to Clement, consisted not in being merely 
reckoned, but in being made just. * He thus inter- 
prets 1 Cor. vi. 11, Ye are justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, ye are, so to speak, made just as 
he is just, and mixed as far as it is possible with 


the Holy Spirit. 


' S. L. 6. decxci. 20. 2 8S. L. 7. decexxxv. 9. 
3S. L. 7. decelxxxv. 23. 
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Casaubon ‘has observed that the language of 
Clement, as well as of the other early fathers, on 
the subject of justification, requires to be leniently 
interpreted. He refers particularly to a passage 
in the first book of the Stromata, in ? which it is 
said that philosophy of itself justified the Greeks. 
As I have already stated—and Casaubon himself 
produces a * passage which confirms the statement— 
I believe Clement to have meant that philosophy 
and the law were respectively the preparations of 
the Gentile and Jew for the justification of the 
Gospel. Under the Gospel faith is the medium 
of justification ; but the believer ought not to re- 
main stationary; he must strive continually to 
advance towards Gnostic perfection. The appa- 
rent incorrectness of Clement’s language arises 
from not making that ‘clear distinction between 
justification and sanctification, which the contro- 
versies at the time of the Reformation introduced 


among Protestant divines. 


» Exercitationes in Baronii Annales ad Apparatum. I. 

2 ecelxxvii. 6. xaO? Eavriy edckaiov Tore Kai % prrocodia Tove 
“EdAnvac, but Clement adds, ov« cic tiv Kafodov O€ Otkacoourny. 
We find éxdorov hor éavroy Cuaodyroc, 7) Eprahiy ameO7 
karaokevalovroc. L. 3. DXL. 38. 

$ Clement calls philosophy trofabpay rij¢ kara Xptoroy piro- 
cogiac. S.L. 6. pecixxiu. 40. 

* On this subject the reader will do well to consult an article 
in the Theological Quarterly Review for April 1835, on the 
Remains of Alexander Knox, Esq.; as well as the Letter to 
D. Parken, Esq. on Justification, in the first, and the second 
and third Essays in the second volume of those Remains. 
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In speaking of faith, I referred 'to a passage in 
which Clement strongly asserts the freedom of 
man to choose and to refuse. He argues that it is 
necessary to the responsibility of men, that they 
should not *be moved by strings like inanimate 
machines. * God confers eternal salvation on those 
who work together with him in knowledge and 
good actions ; the performance of his command- 
ment being in our own power. ‘* Every man 
partakes of (the Divine) beneficence in the de- 
gree in which he chooses; since the suitable 
choice and discipline of the soul, constitute the 
superiority of the election (in opposition to the 
heretical notion of a race elect by nature). ° Our 
assent is in our own power; this the Stoics, as 
well as the disciples of Plato, admitted. In like 
manner ‘obedience, disobedience, transgression, 


1§.L. 2. cecexxxiv. 28. Compare L. 1. cccrxxt. 7. 22. 
L. 2. cecexiut. 10. cccctxxx1x. 39. L. 3. pxxrx. 32. L. 4. 
pexxxi. 24. L. 7. pcccxxxiv. 11. pcccxxxv. 1. pcccxxxvil. 2. 
Quis Dives Salvetur, pcpxt. 22. 

> ph Pevpooracrovpevoy abvxwy dikny dpyavwy. S.L. 4, 
pxcvil. 30. L. 7. pcccxxxt. 5. peccLy. 29. 

3S. L. 7. decelx. 17. 

* S.L. 5. decxxxiv. 1. So L. 7. decexxxix. 16. ovre ydp 
puce Ty dperiy yevvopeda exorrec, K.T.&. L. 4, DCxx. 25. L. 6. 
pecLxxxvill. 17, where Clement says that it is the nature of the 
soul to be moved by itself. 

> S.L. 2. cccctyim. 9. L. 5. pecxxx1. 15. 

° S.L. 2. ececlx. 36. eccclxii. 12. ecceelxv. 22. cecelxviii. 30. 
In P. L. 3. ¢. 5. ccorxxu. 12, Clement uses the expression 7)v 
avretovawoy dradevoiay. The devil possessed freedom of will, 
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are in our own power. * Neither praise nor honour 
could be justly conferred, nor censure nor punish- 
ment justly inflicted, if evil was involuntary, and 
the soul had not the power of desiring and ab- 
staining. 


In a fragment * cited by Maximus, we find va- 
rious definitions of will, e.g. a natural power 
desiring that which is according to nature—a 
natural desire, suitable to the nature of that which 
is rational—a natural free movement of the free 
mind, or the mind freely moved with reference to 
any object. Freedom is the mind naturally moved, 
or an intelligent free movement of the soul. Which 
of these definitions Maximus meant to ascribe to 
Clement is not certain. In the * second book of the 
Stromata Clement says, that choice (rpoatpesic) 18 
the deliberate desire of an object. Clement ‘says, 
‘that God, by commanding Moses to tell Pharaoh 
to let the Israelites go, though he at the same time 
foretold that Pharaoh would not let them go, mani- 
fested at once his divinity, by his foreknowledge 
of the future, and his love of man by giving the 
free soul an opportunity of repentance.”” Clement 


and was capable of repentance. S. L. 1. cccrxvu. 36, quoted 
in p. 8361, Note 4. L. 7. peccrx. 34. 

1 §. L. 1. ecclxviii. 12. L. 2. eccexxxviii. 9. L. 6. declxxxix. 
16. Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpxtui.14. Fragment cited by 
Maximus. mxxi. 10. ? Mxvii. 5. 

* ceecexxxiii. 6. ‘ P.L. 1.c. 9. cxliii. 25. 
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does not, however, attempt to explain how the 
prescience of God and the freedom of man are to 
be reconciled. He ‘seems to have entertained a 
notion, founded on Galatians ili. 23, 24, 25, that 
the Jews, who were under the terrors of their 
schoolmaster, the law, were not free; whereas the 
Christian, whois under the guidance of the Word, 
is; freedom consisting in obedience to the Word. 


While, however, Clement strongly insists on the 
freedom of man, he does not exclude the opera- 
tions of Divine grace. ‘‘It is not,” he * says, 
‘< possible to obtain any thing without a choice or 
purpose ; yet all does not depend on our intention, 
the event, for instance; since by grace we are 
saved, not, however, without good works. They 
who have a natural disposition towards good, must 
cultivate it. They must have a scund purpose, 
which does not waver in the pursuit of good. To 
this end we stand in especial need of Divine grace, 
and right instruction, and pure affection, and we 


1 P.L. 1. ¢. 6. exvi. 33. ov« dkovere Ore bx’ Exeivoy TOY vopor 
ovKére Exper, Oc iv pera oPov' tro dé roy Adyor, Tij¢e TpoatpEEWwS 
Tov matdaywydyv; Compare cxvil. 7. L. 3. c. 12. cccrv. 14. 

* Quisnam igitur liber? Sapiens, sibi qui imperiosus. 

* §.L. 5. dexlvii. 5. In distinguishing Greek or philosophi- 
cal from Christian continence (éyxpdareva), Clement says that the 
former controlled the act, the latter the very desire. He adds 
that the latter can only be obtained through the grace of God. 
S. L. 3. pxxxvu. 29. He says that the Saviour alone quickens 
the eye of the soul. L. 5. pervi. 30. See also L. 6. peccxxv1. 
36. Quis Dives Salvetur. pepxLvul. 20. 
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require that the Father should draw us towards 
himself.” On ‘another occasion he says, ‘‘ Whe- 
ther then the Father draws towards himself every 
one who leads a pure life and is capable of attain- 
ing to the idea of the blessed and incorruptible na- 
ture ; or whether the free power within us, coming 
to the knowledge of the good (rayafov), leaps over 
the barriers, according to the language of the 
gymnasium ; yet without a special grace the soul 
does not soar above all objects placed above it, 
casting off and giving back to the kindred earth 
‘‘whatever weighs it down.” In the * Extracts 
from the writings of the prophets we find the fol- 
lowing attempt to explain the different offices of 
grace and free-will in the work of salvation. ‘‘Since 
the soul is moved of itself, the grace of God de- 
mands from it that which it has, viz. a ready tem- 
per, as its contribution towards salvation. For the 
Lord wishes that the good which he confers on 
the soul should be its own; since it is not without 
sensation, that it should be impelled like a body. 
To possess is the lot of him who has received ; to 
receive, of him who has wished and desired ; to 
retain what he has received, of him who studies 
and is able to retain. For this purpose God has 
given free choice to the soul, that he may point 


* S. L. 5. dexevi. 12. See also pcxcevi. 36. L.6. pecexxu. 6. 
L. 4. peecnx, 17, 

2 xxii. See S. L. 6. pccrxxxvit. 17. quoted in p. 429, 
Note 4. Compare xvii. 
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out what is right; and the soul, having chosen, 
may receive and keep it.” 


From what has been said, it is evident that 
Clement must have held the doctrine of Predes- 
tination in the Arminian sense, or ex previsis 
meritis. ‘‘‘ There are two kinds of wickedness ; 
one acts secretly, with deceit; the other with vio- 
lence ; the Divine Word has cried aloud, calling 
all collectively, well knowing those who would not 
obey. Since, however, obedience and disobe- 
dience are in our own power, in order that no one 
may plead ignorance, he has made the calling 
just, and demands from each that which he has the 
ability to do.” * ‘‘ God, who foresaw the event, was 
aware both of the unworthiness of Judas, and of 
the worthiness of Matthias.” * In the Comment on 
the Epistle of Jude, ver. 4. who were before of old 


1S. L. 2. eccexliii. 5. So P. L. 1. c. 7. exxxiii. 34. rove mpd 
KaraPoNijc Koopov ic TlaTw éyvwopévovc Oe. S. L. 4. DLXx. 1. 
Oe tie dvedeixvuto TO Kupi, Kal pd rife yevécewe THY mpoaipeow 
Tov paprupycartoc eiddrt. LL. 7. Dev. 1. ove mpowpicer 6 Cede, 
dikaiove Exopévove TOO KaTaPoAje KOopov éyvwKwe. DCCCXCIX. 7. 
See also L. 6. pectxxvim.10. In S.L. 7. peccxxxu. 22, Cle- 
ment speaks of those who were predestined, and called at their 
proper season. In pccctyi. 2. of those who are appointed to 
different stations and offices by God. 

* S.L. 6. deexcii. 40. Compare decxev. 23. 

* Mvii. 53. Clement says, S. L. 4. pcxxxiv. 13, that God 
admonishes those who are capable of salvation by examples, oi 
6C broderyparwy cwhijvac duvapevor. It follows, therefore, that 
there are some incapable of salvation by examples. 


F f 
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ordained to this condemnation, ungodly men, the 
author observes that they were not predestined to 
ungodliness ; but being ungodly, were predestined 
to condemnation. The Calvinist would say that 
they were predestined to both. 


According to ‘Clement, all men are called; but 
to those who are willing to obey, the appellation of 
called (kXnroi) is given. The distinction which he 
* draws between the called and the elect, is similar 
to that drawn by St. Paul between the seed of 
Abraham according to the flesh and according to 
faith. The necessity under which he was placed 
of combating the notions of * Valentinus and Ba- 
silides respecting the elect seed, may account in 
some measure for the strong terms in which he 
asserts the entire freedom of man. 


With God, according to Clement, to will and to 
effect are the same. *‘‘ How great is the power 
of God! His mere will is the creation of the 
world. He creates by his mere will, and the effect 


18. L. 1. eeclxxi. 13. Quis Dives Salvetur, pcpxxxv1. 
45. 

? of pev yap oréppa ABpaap, dovAou Ere TOU OEov, ovroé Eiaty 
ot KAnrot* viol dé “laxw ot éxXeKTol avTov, ot Tij¢ KaKiac mrEpVi~ 
oavrec THY éveopyerav. S, L. 6. pcctxx. 37. In L. 3. px. 17. 
Clement makes a threefold distinction into the called, the elect, 
and a third class destined to the highest honour. 

* See S. L. 5. dexlv. L. 6. deelxv. 26. 


‘ C. lv. 1,.--See PL. 1. c: 6? extn: 37. 
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follows upon his wish.” | Again, ‘‘as his will 
(OéAnua) is an act, and that act is called the uni- 
verse (kdspoc) ; so his will (GovAnua) is the salva- 
tion of man, and that will is called the Church. 
For he knew whom he called; and whom he called 
them he also saved.” * Again, ‘‘ that which will 
hereafter believe, is to God as if it already be- 
lieved.” * Again, ‘‘ God, who knows the future 
as if it was already present, knows the elect ac- 
cording to his purpose, even before the creation 


\ - , ” 
(mp0 TNC yEvéoewe). 


From this intimate connexion between the will 
of God and its effects, it might appear to * follow, 
that evil is to be ascribed to Him. This Clement 
denies. * ‘‘God’s providence is good as well as 
supreme. °Though he inflicts punishment, his 


1 P.L. 1. c. 6. exiv.10, See p.53. I read oidev oby otc 
KEkAnkev" ove Cé KekAnKev, Ga Kai céowkevy. Clement appears to 
distinguish between 6éAnua and PotAnpa. Is it the distinction 
between will and purpose ? 

2S. L. 7. decexlvi. 25. Compare P. L. 3.c. 3. cclxiii. 37, 
where Clement distinguishes between rpoaipeore and GéAnua. 

*° §.L. 7. deccliii. 6. Compare L. 6. decxci. 5, where the 
epithet &vapyoc is applied to the purpose of God. C. v1. 36, 
where he speaks of Christians as being before the foundation of 
the world, oi rg deiv EceoOar Ev abr@ mporepoy yeyevynpevor To Ow. 

* In order to get rid of this inference, Clement proposes to 
read 1 Cor. i. 20. ovyi guwpavey 6 Ode Tiy codiar Tov KOopou 
rovrov, without an interrogation. S. L. 1. cccixxt. |. 

° §. L. 1. cecexxiii. 28. See L.4. pert. 10. 

° S.L. 6. deelxvi. 38. 


Ff2 
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will is to discipline and benefit, and to save those 
who turn to him.” I am far from meaning to 
contend that the language of Clement on these 
abstruse questions is always consistent; my office 
is merely to state what his opinions are. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Crement uniformly connects regeneration with 
baptism. ‘‘ The Pedagogue,” he ‘says, ‘‘ forms 
man out of the dust, regenerates him with water, 
causes him to grow by the Spirit.” The effects of 
baptism are *thus described. ‘‘ Our transgres- 
sions are remitted by one sovereign medicine, the 
baptism according to the Word (Aoyicw Barricuart). 
We are cleansed from all our sins, and cease at 
once to be wicked. ‘This is one grace of illumina- 
tion, that we are no longer the same in conversation 
(rov tporov) as before we were washed ; inasmuch 
as knowledge rises together with illumination, 
shining around the understanding; and we who 
were without learning (auafcic) are instantly styled 
learners (uanrai), this learning having at some 
former time been conferred upon us ; for we can- 
not name the precise time; since catechetical in- 
struction leads to faith, and faith is instructed 
by the Holy Spirit in baptism.” *Our flesh is 

“P. L. 1. c. 12. clvi. 18. | See also C. Ixix. 9. P.L. 1. ¢. 5. 
civ. 30. c. 6. cxii. 36. L.3.c. 12. ccciii. 18. S.L. 3. dli. 25. 
L. 4. dexxxvii. 3. 

2 P. L. 1. c.6. exvi. 13. See also cxiv. 27. divdcfopevor Par- 
Tiopart. CXVII. 13. Novdpevoc cic adeow apaprv. S. L. 2. 
CCCCLX. 5. 


* P.L. 2. c. 12. cexli. 34. So L. 1. c. 6. exxiv. 39. evOve dé 
dvayevynBervrec reripnpeda. 
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said to become precious, being regenerated by 


water. 


But the regeneration by water must be accom- 
panied by a regeneration by the Spirit or by the 
Word; for Clement ‘says at one time that the 
Father regenerates by the Spirit unto adoption all 
who flee to him; at * another, that man is regene- 
rated by the Word. 


‘“‘ Baptism,” Clement * says, ‘‘ has various titles. 


1 PLL. 1. ¢. 5. ex. 24. So év xvevpare dvayevv@pevor. 
S. L. 2. cccctx. 9. On the baptism of the affections, see L. 7. 
DCCCLXXXV. 9. 

2 §. L. 2. ececl. 32. In L. 7. decelxxxix. 29, we find Christ 
represented as styling himself rov dvayevv@vra, kat avaxrilovra 
kat reAnvovpevoy thy Luxnvy thy éereypevny, and Quis Dives 
Salvetur. pecpxLvi1. 31, Christ is introduced as thus addressing 
the Christian, éy@ ce aveyévyvnoa. In P.L. 3. c. 12. cocx. 19, 
man is said to be formed anew (perarAdocecbac) by the Word; 
but there is no reference to baptism. Clement alludes to baptism 
under the name of téwp Noyecdv. C. Lxx1x. 18. As that which 
begets immediately supplies food to that which is begotten, so 
he who regenerates us nourishes us with his own milk, the Word. 
P.L. 1. ¢.6. cxxvi. 16. See also cxxvut. 7. 

5’ P. L. 1. c. 6. cxiii. 27. Clement had before said, ‘‘ Being 
baptized, we are illuminated ; being illuminated, we are adopted ; 
being adopted, we are perfected ; being perfected, we are rendered 
immortal.” So C. txxv. 36. éxi 70 Nourpov, ext ry owrnoiay, Ext 
roy gwripov. P.L. 1. c. 6. cxiv. 21. cxxvitt. 2. 7d ourpor ro 
mvevparikéy. S.L.5. pcrxxxix.1l. P. L. 2. c. 9. coxvi. 15. 
éypiyyopev apa mpoc Tov Oeor o repwriopevoc. L. 3. c. 11. ccc. 21. 
rouc Xpior@ redoupevovc, where there is an allusion to initiation 
into the mysteries. S. L. 5. peti. 12. érei kal rapa rote PapPapore 
piiecdgore TO KaTHXHOAl TE Kat Hwrisar avayevvyncat Névyera. 
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It is called grace (yapioua), ilJumination (pwriopa), 
that which is perfect (rzAaov), and washing (Aov- 
toeov). Washing, because by it we are cleansed 
from our sins. Grace, because by it the punish- 
ment due to our sins is remitted. Illumination, 
because by it we behold that holy saving light, 
and our sight is sharpened to behold the divine 
nature. That whichis perfect, because nothing is 
wanting to him who knows God. It is absurd to 
call that which is not perfect the grace of God ; 
God who is perfect will give gratuitously (xaptetrar) 


? 


perfect gifts.” The name o¢payic is also ' applied 


to baptism, or to the imposition of hands, which 
concluded the rite. The word wadcyyevecia occurs, 
but not in connexion with baptism. ‘‘ Let us 
hasten,” Clement *says, ‘‘ to salvation, to rege- 
neration (emt Ty madtyyeveciay), to an union with 
the one Essence (rig povadixne ovoiac).” Here the 
word seems to relate to the state of the just in the 
resurrection. *Again, ‘‘She who has committed 


DCLXXXIv. 26. ud rovro gwricpoc  pabyreia KéxAnrar, where 
the name gwricpoc appears to be given to the instruction received 
previously to baptism. Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpirx. 20. 76 
TeXevTatoy EGwrice. 

1 @ore ovde Barrispa Ere EvOYOY, OVE paKkapia odpayic. 
S. L. 2. ccccxxxiv. 23. rije sppayicoc puarnpwoy, ev je 6 ro 
ovre MeoTeverac Oedc. L. 5. pexc. 22. pera tiv copayica. Quis 
Dives Salvetur. pcptyt. 8. ae 70 réXeov aro gudaKTHoLoy Ert- 
aTheac THY odpayioa Tov Kuoiov. pepiix. 22. Ecloge ex Pro- 
phetarum Scripturis. xu. 

* C. Ixxii. 21. See p. 20. > S. L. 2. dvii. 13. 
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fornication, lives to sin, but dies to the command- 
ments ; she who has repented, being as it were 
born again by conversion of life, has regeneration 
of life (madvyyevectav Cwne).” Suicer quotes the 
latter passage to shew that radvyyevecia is used to 
express the gift of God by which the corrupt nature 
of man is renewed after his image. But it refers 
to that gift as connected, not with baptism, but 
with repentance. So also in the tract entitled 
1 Quis Dives Salvetur, dvdove peya Tapadeypa peTa- 


’ > ~ \ / , ' 
voltac aAnbune Kal peya yvwetona maAvyyeveciac. 


We find, as we might expect, fanciful allusions 
to baptism. ‘‘ We are to quench the fiery darts of 
*the wicked one (Eph. vi. 16), with the watery 
points which have been dipped by the Word.” 
Clement * says that the numerous washings pre- 
scribed by Moses are all comprehended in the 
one baptism ordained by Christ ; and that our re- 
generation is prefigured in Leviticus xv. 18. * The 
custom among the heathen of washing before prayer 
or the performance of any sacred rite, which Cle- 
ment supposes them to have derived from the 


Levitical law, was a figure or image of baptism. 


1 dedlx. 41. 

? raic voarivare akpaic raic wr0 Tov Adyou PePappevace. 
C, xc. 19. 

3S. L. 3. dxlviii. 40. 

4S. L. 4. dexxviii. 23. See also L. 5. pcxxxxix. 1. 
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'Speaking of the resurrection, Clement says, 
that to partake of it is merely to attain to the 
promise of which the belief had previously been 
professed in baptism. Such, at least, is the inter- 
pretation put upon the words by Langbain, in a 
*letter to Archbishop Usher, cited by Lowth. Whe- 
ther this is so or not, there is in the * second book 
of the Stromata a clear allusion to the renunciation 
of the powers of evil, made in baptism. 


Clement ‘alludes to the custom of giving milk 
mixed with honey to the newly-baptized. He 
*alludes also to a custom of mixing milk with 
sweet wine; but whether with any reference to 
baptism is uncertain, though Jerome ° states that 
in the Western churches such a mixture was given 
in baptism. Potter ’ finds an allusion to the prac- 
tice of anointing the candidate for baptism ; but it 
is, to say the least, obscure. There are * pas- 


‘ év 6& TH dvacrdce Twy mioTEVOYTwY adrdKELTaL TO TéoC* 7d 
6€ ovK aAXov TLV6c éaTe peradaPety, dN i} tHe TPOwWLONOYHMEVHC 
émayyediac ruyeiv. P. L. 1. c. 6. cxv. 4. 

Numbered 216 in the Appendix to Parr’s Life of Usher. 
eccelxxxvii. 14. 

* P. L. 1. c. 6. exxviii. 11. Compare cxxv. 2. 

P. L. 1. c. 6. exxviii. 18. 

In Esaiam, lv. 1. 

ob Pec. 12. clvii. 1. 

tov ee vearoc dvacrupévwy Tracdiwy. P. L. 3. c. 11. 
CCLXXXIX. 8. dyOpwz0c dyvoia PeBarriopévoc, when immersed in 
ignorance. C. rv. 20. 
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sages from which we may infer that baptism was 
then administered by immersion. 


‘Toannes Moschus has preserved a fragment 
from the fifth book of the Hypotoposes of Clement, 
in which, commenting on 1 Cor. i. 14, he says 
that ‘‘ Christ baptized Peter only ; Peter, Andrew ; 
Andrew, James and John; they the other Apos- 
tles.”” In the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, we find 
a statement of the Valentinian notions respecting 
baptism. *‘* There is a twofold baptism ; one of 
sense (aioOnrov) by water; the other of the under- 
standing (vonrov) by the Holy Spirit. As the bread 
(in the Eucharist), and the oil (in baptism), are 
sanctified by the power of the name (pronounced 
over them), not being the same in appearance as 
they are received, but changed by that power into 
a spiritual power; so the water, which has been 
exorcised and has become baptism, receives not 
only that which is worse (70 yeipov), but also sanc- 
tification. We ought to go joyfully to baptism. 
But ° as unclean spirits frequently descend together 
with the baptized person, and receiving the seal 

' mxvi. 33. The question respecting the baptism of the Apos- 


tles appears to have been much agitated in those days. See 
Tertullian de Baptismo. c. 12. ' 

* Ixxxi. Ixxxii. Ixxxiii. Clement himself finds an allusion 
to heretical baptism in Proverbs ix. 18. ovrw yap dvafyon vow 
ddXdrpuorv. S.L. 1. cectxxv. 19. He speaks also of some who 
baptized men into vice. L. 3. pixu. 11. 

* Compare S. L. 2. cccexe. 7. 
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(rie spoayidoc), afterwards become incurable ; our 
joy is mixed with apprehension lest we should 
not descend alone into the water.” ‘In the Ex- 
tracts from the writings of the prophets, is a 
fanciful comparison between the work of creation 
and of regeneration. Itis asked, ‘‘ whether baptism 
being a sign of regeneration, is not a going forth 
from matter through the teaching of the Saviour, 
a strong, and mighty, and incessant wind bearing 
us along? Thus the Lord bringing us out of dis- 
order illuminates us, leading us to the light which 
has no shade, not to the material light. As all 
generation is by water and the Spirit, so is regene- 
ration. * For the Spirit of God was borne over the 
abyss. And on this account our Saviour, though 
he himself needed not baptism, was baptized, in 
order that he might sanctify all water, to those 
who are born again. Thus we are purified not 
only in the body, but also in the soul. This then 
is a sign that our invisible parts are purified, and 
that the unclean spirits entwined about the soul 
are strained out by the new and spiritual gene- 
ration.”” On the words, the waters which were above 
the heaven or firmament (Gen. i. 7.), it is observed 
that ‘‘ there is a sensible (aio@rov), and an intelli- 


1 v. Vii. Vill. 

* Igitur omnes aque de pristina originis prerogativa sacra- 
mentum sanctificationis consequuntur, invocato Deo. Tertullian 
de Baptismo. c. 4. 
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gible (vonrov) water. The earthly cleanses the body; 
by the heavenly water is allegorically expressed 
the Holy Spirit, which purifies things unseen.” 
In the same ! Extracts, Heracleo is introduced 
as saying that some marked the ears of baptized 
persons with fire, thus interpreting John the Bap- 
tist’s declaration that He who came after him 
should baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 
Then follows a fanciful comment on Matth. iii. 12. 
where the chaff is said to mean our material cover- 
ing, which is winnowed by the Spirit, and then 
burned with fire; the wheat, which means our 
incorruptible part, the seed of life, is gathered into 
the garner. 


I have already referred to a * passage in which 
Clement speaks of catechetical instruction as 
leading men to faith. On one occasion he * says, 
that ‘‘the meat mentioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. 
il. 2), is faith converted into a foundation by cate- 
chetical instruction ;”’ * on another, that ‘‘ milk is 


\ <a, 

? P.L. 1. c. 6. exvi. 21. i) perv Karhynote cic TioTLy TEpLayer, 
quoted in p. 423, Note 4. 

fp coe Mes ee rs os 7 

* S.L. 5. delxxxv. 36. In delxxv. 14, Clement speaks of 
the Word as inflaming and illuminating man from the first cate- 
chetical instruction to the growth of manhood, to the measure of 
the stature. In L. 6. peccxxvi. 12, he opposes knowledge, 
which he calls the perfection of faith, to catechetical instruction. 
See L. 2. ececixxix. 28. L. 7. veccrxut. 1. 
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eatechetical instruction, being as it were the first 
nourishment of the soul: meat is the full contem- 
plation of the mysteries (» eromricy Oewpia). ' The 
carnal were they who had been recently admitted 
to catechetical instruction—the babes in Christ.” 
In communicating this instruction, regard * appears 
to have been had to the previous condition of the 
convert ; a different course was pursued in the case 
of a Greek and a barbarian. Clement * mentions 
incidentally that the name fathers was given to 
the catechists. 


We come now to the Eucharist. Clement * says 
that the Scripture calls wine a mystic symbol of 
the holy blood.  ‘‘ Christ,” he ° says, ‘‘ partook of 
wine ; for he was a man; he even blessed it, say- 
ing, Take drink, this is my blood, the blood of the 
vine: he thus calls allegorically the Word, who 
was poured forth for many for the remission of 
sins, the sacred stream of gladness.”’ ° Again, ‘‘He 


P. L..1. c. 6. cxix. 32. 
S. L. 6. declxxxiv. 40. compared with declxxxvi. 10. 
° §. L. 1. ecexvii. 1. Compare L. 3. piv. 33. On the manner 
in which Christian children were educated, see C. ivi. 28. 
& Pie 2cx2:-clxxxiv. 9. 
5 P.L. 2. c.2. clxxxvi. 11. See S.L. 5. delxxv. 11. redev- 


~ ~ > 
ralov O&, aia durédov, rou Adyou, tov aiora olvoy tiv TeXet- 


1 
2 


ovoay Tie dywyic evooocvryny Cidacxe. Quis Dives Salvetur. 
DCDLI. 8. ovroc 6 TOv oivoyv, Td aipa the dpumédov Tijc Aafid, 
exxéac tay eri rac rerpwpévac Wuyac. 

®° P.L. 2. c. 2. clxxxvi. 18. See S. L. 1. ccexliii. 14, where 
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shewed that what he blessed was wine, by saying 
to his disciples, I will not drink of the fruit of this 
vine (Clement quotes apparently from memory), 
until I drink it with you im the kingdom of my 
Father.” Commenting on Genesis xlix. 11. Bind- 
ing his foal to the vine, *Clement thus interprets 
the words: ‘‘ He bound the simple and infant 
people to the Word, who is called allegorically a 
vine. For the vine bears wine, as the Word bears 
blood ; both are drunk by men unto salvation ; the 
wine bodily, the blood spiritually.” * Again, ‘‘ There 
is a twofold blood of the Lord ; the one carnal, by 
which we are redeemed from corruption ; the other 
spiritual, by which we are anointed. To drink the 
blood of Jesus is to partake of the incorruption of 
the Lord. The Spirit is the strength of the Word, 
as the blood is of the flesh. According to this 
analogy, the wine is mixed with water, the Spirit 
with man ; the mixture of wine and water supplies 
a banquet unto faith; the Spirit leads the way 
unto incorruption ; the mixture of both, of that 
which is drunk and of the Word, is called the 


Clement calls that which Christ brake bread. dead otro oty 6 
Lwrno, a prov haBwy, ToWTOV éd\ahnoev Kai evyapiornoey” eira 
KAdoac Tov aprov mpoeOnkev, k.r.&. Again, speaking of the 
bread and wine which Melchizedec brought to Abraham, he says, 
6 roy olvov Kat Tov aproy Thy hyvacpévny CLoove Tpugny, ei¢ TUTOY 
ebyaptoriac. S.L.4. pexxxvu. 19. 

iP 1. e. &. ‘evn. 1. 

2 P.L. 2) c. 2. clxxvii. 24. 


eons 
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‘Eucharist, an admirable and lovely grace, 
which sanctifies both the body and soul of those 
who partake of it in faith; the will of the Father 
mystically mixing up the Divine mixture, man, 
with the Spirit and the Word. Thus the Spirit is 
truly united to the soul, which is borne along or 
impelled by it; the flesh to the Word, on account 
of which (the flesh), the Word became flesh.” 


Clement ’ gives various interpretations of Christ’s 
expressions in the sixth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel respecting his flesh and blood ; but in no 
instance does he interpret them literally. On one 
occasion he *says that the flesh and blood of the 
Word is the comprehension of the Divine power 
and essence. His notion *seems to have been that 


1 Clement also uses the word evyapcoria in its original signifi- 
cation, giving of thanks. L. 2. c.1. crxx. 14. 

* P. L. 1. c. 6. cxxi. cxxiii. cxxv. cxxvi. 

> §.L. 5. delxxxv. 38. So delxxxvi. 2. Bpworc ydp Kat 
méatc row Oelov Adyou  yvwaic éore ric Oeiac ovciac. In the 
Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, xm. we find the Valentinian 
exposition of John vi.51. The Son is the living bread given 
by the Father to those who are willing to eat. The bread which 
T mill give, he says, is my flesh; either the bread by which the 
flesh is nourished in the Eucharist; or rather, the flesh is his 
body, that is the Church, the heavenly bread, the blessed 
assembly. 

* cic dgOapciay éexrptgwr. P.L. 1. ¢. 6. cxxvi. 5. Quis Dives 
Salvetur. pepxivimt. 41. Christ is introduced as saying that he 
gives himself as bread, of which if any one tastes, he shall not 
experience death. 
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by partaking of the bread and wine in the Eucha- 
rist, the soul of the believer is united to the Spirit, 
and that by this union the principle of immortality 
is imparted to the flesh. 


Clement ‘speaks incidentally of some, who in 
the distribution of the Eucharist, allowed the peo- 
ple to take each his share. He * speaks also of 
heretics who used only water in the Eucharist. 
He * applies the expression holy supper (ro detrvov 
70 aywy), to Christ's supper with his disciples in 
the house of Simon the leper (Matth. xxvi. 6). 
We find him ‘complaining of the abuse of the 
word agape, which some applied in his time to 
luxurious entertainments; and *speaking of the 
horrible acts committed by the followers of Car- 
pocrates at the feasts to which they gave the name 
of agape. He ‘° mentions also the abuse of the 
kiss of peace which was given in the agape. 


With respect to the nature of prayer, Clement 


1 Fj Kai riv Evyaptoriay Tivec Craveipayrec, we €00c, avrov On 
Exaorov rou aod dafseiv Tiv polpay émirpexovory. S. L. 1. 
ccecxvul. 32. 

? ciot ydp ot Kai towp Widov evyapiorovow. S. L. 1. coctxxv. 
15. See p. 221. - POL. 2. er Siegen 

* PL. 2.¢c.1. clxv.16. See p. 69. 

5 §.L. 3. dxiv. 13. and L. 7. decexcii: 37. ov iy xdxeiyny 
THY CVPLTOTLKHY dia Tie Wevowvvpov dyarnc TpwrokK\olay dora- 
fovra. See p. 317. 

* P.L. 3..c. 11. ceci. 10. 
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‘says that our prayers will correspond to our con- 
ceptions of the Deity. '‘‘ An inadequate concep- 
tion of God, turning aside to low and unworthy 
thoughts, preserves no piety in its hymns, in its 
words, in its writings, in its opinions.” * ‘‘ Prayer 
is an evidence of the moral character.” He * de- 
fines it to be converse with God. ‘If we only 
whisper, or without opening our lips address God 
in silence, we cry aloud from within. For God 
hears without ceasing this internal converse.” 
This, *as we have seen, was the mode of prayer 
especially used by the Gnostic, ° ‘‘ who prayed in 
every place not openly, in the sight of the multi- 
tude, but when he was walking, when he was con- 
versing, when he was quiet, when he was reading, 
in the performance of every rational act, on all 
occasions; if he only meditated in the secret 
chamber of his soul, still he called with groanings 
that cannot be uttered, upon the Father, who was 
near to him even while he was yet speaking. 


1 §.L. 7. deccliii. 12. 

S. L. 7. decclvi. 12. 
oT ov”, we Eimeiy TOAUNPOTEDOY, OpiAia poe Tov Oe Fj 
vx), «. 7. &. S.L. 7. peccriv. 3. Compare pecctvi. 22. The 
Pythagoreans, Clement says, directed men to pray aloud; not 
because they doubted of God’s ability to hear the stillest prayer, 
but that men might always pray for that for which they would 
not be ashamed that others should hear them pray. L. 4. Dex. 
29. 

* See pp. 212. 249. * S. L. 7. decelxi. 9. 
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‘ His whole life is prayer and converse with God. 
His ? prayer is a continual thanksgiving. 


*««The Gnostic receives whatever he asks ; for 
God knows who are worthy and who are unworthy 
of his gifts.—Prayer, however, is not superfluous, 
even though good things are conferred without 
prayer.—The confidence that we shall receive what 
we ask is a kind of prayer, deposited as it were in 
the mind of the Gnostic. Prayer is an occasion of 
converse with God, and we ought to omit no occa- 
sion of approaching Him. In a word, the holiness 
of the Gnostic, in union with the blessed Providence, 
through a voluntary confession, displays the perfect 
benevolence of God.” In these last remarks the ob- 
ject of Clement appears to be, to show that prayer on 
the part of man is not incompatible with perfect 
goodness on the part of God; and to anticipate 
the objection, ‘‘ Why, if God is good, does he not 
bestow his gifts on his creatures without requiring 
to be asked for them?” *‘‘ The man who asks in 
prayer, with a right disposition and with a grateful 
mind, in some measure contributes to the result, 


1§. L. 7. decelxxv. 48. quoted in p. 249. 

2S. L. 7. decclxxix. 39. quoted in p. 212, Note 1. and in p. 
249, Note 3. 

° §.L. 7. decelv. 4. Clement says that peculiar efficacy was 
ascribed to prayers uttered in an unknown tongue. L.1. cccev. 
20. : 

‘ Si... 7. deceluic 7. 
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receiving willingly that for which he asks.”’ ' There 
can be no effectual prayer without virtue. They 
who do not live virtuously cannot pray to receive 
what is good from God, since they know not what 
is really good ; even if they received it, they would 
be insensible to the gift. *It is true that God 
sometimes grants the petitions of sinners; but not 
for their own sake, but for the sake of those who 
may be benefited by them. *° When they obtain 
that for which they ask, it operates to their injury, 
because they know not how to use it. 


When Clement ‘says that the Gnostic does not 
pray in any fixed place, or on any stated days or 
festivals, but throughout his whole life, he gives 
us incidentally to understand that Christians in 
general did meet together in fixed places, and at 
appointed times, for the purposes of prayer; and 
on one occasion he ° mentions that by some the 
third, sixth, and ninth hours were set apart for 
prayer. ‘It was customary for those who joined 


* S. L. 6. deexevi. 25. In L. 5. deliv. 15, Clement. says 
that they who take the kingdom of heaven by violence, (G:acraé) 
take it not by contentious words, but by a continuance in well- 
doing, and by unceasing prayers. 

* S.L. 7. deeclxxvi. 6. 

* S. L. 7. decelvii. 5. 

* S. L. 7. deecli. 21. quoted in p. 211. pcccrvi. 6. 

° §. L. 7. deccliv. 18. 

* S.L. 7. deccliv. 7. Compare the Extracts from the Writ- 
ings of the Prophets, x. Tertullian de Oratione. 
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in prayer to stretch forth the head and to raise the 
hands to Heaven. and to rise up on their feet when 
the words with which the prayer concluded were 
pronounced by the whole congregation ; by these 
gestures they signified the zeal of the spirit to 
approach the intelligible essence, and their anxiety 
to raise the body from the earth, while the soul 
was borne upwards, as it were on wings, by the 
desire of better things; and thus contemptuously 
casting off the chain of the flesh to press forward — 
to the holy place. *Christians turned their faces 
towards the east in prayer, because the east is the 
image of the day of (spiritual) nativity ; the poimt 
from which the light first shines out of darkness, 
and from which the day of the knowledge of truth 
rose like the sun upon those who were immersed 
in ignorance. In *the Commentary on the second 
Epistle of St. John, v. 10, we find an allusion to the 
custom of giving the kiss of peace after prayer; 
but with a particular reference to family prayer (in 
oratione que fit in domo). 


Clement * says that our supper ought to be light, 
in order that we may be ready to wake to prayer, 


"SL. 7. decelvi. 25. Clement here observes that the most 
ancient temples looked to the west, so that they who stood with 
their faces turned to the statue of the god, looked to the east. 

? Mxi. 21. In P. L. 2. c¢. 7. eciii. 22, Clement mentions the 
Christian salutation, ‘‘ Peace be with you.” 

> P.L. 2. ¢. 1. clxvii. 14. 
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‘and that we ought to rise frequently from our bed 
in the night, in order to praise God; * that before 
we take our meals we ought to bless and sing 
praises to the Maker of all things; and that we 
ought to do the same, before we go to sleep. It 
*seems also to have been customary among the 
first Christians to sing hymns during their meals, 
expressive of their gratitude towards God ; as the 
heathen were accustomed to sing songs in honour 
of their deities. 


Among the precepts which he delivers about 
drinking, he * says that they who are in the flower 
of their age, and find it convenient to take a meal 
(apisrov) in the day-time, should take bread only 
without drinking, in order that their superfluous 
moisture may be sucked up by the dry food (Engo- 
payia), as by asponge. Here, though he uses the 
word Xerophagia, he does not appear to have in- 
tended to allude to the fast so termed; as the rea- 
sons which he assigns for prohibiting the use of 
liquid have reference only to bodily health. The 
Gnostic would, of course, comply with the fasts of 


1 P. L. 2. ¢.9. cexviii. 9. quoted in p. 83. Compare Quis 
Dives Salvetur. pcpivin. 32. 

* P.L. 2. c. 4. exciv. 24. quoted in p.75. See also c. 9. 
ecxvi. 21. c. 10. ccoxxvi. 5. S. L. 2. pvi. 22. L. 7. peccrxi. 1. 

* S.L. 6. declxxxv. 9. 

* P. L. 2. c. 2. clxxix. 1. quoted in p. 72. Compare c. 10. 
cecxxxul. 15. 
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the Church ; not so much from the value which he 
attached to the outward act, as out of regard to 
the inward meaning which it concealed. Fasting 
‘according to the Gnostic, signified an abstinence 
from all evil; in act, in word, and even in thought. 
The * Gnostic understood the mysteries of the days 
of fasting, the fourth and sixth days of the week, 
called the Dies Stationari, of which the former 
was dedicated to Mercury, the latter to Venus. 
Fasting on those days signified to him that he was 
to renounce the love of gain and the love of plea- 
sure. In *the Extracts from the Writings of the 
Prophets we find the following remarks on fasting. 
‘Fasting is abstinence from food, as the word 
(ynoreia) implies. But food renders us neither 
more nor less righteous. Mystically, however, 
fasting shows that, as life in each individual is 
supported by food, and not to be nourished by food 
is a symbol of death, so we ought to fast from 
worldly things that we may die to the world, and 
afterwards partaking of Divine food, may live to 
God. Moreover, fasting purifies the soul from 
matter, and renders it, as well as the body, pure 
and light to receive the Divine discourses. The 


1 §. L. 6. deexci. 18. 2 S.L. 7. deeclxxvii. 12. 

° xiv. Clement says that the apostles lived generally on 
berries and vegetables. P. L. 2. c. 1. crxxiv. 19. He ascribes 
the institution of sacrifices to the desire of eating flesh. S. L. 7. 
DCCCXLIX. 23, 
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worldly food is the former conversation and sins ; 
the Divine food is faith, hope, love, patience, 
knowledge, peace, temperance. ' Blessed are they 
who hunger and thirst after the righteousness of God, 
for they shall be filled. But this desire appertains 
to the soul, not to the body.” 


On the subject of marriage it is not easy to re- 
concile Clement to himself. At one time he com- 
bats the notions of the heretics, who, like ? Mar- 
cion, enjoined abstinence from marriage, in order 
that the world created by the Demiurge might not 
be peopled ; or like * Tatian, dared to ascribe the 
institution of marriage to the devil, contending 
that the binding of the woman to the man, men- 
tioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 39), meant the union 
of the flesh to corruption. On these occasions 
*Clement contends that neither marriage renders 
us acceptable to God, nor abstinence from mar- 
riage, unless accompanied by knowledge; * that the 
real man is not manifested by choosing a single 


* 1 Cor. viii. 8. 

* S.L. 3. dxv. 19. The Valentinians, who arranged their 
Kons in couples, allowed marriage. pv. 1. The Carpocratians 
allowed a community of women. px. 20. 

* S. L. 3. dxxxiii. 22. dxlvii. 15. Among the passages al- 
leged by the heretics against marriage, were Matt. vi. 19. px. 33. ; 
2 Cor. xi. 3. pum. 36.; Gen. iii. 5. pirx. 33. 

* ovde py yapoc (pace wapacrioe) aN ovce aToX)) Yyapou 
év dyvwoig. S. L. 4. pcxxx. 29. Compare L. 3. pxxxiv. 26. 

* S. L. 7. decclxxiv. 25. 
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life ; but that ke surpasses others, who can attend 
to all the duties incident to the married and paren- 
tal state, and yet not be separated from the love 
of God ; who can rise superior to every trial occa- 
sioned by children, by a wife, by servants, by pos- 
sessions. !Some of the Apostles were married, 
and had children ; Peter for instance, and Philip ; 
the latter gave his daughters in marriage. * Paul 
also was married. If *Christ did not marry, the 
reason was, that he had his own bride, the Church. 
Moreover, he was not a common man, so as to 
stand in need of a helpmate after the flesh ; nor 
was it necessary for him to beget children, inas- 
much as he remains for ever and is the only-be- 
gotten Son of God. 


At other times Clement gives a decided prefer- 
ence to celibacy. ‘‘If you ask,” he *says, ‘“‘my 
opinion on the subject, I answer, that I pronounce 
those to whom the gift of chastity is given by God 
blessed; that I admire monogamy and the grave 
modesty of a single marriage. But I say that we 
ought to sympathize with each other, and bear 
each other’s burthens ; lest he who thinks that he 


1S. L. 3. dxxxv. 16. Compare piu. 32. L. 7. peccuxix. 
21. See p. 395, Note 2. 

? We have seen, p. 395, that Clement supposed St. Paul in 
the words ovluye yvnjote (Philip. iv. 3), to address his wife. 

> §. L. 3, dxxxiii. 30. 

“SL. S. dx. 12. 
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stands securely, should himself fall. With respect 
to a second marriage, I say with the Apostle, let 
him who burns, marry.” 'The Gnostic marries, 
as he eats and drinks, not for the thing itself, but 
from necessity. °His wife, after she has borne 
children, is to him as a sister born of the same 
father ; so that she is only reminded of her husband 
when she looks upon her children; and she will 
be truly his sister, when both lay aside the flesh. 


The solution of this inconsistency in Clement’s 
language seems to be, that he *deemed the per- 
formance of any act, by which the senses are gra- 
tified, for the purpose of obtaining that gratifica- 
tion, derogatory from Christian perfection—nay, 
even sinful. * Hence he limits the lawful use of 
marriage to the procreation of children. God said, 
Be fruitful and multiply ; the world must be peo- 
pled; men, therefore, must marry as they must 
eat and drink in order to preserve their own lives ; 
the Gnostic recognises this necessity, but ° limits 


1 co Kai éoBler, Kal river, Kat yapet, ov mponyoupévwc, dda 
davayxaiwe. S. L. 7. peccixxtv. 21. 

* S$. L. 6. deexe. 12. Compare L. 3. pxxxvi. 2. 

* An yap joo), Kay év yapo rapahnobn, Tapdvopude Eart, 
Kal dduKoc, Kal ddoyoc. P. L. 2. c. 10. coxxv. 16. 

fee ee LO. cexx. 7; L. 2: c. 3. clxxxix. 2: 

i pev yap (cvvovoia) kara vopor odadepd* ei pu door adrifc 
ert ratconotia. P. L. 2. c. 10. cexxyit. 38. Compare cexxvul. 
23. S.L. 3. piv. 1. and the observations respecting pregnant 
women, P.L. 2. c. 10. ccxxv. 14. S. L. 3. pxuim. 31. L. 2. 
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the use of marriage by it. With respect to a 
second marriage, we have seen that according to 
Clement, the Apostle permits him who burns to 
marry a second time; but the *Apostle dis- 
courages a second marriage in 1 Cor. vii. 40. 
‘Some,’ Clement says, * ‘‘deemed the virtue of 
a widow, who did not contract a second marriage, 


superior to that of a virgin.” 


ccccLxxv. 22. ccccLxxx1. 16. cccctxxxv.29. L. 3. DXxxvill. 5. 
DXLVI. 20. DLXt. 21. 

1S. L. 3. dxlvii. 14. dxlviii. 26. dxliv. 21. dli. 37. 

2 §.L. 3. dlviii. 10. Compare L. 7. pcccixxv. 21. DcccLxxvil. 


26. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The Church (ExxAnoia), according to ' Clement, 
consists of those whom God called (kécAnkev) and 
saved ; the * congregation of the elect; *the con- 
gregation of those who dedicate themselves to 
prayer; ‘the spiritual and holy choir, forming 
the spiritual part of the body of Christ, of which 
they, who bear only the name of Christians, but 
do not live according to reason, are the flesh. 
* The Church on earth is the image of the Church 
in heaven, which Clement ° elsewhere calls the 
holy assembly of love, ’ the holy mountain, the 
Church on high above the clouds, touching the 
heavens—the * heavenly Jerusalem. We have seen 


1 Pp. L. 1. c. 6. cxiv. 13. quoted in p. 53, Note 2. 

* S.L. 7. decexlvi. 10. 0b ydo viv rov rérov, ddd ro GBpa0- 
pea roy ék\exr@y (Bishop Montague suggested that the true 
reading is éxxAnrwr) "ExkAnoiav Kado. 

3S. L. 7. decexlviii. 19. ro abpocpa twy raic evxaic dva- 
KEWEVWY. 

* S.L. 7. decelxxxv. 34. 

* S.L. 4. dxciii. 22. In a fanciful interpretation of Psalm ci. 
Clement says that the Church on earth practises (ue\er@) the 
resurrection of the flesh. P. L. 2. c. 4. exer. 12. 

' 35/2. 6. ¥.elxvii. 2. 

” P.L. 1. ¢. 9. exlviii. 15. Compare S. L. 6. pecxciu. 36. 

* S. L. 4. dexlii. 13. 
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that Clement ‘calls the Church the will of God. 
He seems to have been led to this expression by 
the words of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven.”’ He says of the 
Church, that it is governed by the Word, being a 
city on earth, impregnable, and free from oppres- 
sion; the ? divine will on earth as in heaven. 


Clement insists strongly on the unity and anti- 
quity of the Church. Speaking of the origin of 
the heretical sects, he *says, ‘‘ From what has 
been said, it is, I think, plain, that the true, the 
really ancient Church is one, in which are en- 
rolled all who are just according to (God’s) pur- 
pose. For as there is one God and one Lord, so 
that which is most highly valuable is praised be- 
cause it is one, being an imitation of the one prin- 
ciple. The one Church then is associated to the 
nature of the One; which Church those men vio- 
lently attempt to divide into many sects. in sub- 
stance, in sentiment, in principle or origin, in 
excellence, we say that the ancient and Catholic 


1 oirwe Kat TO SovrAnpa avrov advOpwrwy EoTt owrnpia’ Kal 
ruuro "ExkAnoia KxékAnra. P.L, 1. c. 6. cxiv. 12. See p. 53, 
Note 2. S.L. 4. pxcit. 23. 

? Géednpa Ocioy Eri yijc, we Ev ovpavy. S. L. 4. vex. 19. 

3 §. L. 7. deeexcix. 5. ryv e& doyiic "ExxAnoiay. L. 1. 
cccLxxv. 5. The Church is described by Clement as at once a 
virgin and mother; a virgin in purity, a mother in affection. 
Pi. 1s): OCeae a as 
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Church is alone ; collecting through one Lord into 
the unity of one faith, modified according to the 
peculiar covenants, or rather to the one covenant 
at different times, by the will of one God, all the 
preordained whom God predestined, having known 
that they would be just from the foundation of the 
world. But the excellence of the Church, like 
the principle of every substance, is in unity, sur- 
passing all other things, and having nothing simi- 
lar or equal to itself.” In *this ancient Church 
alone is the true knowledge to be found ; because 
in it was ° preserved the Apostolic right division 
(opAoronia) of doctrine. In * this Church, which is 
perfected in Christ its head, are united thanks- 
giving, blessing, joy and gladness, and patience, 
which works together with them. 


It has appeared from a passage * already cited, 
that in the time of Clement the name ’ExxAnoia 
was given to the place in which Christians assem- 
bled for the purposes of divine worship. On * one 


ly A decelxxxviii. 38. 


ak 7. 
2? S.L. 7. decexcvi. 23. 
Pemeis, #) ¢) 5.°cxi. 25. 


* In p. 457, Note 3. That particular places were set apart for 


the purposes of divine worship, appears also indirectly from S. L. 
7. peccLt. 21. ev ovre Worspévoy Toro, ovde ébaiperor iepdr, K. 
r.é. quoted in p. 450. 

5 In a fanciful comment on Proverbs ix. 18. rozoy rijv ovva- 
ywyny, ovxi c& "ExxAnoiay, buwvipwe rooceitev. S. L. 1. cccLxxv. 
17. We find oixoy kuptaxéy S. L. 3, pixm. 1, but with reference 
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occasion he opposes it to the word cvvaywyn. But 
in general the word ’ExkAnsia is used by him to 
express the whole body of Christians, which he 
‘calls the great temple of God, the true believer 
being the small temple. In describing the pro- 
gress of the Gnostic towards perfection, Clement 
‘says that ‘‘it is possible for a man even in the 
present day, who exercises himself in the com- 
mandments of the Lord, and lives perfectly and 
gnostically according to the Gospel, to be enrolled 
in the number of the Apostles. Such a man is 
the true Presbyter of the Church, and the true 
minister (Siakovo¢) of the will of God, if he does 
and teaches that which is of the Lord; not chosen 
(xeporovotpevoc) by men; not deemed righteous, 
because a Presbyter, but enrolled in the pres- 
bytery, because righteous; and although he may 
not be honoured with the first place (rewroxabedpia) 
upon earth, yet will he sit among the * four-and- 
twenty thrones, judging the people, as John says 
in the Apocalypse.” 


to the dwelling-house of a Christian; not to a house set apart for 
public worship. 

1 yadc O€ Eat, 6 pev péyac, we h “ExxAnoia’ 6 Cé puxpoc, we 
6 dvOowroc 670 oréppacwlwy 70’ APpadu. S. L. 7. peccrxxxtt. 
14. See L. 6. pccxcvit. 26. In L. 7. peccixxut. 5, the spiritual 
soul is said to go to its kindred place in the spiritual Church. 

? §.L. 6. deexciii. 1. 

* Clement has here mixed up Apoc. iv. 4. xi. 16. with Matth. 


xix. 28. or Luke xxii. 30. 
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Clement proceeds to remark, that these four- 
and-twenty judges will be selected from the most 
perfect members of the Church, now composed of 
Jews and Gentiles; and then adds, ‘‘ for the de- 
grees (ai wooxorai) in the Church on earth, of 
Bishops, Presbyters, Deacons, are, in my opinion, 
imitations of the angelic glory, and of that dis- 
pensation which is said in Scripture to await all 
who walking in the steps of the Apostles live in 
perfect righteousness according to the Gospel. 
These, ‘according to the Apostle, being raised 
into the clouds will first minister (dtaxovncay), will 
then, receiving an advancement in glory (for there 
are differences in glory), be enrolled in the Pres- 
bytery, until they come unto the perfect man.” 
Whatever we may think of the comparison which 
Clement here institutes, one consequence flows 
necessarily from the passage—that there were in 
Clement’s time three degrees or orders of ministers 
in the Church; Bishops, Presbyters, Deacons. On 
*another occasion, Clement says that precepts 
are addressed in Scripture to select persons; to 
presbyters, bishops, deacons, widows. Sometimes, 
indeed, only presbyters and deacons are men- 
tioned. °*The office of the former is said to be 


* 1 Thess. iv. 17.; 1 Cor. xv. 41.; Eph. iv. 13. are here 
mixed together. 
2 PL L.3. c. 12. cccix. 24. 


* Gpoiwe Ge Kat Kara Thy éexkAnoiay, Thy pev BEeArwreK}y oF 
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to amend the soul; of the latter, to minister. In 
the tract entitled Quis Dives Salvetur, ‘the titles 
émiskoToc and Tozo[vTEpoc, are indifferently applied 
to the same person; but, St. John had previously 
been described as travelling through Asia Minor 
appointing Bishops, forming whole Churches, and 
admitting the clergy into the number of those who 
were marked («Anp») out by the Holy Spirit. Here 
there is no mention either of presbyters or deacons. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Bishop was distin- 
guished from the rest of the clergy; he was in 
truth the chief presbyter. 


Clement * mentions expressly the distinction 
between the clergy and laity. He * alludes to the 


moeopurepor owlovoww sikdva’ THy UTNoETEKHY d& ol OtaKovot. 
S.L. 7. peccexxx. 5. 

1 dedlix. 11. 18. 42. In P.L. 3. c.11. ccxci. 3, Clement 
speaks of the Presbyter as laying his hand on the head of the 
woman, and blessing her; which seems to refer to the imposition 
of hands after baptism. Diseases are said to be cured by the lay- 
ing on of hands. Quis Dives Salvetur. pcptv.6. We find 
P. L. 1. c. 5. cxx. 29. the expression of roy éxkAnowy rponyou- 
pevot, presidents of the Churches, who are said to be shepherds. 
S. L. 7. pecex iu. 36. 

? kay mpeoPurepoc 7, Kav CraKovoc, Kay haixdc. S. L. 3. Dui. 15. 
Aaixije drisriac opposed to ieparucy cvaxovia. L. 5. perxy. 18. 
DCLXVI. 1. 

3 igpev yap Kai doa rept Acakovwy yuvakwy ev TH ETEpg TPOC 
Tiyud0cov éxiarohy 0 ‘yevvaioc cvardocerac Llavdoc. S.L. 3. 
pxxxv1. 6. The allusion appears to be to 1 Tim. iii. 11. He 
had before represented the ddedgde yuvaixac, whom the Apostles 
carried about (1 Cor. ix. 5), as intended to assist them in intro- 
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injunctions given by St. Paul in one of his Epis- 
tles to Timothy respecting female deacons. He 
speaks also of the custom of reading the Scrip- 
tures; but with reference to private, not public 
exercises of devotion. 


With respect to the discipline of the Church, 
Clement * distinguishes between sins committed 
before and after baptism ; the former are remitted 
at baptism; the latter are purged by discipline. 
A * part of this discipline was the cfopoddynatc, a 
public confession of sin and profession of repent- 
ance. The ‘necessity of this purifying discipline 
is such, that if it does not take place in this life, 
it must after death ; and is then to be effected by 


ducing the Gospel into private families. cuyciaxdvove Eoopevac 
mp0 Td vikovpove yuraikac, Cv wy Kai cic THY yuvatKwrirly acLa- 
DANrwe mageicecuero % TOU Kupiov cucackaXia. 

eeee ba. c. 10. cexxvill. 3. L 3. c. 12. cecv. 9. S. L. 7. 
decelx. 48. 

* S. L. 4. dexxxiv. 18. pexxxm. 35. L. 2. ceccix. 1. In the 
tract Quis Dives Salvetur. pcptvu. 35, the author seems to say, 
that God gives remission of sins committed before baptism; 
but that each man gives himself remission of sins subse- 
quently committed. Compare Eclogz ex Prophetarum Scrip- 
turis. Xv. 

* rwv év peravoia ékoporoyoupévwy. S.L. 2. cceccix. 21. ov 
ouveetc 70 TO Aapid kar’ éLopodeynor eionpévoy. L. 6. DecLxix. 5. 
L. 7. DeccLxxx. 28. 

* Compare S. L. 6. decxciv. 18. deexev. 8. L.7. deeclxv. 17. 
37. decelxxix. 8. Excerpta ex Prophetarum Scripturis. xt. 
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‘fire, not by a destructive, but a discriminating 
(gpdvmov) fire, pervading the soul which passes 
through it. 


Clement * speaks of two kinds of repentance ; 
one arising from the dread of punishment; the 
other from the shame with which the conscious- 
ness of guilt overwhelms the soul. True *re- 
pentance consists in renouncing sin and rooting it 
out from the soul. By this repentance God, who 
can alone forgive sins, is induced again to dwell 
in man. 


Clement * quotes a passage from the Theztetus 
of Plato as descriptive of the life of Christians in 
his day; from which it would appear that they 
abstained as much as possible from all public 
business, and kept themselves aloof from all meet- 
ings, whether of a political or convivial character. 
Though present in their bodies on earth, they had 


their conversation in heaven. This description, 


* S. L.7. deccli. 10. See p. 309, Note 1. 

? S.L. 4. dixxx. 22. In L. 6. pccctxxxrx. 4, Clement dis- 
tinguishes between the repentance of the common believer and of 
the Gnostic. See p. 248. 

* Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpivu. 14, 

4S. L. 5. deevi. 20. In P. L. 2. c. 10. cexxxvii. 31, Cle- 
ment speaks of John the Baptist as turning aside from the pomp 
of the city to go into the wilderness, and there to converse in 
quiet with God, 


6 LS, ca 
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however, must be understood to apply rather 
to the Gnostic or perfect Christian, than to the 
common believer; of whose life Clement draws a 
picture in the eleventh chapter of the third book 
of the Pedagogue. In ‘one instance he couples 
together the theatres and tribunals of justice, as 
alike to be avoided by the Christian, under the 
title of the seats of the scornful (Psalm i. 1. xaBédoa 
Aomor in the Septuagint). 


The Christians ’ called each other brethren, be- 
cause they were regenerated by the same Word ; 
or as Clement expresses himself in * another place, 
because they were of the same tribe and the same 
mind, and were partakers of the same Word. 
* Gnostics or perfect Christians are brethren, inas- 
much as they are an elect creature, as their con- 
versation and the character of their actions is the 


same, as they agree in thought, in word, in deed, 


1S. L. 2. eceelxv. 1. In P. L. 3. c. 11. eexeviii. 18, inter- 
preting the same words, Clement unites the stadium and the 
theatre, with reference to the executions which took place in the 
former. Compare S. L. 7. pccctxxvi. 38.; and with respect to 
theatres, peccuil. 12. 

2S. L. 2. cecel. 31. In S.L. 1. eccxix. 19, Clement speaks 
of the liberality of Christians in assisting the poor. 

° §. L. 2. eccelxxiii. 2. This however, as well as another 


passage, L. 3. px. 32. rather describes the relation in which 
the Jews stood to each other. 


+S. L. 7. deccelx xviii. 5. 
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entertaining always the holy sentiments which 
God willed the elect to entertain. 


The Christians appear still to have observed the 
injunction respecting abstinence from blood; for 
which Clement ‘assigns two reasons; first, that 
the body of man is nothing but flesh fertilized 
(yewoyoupévn) with blood ; secondly, because the 
blood of man partook of the Word, and has com- 
munication of grace through the Spirit. 


I find only one passage in the writings of Cle- 
ment which has any bearing on the question of the 
existence of miraculous powers in the Church. 
In the * Extracts from the writings of Theodotius, 
the Valentinians are represented as saying that 
the Spirit, which each of the prophets specially 
possessed for the purposes of his ministry, was 
poured forth on all the members of the Church. 
Hence the signs of the Spirit, cures of diseases 
and prophecies, are accomplished through the 
Church. Clement’s comment (if the epitome is 
rightly ascribed to him) is, that the Valentinians 
were ignorant that the Paraclete who now works 
proximately (zposeywc) in the Church is of the 
same essence and power with Him who worked 
proximately under the Old Testament. 


1 PL. 3c, 6: cclxyil. 30. 2 XXIV" 
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With respect to the temporal condition of the 
Christians, Clement ‘says that the Greek philo- 
sophers willingly closed their ears against the truth ; 
partly because they despised the barbarous language 
of the first converts ; partly because they dreaded 
the hazard of death which the civil laws sus- 
pended over the head of the believer. It appears, 
therefore, that the profession of Christianity was 
then punished by death. In *another place Cle- 
ment says, that his object is to shew that the 
Gnostic is the only true worshipper of God; to 
the end that the philosophers, learning what the 
true Christian is, may be ashamed of their own 
ignorance in rashly persecuting the mere name 
of Christian, and calling those atheists who ac- 
knowledged the only true God. * Remarking 
upon the saying of Zeno—that the sight of 
one Indian burning in the flames would be 
more convincing than all the arguments ever 
urged in favour of the endurance of suffering—he 
adds that Christianity could furnish * numerous 
instances of men, who had been burned, tor- 
tured, beheaded, having been led by the fear of 


* S.L. 6. declxxiii. 42. 

* S. L. 7. decexxviii. 1. Compare L. 6. pcecxxxvi. 15. 
peccexxvil. 18. 

* S. L. 2. eecexciv. 23. Compare L. 4. dxeviii. 19. 

* S.L. 7. decclxix. 32, Clement speaks of Christian women, 
as well as men, who prepared themselves to die for Christ. 
S, L. 4. pxc. 7. 
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the law, as of a schoolmaster, to Christ, and thus 
been exercised to display their piety even by pour- 
ing forth their blood. 


The Valentinians ‘contended that ‘‘ there were 
two modes of confession; one by faith and by 
conduct, the other by the voice. The latter took 
place before the civil authorities, and was sup- 
posed by the multitude to be the only confession, 
erroneously, since even hypocrites may make it ; 
and all are not called to make it. Many who 
have attained to salvation have departed this life 
in the natural course ; Matthew for instance, Philip, 
Thomas, ? Levi, and others. As the effect of this 
mode of reasoning must have been to indispose 
men to confess Christ before the magistrates, by 
representing martyrdom as a very uncertain mark 
of true Christian courage, Clement combats it 
strenuously. Yet he too, playing upon the word 
napruc, *speaks of every man as a martyr who 
bears testimony to God by a virtuous life and con- 


1 §. L. 4. dxev. 24. Clement speaks of certain heretics, who 
said that the knowledge of the true God was the real martyr- 
dom; but that he who confessed unto death was a suicide. 
DLXXxI. 10. 

? Clement here makes Levi a different person from Matthew. 
See Potter’s Note. 

* Compare S. L. 2. eccclxxi. 23. cecelxxxiv. 18. ececlxxxvi. 
12. L.4. dixix.18. dlxx. 22. dixxv. 6. L. 7. deccelxiv. 10. 
See p. 251, Note 4. Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpxiix. 22. Cle- 
ment speaks of persecution from without and from within. 


7 
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versation. On one ‘occasion he defines martyr- 
dom a purification from sins, accompanied by 
glory. 


Clement condemns those who courted martyr- 
dom by voluntarily presenting themselves before 
the tribunals. We may sometimes think his 
reasoning on the subject over-strained: for in- 
stance, when he *says that by such a proceeding 
men render themselves accomplices of the perse- 
cutor, and partakers of his guilt. Yet on other 
occasions he ‘opposes the rashness of those who 
courted danger to the steady, rational courage of 
those who avoided it, when they could without a 
denial of their profession ; and cheerfully and boldly 
met it, when they could not. * He contends also, 
that no man is at liberty to withdraw himself from 


life. 


1S.L. 4. dxevi. 46. fouxey ody 7d paptupioy aroxaBapate 
eivat Gpaprwoy pera ddénc. See pcrx. 31. In the Extracts from 
the Prophetic Writings, it is said that martyrdom presupposes 
persecution ; no man is a martyr, unless he is persecuted. Lx1mI. 

2S. L. 4. dxcvii. 27, &c. Inthe Extracts from the Prophetic 
Writings it is said of the elders, that they were grieved when they 
were not suffering under some calamity, bodily or temporal ; inas- 
much as they thought that, if they received not the punishment 
of their transgressions in this life, they should suffer more 
severely in the life to come. x1. 

*ve i, 7. ‘decelxxi. 16. 

* S.L. 6. declxxvii. 39. Clement alludes to the cases, in 
which the philosophers deemed suicide allowable. pcixxv1i. 1. 
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As my design in the present Work, was to col- 
lect, for the use of the theological student, those 
passages of Clement's writings which serve to illus- 
trate the history, the doctrines, and the practice of 
the Church of Christ in his day, I have rarely 
touched upon any matters not immediately con- 
nected with that design. I cannot, however, close 
this volume without observing, that among the 
early fathers, there is none whose writings will 
more amply repay the labour bestowed upon them 
by the classical student ; on account of the numer- 
ous quotations from the Greek poets and philoso- 
phers, and the numerous allusions to the customs 
of heathen antiquity, which they contain. 





ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


Pace 5. 


20. 


21. 


49. 
50. 


85. 


101. 


102. 
105. 
109. 


113. 


119. 
125. 


126. 
137. 
149. 


Le Nourry, p. 1320, determines that the Adumbrations 
were not translated from the Hypotoposes of Clement ; 
but, as it appears to me, on insufficient grounds. 

Note 2. Add, S. L. 3. dxxxix. 3. Quis Dives Salvetur. 
DCDLX. 42. 

Speaking of custom, P. L. 2. c. 1. clxix. 32. Clement 
uses the expression roy d\usBov ric ovynbeiac. 

Note 1. Add, P. L. 3. c. 8. cclxxx. 1. 

The word itvorwpevoc occurs again, P. L. 3. c. 6. 
eclxxiy. 26. 

Note 6. Le Nourry supposes Clement to have derived 
this statement respecting Christ’s garment, from the 
ancient tradition of his Church. 

Note 2. Read. Clement makes a distinction between 
Evpov and ai Cvo pdyatpat ai Kovpixai or f Cerda 
paxaroa. 

1, 16. For orments read ornaments. 

1. 11. For master read teacher. 

Note 2. Le Nourry also is of opinion that Clement 
did not understand Hebrew, p. 663. 
With respect to Clement’s masters, see Le Nourry, 
p- 641. 

Note 3. atthe end. For Note 3, read Note 4. 

l. ult. So S. L. 6. decexxiv. 37. otov rowyadty re ext 
dsizvy TrapoWwpevoc. 

Note 4. See Le Nourry, p. 910. 

Note 2. Read cecexlviii. 3. 

1. 5. For informer read former. 

i 1 


153. 
176. 
192. 
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1. 17. For When read Where. 
Note 2. For p. 120 read p. 117. 
Note 2. For Note 3 read Note 4. 


. l. 14. For Hadrian read Adrian. 


Le Nourry, (p. 1290.) determines that this Book is not 
the eighth Book of the Stromata; but, as it appears, for 
insufficient reasons. One is, that although in the Stro- 
mata, L. 5. dexlvi. 14. Clement numbers the question 
Whether the foetus in the womb is an animal? among 
the foolish questions which engender strife, because it 
belongs to the class of dyvr.srpégovra, yet in the book 
which bears the title of the eighth book, he discusses 
the question minutely. But surely he might do this 
without any contradiction ; since he only brings for- 
ward the question with the view of illustrating the 
mode in which an investigation is to be conducted. 
Add to Note 3. eic roy ééije mpoiévac Urpwparea. 
decelxxxvi. 34. 
Le Nourry p. 1298, determines in favor of the genuine- 
ness of this Tract. 


. Note 1. For Note 2, p. 229, read Note 1, p. 230. 
. l. 8. For providence read communication ; mind is a por- 


tion of the Divinity, communicated to man. 


4. Note 5. On the distinction, made by Plato, between 


TO Hryemovexoy, TO NoyiKor, and 76 gvatkoy, see Beausobre 
Histoire du Manichéisme, Tom. ii. pp. 35. 157. 


. Note 2. Add, On the perpetual activity of the soul, see 


the passage quoted in p. 84. 
Note 5. After S. L. 4. dclxx. 34. Insert L. 7. 
deecxxxviil. 8. 


. Note 8. I have interpreted the words of the original, 


rag’ Eavrov Ty age Tov NoTwy Kopifera, by a refer- 
ence to the passage in Quis Dives Salvetur, dedlvii. 36. 
TOY lev ovy Tpoyeyernpevwy Bede Ciowaty apeotv, THY é 
éxidvTwy avroc Exaoroc éavTg. But rwy Aoxwy may 
mean that the Gnostic obtains remission for others. See 
Le Nourry, p. 1317. 
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273. 
278. 


323. 
325. 
328. 


335. 
345. 


356. 


357. 


368. 


371. 


372. 


380. 


383. 
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. Note 6. Add, oiov dyyeXoc ijén yevopuevoc, avy Xotore 
VY yevop ploTy 


re Eorat, Oewpnrikdc wy. 

Note 2. Add, See Beausobre, Tom. i. p. 327. 

Note 3. For Le Nourry translates Noic, [ Esprit, p. 33. 
100. read Le Nourry translates Novc, Spiritus. 

Note 1. 1. 3. For refering read referring. 

Note 3.1. 1. For Oceoetén read Oeoetdne. 

Note 1. Add, ecccelxxxii. 14. 

Note 4. 1. 2. For when read where. 

Note 1. Le Nourry thinks that there is no allusion to 
the human nature of Christ. His explanation is, 
Quaternio virtutum Deo consecratur ; tertia sola, nimi- 
rum justitid, hominem quartee Domini trosrace:, hoc 
est, firmo nec mutationi amplius obnoxio Domini 
statui conjungente. p. 901. Still we are not told why 
this unchangeable state of the Lord is called the fourth 
Hypostasis. 

It should here have been mentioned that Clement 
notices the silence of the Heathen oracles. C. x. 12. 
Note 2. Add Adumbrationes in Ep. Jude v. 9, mviii. 
34. in 1. Ep. Ioannis, ii. 1. mrx. 28. 

Since the remarks on the Esoteric system of Clement 
were written, my friend, Professor Jeremie, has pointed 
out to me a Note on Matthew vi. 6. in Beausobre’s 
Annotations on the New Testament. Beausobre exa- 
mines in detail the passages in which Clement speaks 
of the unwritten Tradition, and comes to a conclusion 
similar to that at which I have arrived. 

In S. L. 4. dxev. 32. Clement makes Matthew and 
Levi distinct persons. See Le Nourry, p. 1014. 

Note 4. Add, the author of the Adumbrations, says that 
the second Epistle was addressed to Virgins, and espe- 
cially to a Babylonish Virgin, named Electa. mx1. 135 

1, 1. For under a deep mystery, read in a mystical man- 
ner suited to the economy. 

On Clement’s calculation of the Seventy Weeks, see Le 
Nourry, p. 959. 


597. 
402, 


405. 
406. 
407. 


441. 


447, 


456. 


464. 
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1, 4. For On read Of; and in 1. 9. omit verse. 

Note 1.1. penult. for this read his : and add at the end, 
See Gataker’s Note on Marc. Antonin. p. 330. 

Note 3. 1. 3. For Philometer read Philometor. 

Note 4.1. 2. For Herophila read Herophile. 

On Clement’s quotations from Scripture see Le Nourry, 
pp- 665. 933. 

Le Nourry p. 700, doubts whether, in Clement’s remarks 
on the mixture of wine and honey, there is any allusion 
to the rite of Baptism. 

Le Nourry, p. 702, admits that Clement affixes a spiri- 
tual meaning to the words of St. John; but contends 
that he also interprets them literally. As a specimen 
of literal interpretation Le Nourry quotes, P. L. 2. c. 2. 
clxxvii. 24. produced by me in p. 446. He must 
surely have been greatly at a loss for proofs of Clement’s 
belief in the corporal presence. Note Z, read P. L. 1. 
With respect to Clement’s preference of celibacy, see 
the passages quoted in p. 85. Note 1. 

L. 7. Instead of admitting the Clergy into the number of 
those who were marked out (xdnp@ ), read admitting into 
the number of the Clergy, («dno ), those who, &c. 


Nor having had an opportunity, while these sheets were pass- 
ing through the press, of consulting the account of Clement’s 
works, in Le Nourry’s Apparatus ad Bibliothecam Maximam 
Patrum, I have been obliged to insert here such extracts as 
appeared to me to deserve attention. 


THE END. 
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